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PREFACE. 



Dusjifa a lengthened furlough Id England on piedical certificate, 
I have agreeably occupied myself and whiled away many a long 
winter's evening by transcribing and condensing extracts from old 
journals, game registers, and note books, which I have kept reh- 
giously for a series of years, in fact almost from the day I entered 
the service seventeen years ago until the present time. 

Throughout my Indian career I have had the good fortune, for 
one so enthusiastically fond of field sports, to be quartered in some 
of the best game districts in the Bengal Presidency, such as the 
Central Provinces, Oude, Assam, and Central India, where both 
large and small game were plentifid and varied, and where I had 
every opportunity of studying their habits. Moreover, on five dif- 
ferent occasions I have made extensive sporting expeditions into the 
interior of the Himalayas, and twice visited parts of the most unfre- 
quented and least known quarters of that glorious range, including 
one excursion in 1863 over the snow passes into Thibet. 

Throughout these wanderings I have always made it a practice 
every evening on returning from the hill-side or the jungle, while 
impressions were still ft^h on my memory, to note down anything 
that had occurred during the day that might possess an interest for 
the sportsman or the naturalist. 

From constantly following my favourite piumiit at all times ami i 



in all seasons, whenever m j duties would permit, in the hilla and in 
the plains, while continually in search of the denizens of the forest 
and the jungle, I have been fortunate enough to procure with my 
own gun and rifle apecimenfl of "almost every description of large 
and small game to be found in Bengal and the North Western 
Provinces of India, and I cftn consequently testify from personal 
experience as to their ways and habits, and the best manner of 
hunting them. 

I have no pretensions to be a scientific naturahst, but may claim 
to be a close observer, and certainly a lover of nature. 

My remarks on ' the Tiger ' and ' Tiger Hunting ' have been ex- 
tended to greater length, and related with more detail, than obser- 
vations on animals of less note. It must, however, be distinctly 
understood that my reason for dwelling longer than ordinary on 
this particular subject is not that my experience in tiger-shooting 
has been greater than in the pursuit of other large game — for I am 
well aware that in comparison with the achievements of many of 
our renowned Anglo-Indian hunters my own exploits have been 
inconsiderable — but because I believe that the general public take 
an especial interest in reading anything new in connection with the 
habits and chase of the royal tiger. 

In writing this book — more especially in ^ving to the difierent 
animals their correct and scientific terms — I have derived much 
assistance from the valuable works of the late Dr. Jerdon, viz., 
* The Mammals ' and the ' Krds of India.' I have generally adopted 
that able writ^'s appellations for the difierent beasts and birds, 
have frequentfy quoted fiism his works, and on the rare occaaona 
when I have ventured to express a contrary opinion on any point, 
it has always been with much diffidence. 

All the animals depicted in the illustrations (with the exception 
of the Rhinoceros, Argali, and the three skulls of Bufialo and Ovis 
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Ammon) fell to my own rifle, and in the first instance were preserved 
in a rough state by my own hands. 

The sketches of Himalayan scenery, and also that of the old 
Bundeela fort, have been engraved from my own drawings taken 
on the spot,^ 

I gladly take this opportunity of tendering my grateful acknow- 
ledgmenta to numerous friends who have kindly assisted me with 
their advice and encouraged me to persevere in bringing this work 
to its present complete form. 

In conclusion, I beg from my readers and critics the indulgence 
usually accorded to a first attempt. I venture to hope that the 
young hunter about to start for the East may glean some useful 
hints from these experiences, and that even the old Shikary, who 
has long since cast anchor in his native land and bid farewell for 
ever to the dense jungles and sunny plains of India, may feel a 
sympathetic interest in some of my adventures, and find his sporting 
recollections awakened by the pemsal of the following pages. 

J. H. B. 

' The sketch of ' Howdob Shooting ' has bees kindlj supplied by a friend. 
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LAEGE AM) SMALL GAME OF BENGAL 



CHAPTER I. 
THE TIGER (Feiii Tigrit). 



Far off in desert dank and rude, 
The tiger holds its solitude. — Heber. 



The Tiger, in spite of nnmeroas enemies and constant persecation, is 
still to be found in nearly all the large forests of India- In former 
years tigers were doubtless a scourge, now tbey are becoiping rare 
even in the wooded parts of the country, where in days of yore they 
abounded, and where once a doaen could be shot by a party in the 
hot weather with but little difficulty. Two or three now will only be 
b^ged over the same ground^ and these not without great exertion 
and perseverance. 

Skirting the base of the Himalayan range from end to end, and 
running in a direction nearly east and west for many hundreds of 
miles, stretches a vast irregular tract of high, and iu a;iany parts 
impenetrable jungle, termed the Terai. 

The greater portion of this immense and almost unbounded cover 
consists of forest, dense thicket, and tangled vegetation ; but in many 
parts, especially near the banks of rivers and margins of lakes, a 
very high description of tall feathery-tipped grafts, appropriately termed 
' elephant grass,' grows abundantly and spreads for miles 'over the face 
of the country. Where this giuss has been burnt by the villagers 
to obtain fresh pastures for their cattle, park-like glades, clothe^ 
''' B n,g,t,.=cbyC00t^lc 
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in bright green, prevail, and to complete thia splendid game preserve 
(perhaps, taken altogether, the finest in the world), numerons jheels 
and swamps here and there occnr. Uanj of these patches of water or 
morass are of large extent, although from a distance, half-hidden from 
view by tbiclc belts of tall reeda and sedge which encircle their margins, 
they may appear to be of no great size. 

Sundry of these swamps, snch as the well- known 'Mala' in the 
Philibheet district, never, however great the heat or scanty the rain- 
fall, become dried np, but remain from one year's end to the other 
fathomless quagmires, of such a highly da,ngerou8 nature that only the 
foolhardy or ignorant sportsman would attempt forcing a howdah 
elephant over their treacherous surface. 

Ere now, elephants urged on by their impetuous masters have been 
swallowed up in these abominable quagmires. So long as a wild beast 
is cunning enough (and there are many such) to make his den in one 
of these swamps, lying hidden throughout the day, only issuing forth 
from his lair in search of prey after nightfall, and returning again to his 
sanctuary before the dawn, he may rea«b a good old age, and eventu- 
ally die a natiiral death, for nothing in the world can harm him. 

This Terai, throughout its full extent is intersected and abundantly 
watered by divers noble rivers and purling streams, having their sources 
for the most part in fur distant glaciers, or high up amidst the eternal 
snows. After cutting a passage through the higher steeps, and by 
many a tortuous route at length reaching the deep waU-boand glens 
dividing the middle ranges, the main streams gradually increase in 
volume, as each small rivulet and mountain torrent join in, and by 
degrees widen out their channels, and gliding rapidly over their rocky 
beds, as they progress through the broad open valleys of the lower hills, 
at length debouch into the plains. 

Many of these glorious rivers, on reaching the comparativelj' speaking 
level country at the foot of the mountains, divide into numerous and 
more or less rapid watercourses, which form between their winding 
channels islands of all shapes and sizes. Some of these * churs ' 
(as they are , termed by the natives), formed of shingle and sand, 
are partially or entirely bare, others are clothed in high thick grass 
and jhow (a description of shrub common on the banks of many 
Indian streams), while others again are covered with clumps of 
splendid forest timber, often including in their ranks gigantic specimens 
of s&l and seesum. These islands, when overspread with jungle, more 
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especially when there is an undergrowUi of matted creepers, brake, and 
thick grass combined, harbour all kinds of wild anjinals, and are the 
special habitat of the royal tiger. With tbe towericig Himalayas 
hard by, affording in their deep gorges and rocky clefts, many a safe 
retreat and unapproachable sanctuary; with numberless herds of 
deer and sounders of hog within easy reach, and thousands of village 
cattle feeding unprotected in the grassy glades of the Terai ; and, 
finally, with an abundance of water (a sine qua tuyn. with the Feline 
genus), the mighty cat yet holds his own ; and in out-of-the-way nooks 
and comers, impracticable for the use of howdah elephants, or per- 
haps beyoqd the reach of the well-equipped hunting parties which 
each year sally forth from our Indian cantonments bent on his de- 
struction, ' Felis Tigris ' may yet be said to flourish in almost undi- 
minished numbers. 

The Terai I believe to be by far the largest stronghold for tigers in 
the Indian Peninsula, but there are nnmberless other favourite haunts 
which, though of less extent, are many of them of snch a nature as to 
present insurmountable difficulties to sportsmen. Such, for instance, 
are the well-known Sunderbuns, a group of low forest-covered islands 
situated at the mouth of the Ganges, and celebrated for holding a very 
large- Iramed breed of tiger. 

There are various other jungles throughout Lower Bengal where 
tigers occur more or less abundantly ; but it would be tedious to the 
reader, and, indeed, an almost impossible task, to name them all, so I 
will pass on, and briefly refer to quite another, and perhaps equally 
famed tract of country for holding tigers. I allude to Central India, 
or that vast region north of the Nerbudda, which includes BhopsJ, 
Gwalior, Bundelkund, and namerous other states and provinces : 

A country full of hills and ni^ed rocks, 

lleplenished with tierce, UDtiuucd beasts. — SnAKSPEiRE. 

Here again we have an immense stretch of wild, arid, and in many 
parts ahnost uninhabited country, which, though altogether differing in 
character from the Terai and the Bengal Sunderbuns, is yet perhaps 
equally good for holding tigers, and, moreover, presents fewer difSculties 
and obstacles for hunting them, so much so that I venture.to say there 
are few Central-Indian jungles which, by the aid of elephants or 
beaters, cannot be thoroughly searched through or driven^ 
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To this last fact T should attribute the yearly Increaaing scarcity of 
tigers in Central India. In some parts the animals are now altogether 
extinct, though doubtless there are still many good beats which year 
after year yield a limited number of the animals, and I hare do doubt 
there are many other retreats in certain localities (auch as the southern 
part of Bewah for instance) which have hardly ever been visited, much 
less thoroughly explored, by English sportsmen. 

The Oorernment reward ' for slaying a tiger in Northern India 
is ridiculously small, only five rupees or ten shillings. This iu very 
absurd, for nearly always there is more or less risk in ridding the 
country of such a formidable beast. Recently I believe the rewards 
have been increased in consequence of the oonstemation created by 
the reports sent home, and published in the newspapers of the loss of 
life, and injury to the villagers, by their cattle being carried off by 
tigers. It is undoubtedly true that great numbers of buffaloes and 
bullocks are annually destroyed in certain districts by tigers, panthers, 
and leopards. But even the destrnction to cattle is much exaggerated. 
Almost in every village of Northern India, there is a low caste tribe 
called Chumars, who deal principally in hides, and are much given to 
killing cattle by means of poison, and various other ways, and putting 
the deaths down to tigers, and as it is contrary to the religion of high 
caste Hindoos (who are generally the proprietors of cattle) to have 
anything whatever to do with a deceased bullock, the hide naturally 
goes to the Chumars, who liave a prescriptive right to the hide of every 
bullock dying in the village. But the reports of deaths of hnman 
beings have been, I believe, greatly exaggerated. Many of the published 
reports of deaths by wild animals included those occasioned by snake 
bites. 

Now, from personal experience, I venture to assert that for every 
one native, killed by all wild animals put together, at least ten lose their 
lives firom the bites of cobras and other poisonous snakes. I am 
speaking of oxir North-Western provinces in general. During the rainy 
season and following months, from the beginning of July till fhe end 
of September, it is something terrible to oalcula.te even approximately 
the number of poor creatures who die from snake bites. It is such a 
common thing for natives to lose their lives from the bite of a cobra, 

' In some parts of FJoutlieni Indis the reward ia, I am told, 30 to 26 rupees, nnd 
for a ' man-eatw,' aometimes 60 or 100 rupees, according to the epecial nature of the 
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that litUe notice is taken of euch an occurrence. Whereas if a vn^a 
is killed by a tiger or panther, the fact is noised abroad through the 
whole district. There can be little doubt that the proper way to keep 
tigers down is to increase tlie reward; native shikaries (or hunters] 
will then take the trouble to make tiger-shooting a profession. 
TJanally speaking, their fire-arms are of the rudest description, but 
tbej never throw a charge awaj, and generally when thej get a fair 
shot, lodge tlie bullet — often a piece of haDimered iron — or slugs, in 
the tiger's body, causing his deatb erentually, if he does not fall dead 
00 the spot. 

In certain parts of the country where tigers, panthers, and leopards 
have been exterminated, wild hog and deer of various kinds have so 
increased that the crops of the villages are very much injured by 
swarms of game feeding on the com under cover of night. These 
creatures are the natural food of the tiger, and nature intended that 
he should prey on them, and a single pair of the royal beasts keep 
down other game over a vast extent of jungle, and thus do immense 
good instead of harm. 

Some assert that there are two or three species of tiger in India 
alone, and that the animal found in the Sunderbons is larger than, 
and of a different species from, his Central-Indian brother, but I do 
not think this is the case. Undoubtedly there is much diversity in 
colour, shade, size, and general appearance among tigers. I have seen 
skins of every shade : some, light yellow with numerous and narrow 
stripes, others, very dark yellow or rufous, with broad transverse bars of 
black. Some have a kind of double row of stripes as it were, some have 
small yellow spots in addition to the stripes. I have seen the skin of 
a white tiger (this however is a great rarity), and lastly, I have often 
seen skins of old animals very much faded, and the stripes almost 
imperceptible. No two tiger skins are ever I believe exactly alike. 
Tet, as I said before, in spite of skins differing in sine, colour, and 
number of stripes, they all belong to one and the same species of tiger. 

Another point of frequent discussion among sportsmen and natu- 
ralists, is the size of tigers. I have actually read of a tiger 15 feet in 
length, and need hardly say, that no such animaJ ever existed. Jerdon 
in his * Mammalia' says: 'The average size of a full-grown tiger is 
from 9 to 9J feet in length, but I fancy there is litUe doubt that 
occasionally tigers are killed 10 feet in length and perhaps a few 
inches over; but the stories of tigers 11 feet and 12 feet in length, so. , 
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ofleo heard and repeated, certainly requite confirmation, and I have 
not myself seen an authentic acconnt of a tiger that measored more 
than 10 feet 2 incbee or 10 feet 3 inches.' 

I have consulted sereral of our most experienced Bengal sportsmen 
on this point, and with the exception of two, who extend the extreme 
length of a tiger to 10 feet 6 inches, they all bear oat Dr. Jerdon'a 
Btatement, and pronounce it to be correct. I myself have seen many' 
large tigers fairly measured with a tape from the tip of the nose down 
the centre of the head and hack to the tip of the tail, but only on one 
occasion hare I seen one exceed 10 feet. This was a particularly 
fine male tiger, and he measured 10 feet 2 inches exactly. Tiger skins 
often measure 11 feet and upwards but these afford no criteria of 
the size of the animals they adorned, and a skin recently taken off an 
animal, will often stretch a foot and more, if pegged ont very tight. 

The tigress is smaller than the tiger, she is not so thickly built, nor 
has she such enormous muscular fore arms. In both sexes, the chief - 
strength is in the fore part of the body, the neck, chest, shoulders 
and nrms, which are immensely thick and powerful, enabling the 
animals to pull down and destroy their prey with hardly an effort, but 
the loins and hind quarters, though symmetrical and admirably pro- 
portioned, are not nearly so strongly built, and I believe that it is 
from this cause that tigers are unable to climb trees like other cats. 
They can make prodigious springs, but cannot clamber up a tree like a 
leopard or bear. The tigress generally produces two or three cubs at a 
litter, sometimes fonr, and only a few years ago five cubs were found 
in the body of a tigress killed in Central India. This, however, was an 
exij-aordinary occurrence. 

On the birth of the young ones, or soon after, I believe, the male 
tiger separates firom the female, though he is generally to be found in 
the neighbourhood. We often hear of the tiger striking down his prey 
with his paw, and doubtless occasionally he does so, but I am of 
opinion that this is not his usual mode of proceeding ; he more-generally, 
I believe, springs from au ambush, or by grovelling along the ground, 
approaches to within springing distance, then with a mighty bound, or 
succession of springs, he launches himself on his victim, and seizing 
it with his fangs by the back of the neck (not the throat), brings it to 
the ground, and then gives that fatal wrench or twist, which dislocates 
the neck and at once puts an end to the struggle. I have examined 
the carcases of many scores of bullocks killed by tigers, and have in 
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the great majority of cases fonnd the neck broken and the deep holes 
at the hack of the neck caused by the tiger's fangs. Sometimes, 
though certainly less often, I have discovered undoubted evidence that 
the dead bullock had in the first instance been felled by a blow from 
the terrible fore-arm of the tiger. 

A^ain, we hear of the tiger, having despatched his victim, proceed- 
ing to drink the blood from the neck, but this is never the case ; fre- 
qnently there is very little blood to be seen on the dead bullock or deer. 
I have never noticed the veins in the throat of a carcase laid open, 
or torn, as if for the purpose of getting at the blood, and if the tiger 
were in the habit of lapping the blood of a creature juat killed, there 
certainly would be marks to show this on the throat- 
Natives of India invariably drive their cattle home about sunset ; in 
some villages in Bundelknnd I have seen the cattle coming home of 
their own accord as it becomes dusk ; instinct tells them of the danger 
of being abroad after sundov^n. The animals are then generally shut 
up in laj^Ofiens, or sheds, or driven into some open spot in the centre of 
the villa^, and tethered to pegs or small posts driven into the gronnd. 
Even then they are not always safe. I remember in Assam, a 
tiger in the dead of night leaping over a fence nearly five feet high into 
an endoBore such as I have described, seizing one of the largest 
oxen therein, and again leaping back, dragging the bullock after him 
across several fields, and over two hedges, a distance of over two 
hundred yards, till he reached some grass jungle, where he partly 
devoured his prey. In company vrith a brother officer, I sat up over 
that bullock for several hours, bat no tiger came, so home we went. 
Oof disgust was great, to hear next morning, that when we were under 
our blankets, he had come later and made a hearty meal oflF the re- 
mainder of the carcase, for only the head and hide remained. As I 
have said, this was a large, full-grown ox, and if I had not seen the spot 
vrith my own eyes, and carefully examined the pen in which the cattle 
had been shut, and from which this bea^t had been so easily extracted ; 
and if I had not heard the account from the people of the village, 
how they had been awakened by the noise of the marauder and his 
struggling victim, and seen the traces across the fields made by the 
tiger dragging the careaae, I could hardly have believed it possible 
that the brute was possessed of such prodigious strength. 

I remember hearing of another remarkable instance of the enormous 
muscular power possessed by these uiimals from a friend, which I will 
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relate as told to me. Id the be^nniiig of the rainy seasoti i.e. about 
July, whilst he was encamped at a place called Dangra, Central 
India, intelligence was brought in to him, about mid-day, that a 
tiger had just before carried off a fine full-grown bollock from a herd 
grazing within a mile of hia encampment. My friend proceeded 
to the place and inquired into the particulare. The cowherds showed 
him the spot where the bollock had been killed in the middle of 
an open field. The carcase had then been dragged by the tiger to the 
edge of a nullah, and thence carried across into a dense jungle. This 
per tt waa nothing very extraordinary, but on examining the tracte, 
it appeared that the tiger had dragged the bullock to the edge of 
the nullah, and then had evidently jumped with it held in his month 
across the ravine ; of this there coald be no donbt, for there were the 
tiger's footmarks up to the edge on the one side, but not a mark in 
the nullali belotr, the bed of which consisted of soft mud. On' the 
far side he again found the prints of Uie brute's paws, and the deep 
indentation in the soft bank where the body of the bullock had stmck 
the ground as the tiger landed with his prey. 

Cattle are Very often pulled down in broad daylight, the natives in 
charge not daring to interfere. The tiger almost always seizes one of 
the best conditioned beasts in the herd ; he does not trouble himself about 
the old or the lean, a skeleton of this kind might wander about all night 
with impunity. Having dragged hi& victim ander some bushes, into a 
clamp of grass, Or a neighbooring nullah, he usually devours a portion of 
the carcase, commencing always at the tail, leaving the remainder for a 
future meal ; sometimes, though not often, lie conceals the portion left 
for a second- visit, probably the fdlowing nighty and a cunning tiger who 
has been hnnted, and is suspicious, will make one meal only ofT a carcase, 
never returning for fear of falling into a snare by so doing. Jerdon in 
his 'Mammals of India' writes as follows {from information obtained 
from tiie late Major SherwiU) on the tiger : ' Tigers are very partial 
to certain localities, and avoid others to all appearance quite as 
favourable covers. Tear after year they will be found in one locality 
and killed, and never be seen in another close at hand apparently quite 
as suitable.* The above are admirable remarks, and well describe the 
pecnliar liking tigers have for certain spots. 

A pair will take up their residence in a certain hiding place, probably 
<Hi the banks of some river where there is plenty of thick cover to con- 
ceal them, and numerous herds of cattle in the neighbourhood te prey 
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upon. At length their repeated depredations are reported to the district 
officers, and a party oi^^anised to put a stop to their evil doiugB. They 
are probably driven oat and shot, but the strange thing is, that within 
a few months, a second pair, or perhaps one old male tiger, will have 
pitched upon the same stronghold ; though it is difficult to say where 
they can have come from or wh^t there is so particulai'ly attractive in the 
spot. A tiger makes a long rotind in search of food at night, usually 
a circle of many miles, and woe betide the stray ox or horse that has 
not been driven home at eventide. A tiger on returning to a kill is 
most careful and suspicious in his approach, geuel^y maJting a circle 
round before attempting to take his supper. If the carcaae of the 
bullock has been disturbed from the position he left it in, handled in 
any way by a human being, or removed to more open ground, an old 
tiger will at once suspect danger and make ofF. 

Usually speaking, a tiger> when shot through the body, if he escapee 
at the time, dies shortly after ; he is a hot-blooded animal, and a wound 
soon mortifies. Bears, on the contrary, recover from desperate wounds. 
I need hardly say that, like the rest of the felidEe, tigers' claws are re- 
tractile ; there are five on each fore paw, four on the hind ; the claws are 
carried in a case as it were, and the tips never touch the ground Except 
when he is running. In the centre of the foot there is a round pad, 
enabling the creature to walk without making the slightest noise and 
approach to within springing distance of such timid, restless creatures 
as many of the deer tribe are, without being discovered. I have often 
noticed when passing through the forest, deep indentations on trunks of 
trees, where a tiger has been stretching his claws (as we see our domestic 
cats continually doing) . Some aay it la to sharpen them, others 1» clean 
them, I think that it is just a lazy way of stretching themselves. 

Jerdon in hia * Mammals of India,' when speaking of the leopard, 
tella us that, * Like the tiger, the leopard will, if hungry, eat any dead 
carcase he can find.' Now, though I readily admit that occasionally 
the tiger will feed off a carcase which he has had no hand in killing, 
yet I am convinced that such an occurrence is most exceptional, and I 
venture to assert that one of the chief characteristics of the tiger is, 
that in its wild state it will only feed on prey of its own killing. 

African hunters tell us of lions. When prowling round an encamp- 
ment at night, carrying off meat hanging from trees j now tigers 
occasionally will walk round the tents and carry off a stray bullock or 
horse. Even camels are sometimes pulled down and devoured. This 
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has trri^ occurred to tdj own knowledge in the Lnllutpore district ; 
but never I believe will they touch venison or flesh of any kind, and 
the gentleman who a few years ago, when we heard so much about 
Indian tigers, proposed in a letter to one of the newspapers to exter- 
minate ' Felis Tigris ' by scattering hunks of meat saturated with poison 
in jangles inhabited by the royal beast, was not well acquainted with 
the habits of the animal, or he would never have made so absurd a 
proposition. I have often heard the question asked, ' Which is the 
more powerful animal, the African lion or the Asiatic tiger? and 
in a fair combat which of the two would prevail ? It certainly would 
be a grand sight to witness such a battle royal, and it is difiScult to say 
which of two such powerful animals would come off the victor. An 
Anglo- Indian would, I imagine, argue in favour of him with the striped 
coat, and an African hunter probably back the gentleman with the 
shaggy mane. Such a battle did actually occur many years ago, at a 
menagerie, if I remember rightly. A tiger burst through the partition 
separating him from an African lion, and killed the latter in a few 
minutes, but the duel was not a iair one, for the tiger was a fine lusty 
male in the prime of life, whereas the lion was » patriarch whose best 
days had passed and whose teeth were in anything but fighting order- 
Tigers can be found with tolerable certainty during the hot 
weather months, from about April 1 till June 15 ; the jungles during 
this period become dried up by the intense heat and scorching wind, so 
that for miles not a blade of green grass is to be seen, and nearly all 
the forest trees have dropped their leaves ; moreover, the natives set 
fire to the grass in all directions to obtain a fresh crop, so that what 
was once a thick dense cover concealing all kinds of wild animals 
becomes a desolate black wilderness in a single day. The consequence 
is that only on the banks of rivers or Bwatups where there is yet mois- 
ture is there a particle of jungle left, and here, huddled together into 
this small compass, are the whole of the animals, both carnivora and 
mminantia, of a lai^ extent of country. When so situated tigers do 
not wander far ; they can procure food close at hand with little trouble ; 
starting after dusk for their nightly rounds, they return before dayr 
light to the same lair. 

After the first fall of rain, however, the grass and vegeta.tion grow 
up with surprising quickness, and once more the animals spread over 
the country ; one day a pair of tigers may be in one spot and the next 
ten or twelve miles away; in fact, there is no certainty where they may 
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be found, and consequentlj during tlie rains and cold Bfiason but few 
tigers are brought to bag. 

In tlie hot weather the big cats have a beautiful smooth gloasj 
coat, the hair being rery short ; as the temperature becomes colder the 
fur grows, and by November or December the winter coat is about an 
inch in length, and at the neck (especially just bebind the jaws, where 
often there is a regular tuft of hair) still longer ; this long coat again 
drops oEf about March or April. A tiger if in good health 'keeps his 
coat in perfect order ; those we see at home, shut up in cages, never 
show the splendid condition, the muscular power, or the glossy coats 
and brilliancy of fur displayed by the wild ones of the jungle. 

Not only is the tiger found all along the foot of the Himalayan, 
but it is not uncommon for the animal to ascend the valleys of 
that splendid range to a considerable height. I have seen their foot- 
marks and traces at a height of 8,000 feet. I remember a tigress 
inhabiting a forest above the Findnr river in Ourhwal for several years, 
and a deal of mischief she caused. A poor herdboy waa killed within a 
mile of my tent by this tigress. The unfortunate fellow was driving 
home liis buffaloes at eventide, later than was prudent, knowing, as he 
must have done, that this dangerous beast frequented this part, and as he 
was crossing a deep valley, by a narrow footpath with a dense jungle 
on either side, the tigress suddenly sprung on a cow-buffalo lagging 
behind the others and pulled it down. The brave lad moat foolishly 
went to the rescue and attempted to drive the brute off her prey, and 
in doing so received so terrible a blow irom the paw of the tigress that 
he never spoke again. At the time this happened my leave was up, 
and I had not even a day to spare, or T should certainly have devoted 
a week or two in an endeavour to destroy this peat. 

Not far, however, from the spot where the tragedy now related 
occurred, a gentleman, a tea-planter, residing in that part of the 
country, killed a fine tiger with a single ball. 

It is commonly supposed, I believe, by those who have never visited 
India, that it is a dangerous practice in the daytime to pass through 
jungles inhabited by tigers, but it is astoniahing how very seldom one 
of the animals is aeen unless search is mode for him in his very latr. 
Moreover, when the sun is up, all wild beasts retire to their dens or 
caves, where thej lie asleep till night sets in, so that there is little 
probability of meeting with a tiger in broad daylight. And should 
such an extraordinary, not to say unpleasant, meeting take place, 
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forty-nine oat of fiflj tigers would be only too glad, with a stirly 
growl, to get out of the way of a man on foot passing through the forest 
— I will not guarantee anything after dark — provided that the latter 
only stood steady on viewing the enemy, or passed on as if he had 
not observed him with the striped coat. 

Only once during my many wanderings have I met a tiger unex- 
pectedly, and when unprepared for such a vu-&-vi». It happened as 
follows ; Many years ago, when I was a ' GrifiSn ' (or a novice in 
Indian ways and customs), I was quartered with a wing of my regi- 
ment in Assam. It was a very out-of-the-way part of the country and 
by no means a favourite station, hut as the shooting in the neighbour- 
hood was good, I was perfectly happy. Like most young fellows who 
are sportsmen, I made use of some of my servants for shooting 
purposes. Now bbeesties, or water-carriers, ore frequently useful 
men to take oat on a shooting excursion, especially when after wild- 
fowl ; and often enough the man who has charge of your dogs, called 
* mehtur ' or sweeper, is pressed into the service, but I made use of 
my ' dhobie * or washerman, for shikar expeditions, which was a most 
unusual practice, for as a rule they are a mild race of beings, quite 
unsuited for sport. 

Nor was this man an exception^ for though clever enough at his 
own vocation, he was a useless wretch at shikar, and was continually 
telling me, when I reproved him for anything, that it wbs not his busi- 
ness, which was true enough. He was very particular about his feet, 
and complained about the thorns lacerating them, so I gave him a pair 
of native shoes to wear when out with me. The consequence was that 
he made such a noise clumping along that when on the look-out for 
deer I always made him follow at a distance. It happened that we 
had a dinner-party at the measi the guests consisted of two or three 
civilians and a few planters, who composed the whole of the etatiou. 
We were short of supplies, having to live almost entirely on ducks 
Qud fowls, and my commandant requested me to sally forth and rein- 
force the cuisine with some game. I did not require much persuasion 
to go out ; 80 about three o'clock I made a start, and as usual pressed 
my dhobie into the service to carry my rifie. 

Within a mile or two of our barracks there was a dense jungle in- 
habited by buffalo and other animals, and I had been warned by the 
planters and others acquainted with the country that I ought never to 
be without a rifle, as at any time one might come across tiger, 1 
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OT even rliinoceros within a few miles of the atation, and towards sunset 
there was a good chance of a shot at a hog-deer or a wild hoar, so I 
alwajB carried a weapon loaded with ball. We made our way through 
the grasa in the direction of a village situated in tlie middle of the 
jungle, where a large extent of ground had been cleared for cultivation, 
and where I knew from previous visits there waa very fair bird shoot- 
ing. There were some fields of mustard skirting the grass jungle, 
and of an evening two descriptions of partridges, viz., the black and the 
kyah or marsh partridge, issued forth from the high cover to feed in 
the mustard. The sport was better than usaal ; in less thau a couple 
of hours I had several brace of birds, including five quail, strung on 
the stick, and just before giving over, a hare jumped up, which I 
knocked over. This was a treasure, for hares were rare in that part 
of Assam. It was then time to leave off, for the sun was already 
low, we had a loug two miles to tramp, and night sets in rapidly 
in the East. 

We bent our steps homewards, I leading the way, with my 
shot-gun on my shoulder, my companion close behind carrying rifle 
and birds. The path was a winding oi\e apd led through tail feathery 
grass } every now and then we came to broad glades in the jungle, 
where, a few weeks before, the cover had been fired by the natives ; 
these glades or openings were now covered with short fresh grass, 
and were favourite feeding-places for deer, especially early in the 
morning or towards sunset, so when we came to one of them, I 
slackened my pace, advanced more cautiously, and looked carefully 
round in hopes of viewing one of the animals I have mentioned. 
We had got through about half the journey, and the sun bad alto- 
gether disappeared, though there was still sufficient light to see 
objects clearly, when we came to oue of these above-noted glades, a 
narrow strip, perhaps a hundred yards long, and nowhere more than 
twenty yards broad, covered with grass about a foot in height, with 
iimall clamps of bushes here and there. 

As I paused on coming out of the tall cover I noticed something 
moving about forty or fifty yards off to my left front, the tall 
feathery grass swaying about slightly, but quite sufGciently to attract 
attention ; only a few minntes before, I had observed several head 
of cattle, and imagined that it was a stray bullock causing the 
movement on the edge of the cover; but the next moment a very 
different sort of creatnre appeared, for out walked a fbll-growa 
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tigresB, and close behind her a cob of about ten or twelve months, 
I shonld say. She was crossing the glade broadside to me, from 
left to right, and quite unaware of my clcwe proximity. Now as 
usual my follower was lagging behind, hut the halt that I had made 
allowed him to catch me op : and on he came 'clump, clump, clamp,' 
with his thick ahoea. It was iu vain that 1 motioned to him with my 
open hand to walk lightly, he only opened his eyes and inquired 
•Kya hai. Sahib P' (What is it, Sir). I kept looking at the brute 
and then at the approaching man, till at length, as I expected, the 
tigress looked round, saw ua at once, and slowly sank down in the 
grass, her eyes atill fixed on ns until nothing but her round head was 
to be seen. 

I kept motioning to my stupid servant to give me the rifle and take 
the gnn ; he could not comprehend what was the matter till he was close 
to me, and just as I snatched the rifle from him and flung the gun on the 
ground he saw the head above the grass ; he trembled all over and turned 
a kind of * pea-green ' colour. I put my hand on his shoulders and pushed 
him down behind a small thorn bush, acd was just kneeling on one knee, 
not knowing very well iu my own mind what was to be done next, 
when the tigress tui-ned ronnd, and by a rapid movement covered the 
remaining distance to the opposite side of the glade from that she 
had come from, and as she disappeared, in the very act of entering 
the high jungle, I took a snap shot at her. She gave a deep growl 
in return, but did not turn round on us. It was a foolish thing 
to do, but I could not for the life of me resist the temptation. I 
fancied I heard the thud of the bullet on her side, and asked my 
dhohie if such was hie opinion, but he was in a state of collapse and 
only muttered ' let us be o£F out of thia,' and indeed it was time to be 
off, for it was rapidly getting dark, and for what we knew to the 
contrary, there might be more tigers about, possibly paterfamilias him- 
self, so having retired a short distance and reloaded, we left the path 
that we had hitherto been following, and by a detoar in a few minutes 
reached a more open country, my servant leading the way and continu- 
ally looking behind him, and I must confess that 1 caught myself more 
than once doing the same ; but we were not followed, as might have 
happened after the provocation I had given to a tigress with young. 

We reached the barracks soon after, and, full of excitement, I related 
the adventure to my brother ofGcers. We ordered out four elephants 
with three howdohs up, to be ready soon after daylight, and the following 
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morniog went straight to the spot, where I had Been the tig^ress, bat 
after a careful ezaminatioii could not discover a drop of blood or a sign 
that the animal had been wounded. We carefully searched the jungle 
in the neighbourhood, and within a quarter of a mile of the place dis- 
covered a regular den, where evidently the animals had resided for a long 
time : the heavy grass and reeds were beaten down flat, for a space of 
several yards, there was an unwholesome odour in the vicinity, and the 
ground was strewn with the bones of bullocks, deer and pigs, but the tigers 
had wisely taken their departure. I regretted when too late my hastiness 
on the previous evening ; it was a rash act under the circumstances to 
have fired a shot, and bad I left the mother and cub alone and unmolested, 
the probabilities are that t£ey both would have &llen to our riSes the 
following morning. As for my dhobie, he prayed for his discharge, 
declaring that he wished to have no more of such adventures, and that 
' shikar ' was not what he had enlisted for in my service. There was 
some truth in this, so I promised to drag him out with me no morei 
and we made peace. 

I believe that the greater number of tigers prey principally on 
cattle. It is so much easier for them to procure a fat bullock 
than to roam the whole jungle through after deer and hog, creatures 
always on the 9^1 vtve, and who frequently discover and escape from 
their enemy ere he can make good his spring. In Bundelkond a 
pair of tigers ofleu in the hot weather take up their abode within 
a mile of a village, probably on the bank of some river or stream, 
where there is sufficient cover to conceal them. Every three or four 
days these tyrants sally out from their lair and pull down a bullock 
or young buffalo; this state of things goes on often for months 
together, and the damage occasioned is enormous ; but the natives 
appear to look on their losses in the- light of a. tax, or as their fate, 
that must be endured ; day after day they drive out their flocks and 
herds to the very jungles where they well know that quite recently a 
bullock was taken. 

The villagers, moreover, do not appear to be anxious, generally speak- 
ing, to get rid of their enemy. Many castes have a superstitious dread 
of assisting in killing a tiger, and if a party of European gentlemen do 
come into the neighbourhood purposely equipped for shooting tigers, 
such is the apathy of the people of the country, that unless they are 
acquainted with ' the sahibs,' or know them to be officers over their 
own district, V!th whom, for obvious reasons, they desire to be on good 
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terms, likely enongt Ihey wUl not open their mootlis, or give the 
slightest inforamtioii, althoogherery odc of them could, if he chose, point 
out the verj spot where a tiger, which has quite recently devoured 
dozens of their cattle, lies at the very time concealed. This appears to 
be very extraordinary and unaccountable, bat sncb is the ca^e in many 
districts that I have visited, such as Jhansie, LuUutpore, and G-walior. 

A sportman to he successful in such wUd districts as I have just 
named must be a tolerable linguist, accostomed to the ways and habits 
of the natives, and, above all, not too proud to associate and converse 
with the poor jungle tribes. He should invariably show kindness to 
the villagers, and keep his sereanta in a strict state of discipline, not 
allowing them to annoy or bully the natives, as they are constantly in 
the habit of doing, e.g. of obtaining food without paying for it, or of 
beating down the legitimate prices of the village bunniah or grain- 
seller. 

On arriving at a village, he should in the evening send for the head 
men of the place, speak kindly to them, inquire after their crops, find 
out if the bunniah has sufficient com, flour, &c., to supply him and bia 
camp foUowera, and if not (which is very often the case, and such a 
sudden invasion is sometimes most inconvenient, not to say a severe 
tax on the villagers) he should enter into such arrangements that the 
people may have no cause to complain, and finally, he should make it 
an invariable practice, when striking his camp, and about to march 
elsewhere, to inquire if everything supplied to himself, servants, camp 
followers, and beaters, has been fully paid for. The probabilities are, 
that shonld he visit that same village on a future occasion, he will be 
welcomed by its inhabitants, and if there be a tiger prowling in 
the neighbourhood, the people will not only give information where to 
find him, but assist in driving him out. 

Though several of. my predecessors, well experienced in the ways 
and habits of the tiger, have pointed out that the animal seldom if 
ever roars, and altogether differs from the lion in this respect, yet we 
constantly see allusion made in print to the ' roar of the tiger j ' in fact 
it is almost a proverbial eipreasion. The only occasion on which I ever 
heard the animal give utterance to what might perhaps be called a 
roar, was once when I was encamped near a jungle, which had till quite 
recently been inhabited by a pair of tigers. The male tiger had how- 
ever just before our arrival, fallen to the matchlock of a Thakoor, 
and the disconsolate widow, the tigress, for hours together on the night 
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of oar arrival, continned calling for her mate, oftea in a loud mournful 
cry which, as I said before, might perhaps be called a roar. 

Mr. Dunlop, in hia interesting work * Hnnting in the Himalayas,' 
well describes the truly unpleasant sound which a tiger utters wheuj 
full of fury, he comes oat, and charges his foes. He says : 

' Its charge is accompanied with a succession of rapid, startling, 
coughing growls.' But this again cannot be called a roar. 

I have frequently at night heard tigers when going their rounds, 
(and hungry, I believe], make a low yawning whine. This is generally 
done by a tiger holding his bead close to the ground : the yawn ends off 
with a kind of subdued grunt, not unlike distant thunder. More than 
once, when encamped high up in the Himalayas, on a still night, 
I have heard this same yawning whine, far down in the valleys below. 
Once when halting at a place called Bamgurh, between Nynee Tal and 
Almorah, in company with two friends, we heard a tiger, apparently 
about half a mile off, in a deep valley behind the Dawk Bungalow, and 
soon aft«r, the repeated barking of two kakur (Oervufu* aureiM, the 
little barking deer) on the face of an opposite hiU, showed the 
direction which the tiger was taking. 

Again, when in camp with my brother-in-law in the Fhilibheet 
district near the banks of the Sardah, I was awakened one night by a 
police sentry, who was in a bit of a funk, I suspect, at having heard 
a tiger passing down the opposite bank cf the river, only a few hundred 
yards off, and uttering, at intervals of perhaps a minute, the same 
moaning yawn that I have already described. The following morning 
I came across the tiger's punjahs, or foot-prints, and ^om the 
size of them he must have been a grand beast. Most cats dislike 
water, hut a tiger distm'bed by beaters and suspecting danger in front, 
will not shrink from taking to water, and swimming across a river, to 
avoid the snare laid for him. I have twice seen this happen. 

A very extraordinary occurrence took place a few years ago neai' a 
place called Morari in Uie ]jallutpore diskict. I tell the tale ae it was 
told to me. Three sportsmen were out in the month of May heating 
for tigers, and one day put up a pair of them on the bank of a river. 

H B (the narrator of the story) was posted on one side of the river, 

where the bank was very steep, roc^, and bare of trees ; hia com- 
panions G n, of the 93rd Highlanders (then stationed at Jhansie, 

and later of Ashantee &me), and C— e, were on the other hank, 
seated on a ledge of rock overhanging a thin strip of sparse jungle 
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between tliem and the river. All roimd them the foliage and thieket 
was rery dense. As I hare said, a pair of tigers were found, aod driven 
forward 1^ the tfaoatsof the beaters. These showed themselves within 
gnn-shot of the position where the two hunters on the rock awaited 

them. One beast came forward, and was hit through the bodj b; G- n. 

It scrambled down the bank of the river, took to the water, and com- 
menced swimming across a large, deep pool directly towards H s, 

who called oat to his comrades to cease firing, and that he would put an 
end to the wounded brute as soon aa ever it reached his side of the river ; 
which would have been an eaaj matter, I imagine, for he showed me 
where his poet was, above the water and well out of harm's way. The 
pair of sportamen however, did not take this good advice, but fired 
several more shoto at the beast in the act of swimming across, and 
when it had reached about the very centre and deepest part of the 

pool, a shot from C e took effect, and killed at once. H s 

informed me that he believed the ballet struck the tiger on the back of 
the head, and then, eztraordinaij as it may read, the beast slowly sank 
and was never found again. 

H a assured me that fh)m his position, whence he had a com- 
manding and clear view, he could for nearly half a minute see the carcase 
of the tiger sinking Carther and farther down in the deep blue water, 
until it altogether disappeared, and for ever; in apite of a large 
reward being offered, and every effort made to recover the dead animal. 
It was certainly a hard piece of luck. I have passed the spot several 
times, and once noticed within a mile of the place a pair of crocodiles 
lying aide by side asleep on a slab of rock. It is possible that they 
or some of their brethren benefited by this extraordinary occurrence, 
fto: I auapect a crocodile woald at once take advantage of such an 
opportunity and gladly make a meal off the carcase. I have read of 
instances in which the scaly reptile has not shrank from a single 
combat with a tiger, when the latter has approached the water's 
edge to drink. One thing sportsmen shoold remember from the above 
tale— don't fire at a tiger when swimming in deep water. 

The tiger has few enemies able or willing to attack him besides 
man. I have frequently been told by the jungle tribes c^ the Central 
provinces and Bundelkund, that tlie tiger, great and powerful as he is, 
fears the wild dog ; thathe would leave a jungle aa aoon as ever a pack 
of these ravenous brutes enter it, not only from dread of Ouon ruft/an« 
but also because he well knows that game of all kinds desert a jangle 
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BOon after the arrir&l of a wild pack : and that occasionally they had 
known of tigers having been killed and devoured hy wild dogs. I 
could never hriug myeelf to believe this, though so repeatedly assared 
by old shikaries that to their certain knowledge instances had occurred 
dnring their time. It seems so aulikely that wild dogs shoold attack 
such a fonnidable foe as a tiger, in a cooibat with whom they would 
be certain of getting plenty of hard knocks even if they did prevail in 
the end, especially when the jungles hard by were probably full of all 
kinds of deer, which they could hunt down with ease. I say that until 
the last few yeuv I was of opinion that sach an occurrence was too 
improbable to be believed ; my belief, however, was very much shaken 

by an inquiry held by my friend H s and myself into the facts 

of the reported killing of a tiger by wild dogs iu 1872, and I am not 
nearly so incredulous now. 

Before joining H s for oar usual hot weather campaign against 

the feree of the Lullutpore jungles, he had written to me, saying that 
a report bad recently come in from the southern part of the district, 
of a tiger having been killed and devoured by wild dogs, and that he 
proposed we should make a point of visiting the spot and instituting 
a strict inquiry into the whole circnmstances of the case. We did 
so about a month after, and from the testimony of the people of the 
place, it appeared that the natives inhabiting a small village in a very 
wild and out-of-the-way part of the country, had been aware for 
several months that a pair of tigers were in possession of the surround- 
ing jungles. One night early in the \,ot weather, several of them when 
sitting out in the moonlight, heard a most extraordinary noise in the 
forest hard by ; they imagined it to be occasioned by two male tigers 
fighting ; not an nnasual occurrence at certain timet of the year. On 
the following morning when going out to cat wood, a party of them by 
chance came across the bones of a tiger recently killed, lying in every 
direction, with a large piece of flesh ^nd skin adhering to one hind leg ; 
moreover they found three wild dogs lying dead in one spot. We 
examined five or six most reapectable natives separately, and cross- 
examined each one severely, to elicit the truth, and they certainly did 
not contradict one another in any material point, in fact so strong and 
complete was the chain of evidence, that we both felt inclined to change 
the opinion we had hitherto held on this interesting topic. Since then 
I have heard of another combat between similar champions, not ter- 
minating, however, viith the same result. A. sportsman was out in camp 
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in Central India in 1873, and a tiger killed a bnllock not far from the 
encampment, and apparently while occupied at his gory repast was 
attacked by wild dogs, probably endeavouring to obtain {Ktssession of 
the prey. A tremendoos battle had taken place, and no less than five 
wild dogs were left dead on the field, while the tiger appears to have 
made good bis escape. 

I am indebted to a friend for the following interesting anocdote 
giving an account of a mortal combat between a tiger and wild boar. 
He says: — 

< In the cold weather of 1865, when shooting in the Sanger district 
near a place called Preprasser, I found a large pateh of grass trodden 
down and covered with blood asd bristles. On searching about we found 
an old grey boar of the largest size lying dead, and on beating another 
cover close by for spotted deer, came across a dead tiger covered with 
wounds, and his bowels protruding. On tracking back we found marks 
of blood leading from where the boar was lying. The inference was 
clear. The tiger and old solitary wild boar had evidently had a fight, 
the former most probably the aggressor in the first instance. The 
result was the death of both the champions.' 

The natives of Assam at certain seasons of the year kill numbers of 
deer, hog, and such like animals, by driving them into nets skilfully 
placed on the outskirts of thick patches of gross and thicket. Not 
nnfreqnently a tiger in endeavouring to steal off becomes entangled in, 
the meshes of one of these nets, when there is usually a ' cnt and run ' 
made by the hunters. When stationed at Tezpore, in May 1866, an 
unfortunate native was struck down by a netted tiger, and fearfully 
it^ured. The case was not altogether hopeless, if the snfferer had, 
without a moment's delay, received proper treatment from a skilful 
surgeon, but the wounded man happened to be a 'Holy Brahmin,' so 
his friends would not consent to his being attended by an Englishman, 
and the consequence was he died shortly after. 

In the Cossyah Hills, where tigers are very destructive in certain 
localities, I oft«n noticed traps set for them, but have never known one 
captured, though leopards were constantly caught. 

The tigers on the Eastern Frontier have an especial predilection for 
horse fiesh, and when I was stationed at Cherra Foonjee in 1865, tigers 
at night constantly ascended the bare table land on which the station 
is built, from the heavy jungles at the foot of the Cossyah range, and 
carried off horses and ponies. Two of my brother officers sat up one 
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eTetiing over the carcase of a ' tattoo ' or pony, which had heeo killed 
the prerions night, but only a Btnall portion devoured, so that there was 
every probability of the maraader returning for a second meal. They 
took up a position in the ruins of an old building, or the ed^e of a 
plateau. Before the sun had set the tiger appeared, and two or three 
shots tvere fired at him, hut he made off, though the sportsmen believed 
that he had been struck. 

An extraordinary event happened while I was stationed at Jhansie. 

Our brigadier, Colonel B n (since dead, I regret to say), and one of 

his subalterns, C fe, were ont together in the Seepree district tiger 

shooting. One morning they pat up a large tiger and shot him. The 
beaters reported to them that they had come across the carcase of a 
bear, recently killed and half eaten, near the spot where they had first 
put tip the tiger just accounted for. The two sportsmen examined the 
remains of the bear, and became convinced that the tiger had not only 
killed, but devoured the missing portion of poor ' Bhaloo.' To clear 
np all donbt they had the tiger opened, and portions of the bear's flesh 
were found in his stomach. This is the only tustance of the kind that I 
have ever heard of. It is sot nnusual when beating for large game to 
pttt Ttp tigers and bears, sometimes also panthers, in the same cover. 

There are three ways of carrying on tiger shooting practised by 
English sportsmen in tiie East. The first and most general plan is 
howdah shooting. A well-organised party of perhaps four guns, with 
fifteen or twenty elephants, more or less, even in these times may bag 
perhaps twenty tigers in a month or six weeks, besides other game. 
Howdah shooting in my opinion is decidedly the best mode for carrying 
on the sport. 

Next we have the ' hankwa,' or driving certain patches or tracts of 
jungle with an army of beaters, the guns posted in advance, either in 
machans (seats made with poles in lofty trees) or on the top of rocks 
or other commanding positions. Under such circnmstances there is 
little if any more danger than in howdah shooting so far as the sportsmen 
are concerned, thoagh there is always a risk of some of the beaters 
getting mauled. Occasionally, especially when driving the broad bed of 
a river, the guns are simply posted in an irregnlar line to cover the 
ground, and the sportsmen stand behind bushes or patches of grass, 
there being no trees or rocks at hand to take advantage of. I need 
hardly say that the sport is then daBgerous, and is really what we so 
often hear about — Shooting on foot. 
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Tbifl plan of carrying on tiger sbooting is adopted in Bondelkand, 
Gwalior, and other parts of Central India ; also in Bombay ; whererer, 
in foct, the g;roand is impracticable for nnng elephants. 

In certain localities — onljr in forest conntiy, I imagine — a aystem of 
driving the jnngle with beaters in the direction of a line of machans 
has been saccessfiillj carried on for a series of ;ean, but only, so far 
as I am aware, in one particnlar part of the conntry specially adapted 
for the sport, viz. the Hirsapore jangles in ttie neighbonrhood of the 
Soane river. The manner of condncting and carrying oat Bnccesafnlly 
this excellent and safe method of tiger shooting has been fnlly 
described qaite recently by ' A late Cnstoma' Officer ' in his interesting 
work, * Fast I>ayB in India.* 

There is yet another way of billing tigers, generally despised by 
Enropeans, and that is, sitting np in a trachan or tree over a kill or 
pool of water, and waiting till the tiger comes to make his sapper 
or qnench his thirst, as the case may be, and then giving his royal 
highness a warm reception. I mnst confess that I myself have a 
partiality for the sport, though I cannot boast of having met with any 
great success. 

T have never had the good fortane to be inoladed in one of the 
well-eqnipped and thoronghly organised parties that each year sweep 
throogh portions of oar own and the Nepanl Terai, sometimes 
numbering thirty or more elephants. Good sport nnder snch circam- 
stances is almost certain, and a nomber of tigers are yearly killed in 
this manner with little difficulty, and with hardly any danger to the 
sportsmen. Snch opportunities of sport are, however, osaally speaking, 
open to only a few. I may say, however, that I have seen a fair 
amount of bowdah shooting in Assam and Rohilkand, and for the 
benefit of those unacquainted with the manner of carrying on this 
sport, I will describe the general plan of procedure, and add a few 
hints which I have learnt by experience, and which may possibly be of 
use to a tyro. 

The first and great point, after procuring leave of absence, making 
up a party, and agreeing to start on a certain date, is to obtain a 
sufficient number of elephants to beat with, and a few extra steady 
ones accustomed to the sport, to put the howdahs on. Often this is no 
easy matter. In certain parts of the country, such as the Pbilibheet 
district, for instance, elephants ftt for tiger shooting are numerous and 
easily procnred. Almost every Mussulman Zemindar, or native of any 
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rank, posaesses one at least, Bometimee two or three elephants, and in 
Buch a quarter there ia little difficulty fespecially if a district officer 
forms one of the party) in collecting the desired nnmher. On the 
other hand, in Bandelknnd, Gwalior, and in the Central Provinces, 
elephants for the most part are exceedingly scarce. Often there is 
the greatest trouhle in eng^ng six or eight, and to obtain these 
iiie sportsmen have generally to depend on the assistance of the com- 
missariat officer of the nearest large station. Some of the best howdah 
elephants that I have ever come across have been the property of 
Government. Having bespoken and engaged a sufficient numhOT of 
both howdah and pad (beating] elephants, the next thing is to send 
out a gang of experienced shikaries as an advance guard a full 
month before a start is made, with instructions to proceed through 
the tract of country determined on as the most likely to produce 
sport, and to make full inqniries en route from the villagers and 
connbry people, and especially from local shikaries, if tigers are about, 
and where. They shonld ascertain where cattle have recently been 
killed, and proceed to the spot themselves to discover the lair of 
the tiger or tigers. I have already mentioned that in the hot weather 
these animals do not wander much, but keep in one particular spot; 
they will then inform the country people that ' the sahibs ' are coming, 
and that if they will famish reliable ' khubber * to the sportsmen on 
their arrival a few weeks later, and keep an eye meanwhile on the 
cattle slayers tiiey will receive a handsome reward for their trouble. 

Probably before the hnnters get under way the leader of the gang 
sent in advance will have returned from his rounds, and if he is an 
intelligent, trustworthy man, a very good idea may be formed from his 
report of the prospect of a good bag being made, or the contrary. 

By ascertaining all this before starting, and altering the course 
accordingly, so as to pick up one tiger reported here and another 
there, an immense amount of labour and time is saved. 

On the arrival of the partf, near some spot where a tiger has been 
reported to be in the neighboarhood, and an encampment having been 
formed — probably in a tope (clump) of trees neu- a village for the 
convenience of getting supplies — a consultation is held, in which the 
vill^e shikary, should there be one, and the aheers or cattle-keepers 
of the village, are included. If the tiger, by recent depredations, has 
shown his exact whereabouts, or has been tracked to bis lair, then no 
time should be lost in looking him up. But if, as is often the case 
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though he is known to be prowling aboat, there is a doubt, on acconnt 
of the extent and denseness of the cover, as to his exact lair, other steps 
ma; be necessary to lead to ultiroate success before ordering the 
elephants out. 

An excellent plan, under the ci ream stances I have described, 
though it may appear cruel to some, is, to have four or fire bullocks, or 
still better, yonug fat buffaloes, tied np that same evening in certain parte 
of the jungle frequented by the tiger, and left- out during the night. 
The bnf^oes should be hobbled, not tied up by ropes round the neck. 
The latter proceeding often awakens the suspicions of a cunning tiger, 
who straightway declines meddling with the bait, and makes off. The 
probabilities are that the jnngle tyrant will within a day or two, likely 
enough the very first night, take one of these baits, and mabe a hearty 
meal off the unfortunate victim, and then there is every chance of his 
coming to grief, for usually speaking, having procured his dinner and 
filled his stomach, he becomes lazy, and meditating a second repast ere 
long off the same carcase, proceeds to some hiding-place not for off, 
IJCT down, and, gorged with fiesh, speedily falls into a heavy sleep. He 
is awakened by a crashing in the cover, caused by a mob of huge 
animals forcing their way through the thicket, with his enemies the 
white faces on their backs. At once he comprehends the dimger of his 
position, and stealthily attempts to flee, but in vain ; bis striped coat 
is seen, and presently a voUey from the howdahs rolls him over ; with 
an angry growl he recovers his lugs, and tarns round on his pursuers, 
but only to be speedily shot down. 

After a ' kill ' — the term used in India for the carcase of a bullock or 
buffalo killed by a tiger — has been reported, the usual plan adopted is 
for the sportsmen to turn out, get their howdahs up, and with as little 
delay as possible beat up carefully all the most likely places in the 
Ticinity of the carcase. But before starting, an experienced leader 
should be elected from among the party, one well acquainted with the 
country and the manner of conducting howdah shooting, and his 
orders must be implicitly obeyed by all. 

It is a fine sight to witness a line of elephants beating for big game, 
more especially to one mounted on a steady staunch elephant, with 
double-barrels arranged in readiness on each side. Sometimes on 
great occasions, as many as forty or fifty elephants are employed by one 
party, but I have never been out with more than twelve, which is a 
good number for three guns, one on either flank, slightly in advance 
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of the general line, the third in the centre. The elephants should not 
be hurried or pressed, bnt allowed to posh their way leisurely through 
the cover. 

If the jangle is yery thick, and festoons of creepers and dense 
matted thicket bar the way, as is otten the case, especially in forest 
country, the elephants should be kept tolerably close together. On 
reaching a more open coantry, with shorter or less tangled cover, they 
may be again extended, according as the leader may direct. He also 
gives orders for wheeling, changing direction, or any other manceavre 
that he may deem necessary. 

When beating thick grass jungle extending for miles over a level 
country, as is often the case in Assam, the whole body of elephants 
will be kept in line ; but when driving valleys or nullahs at the foot 
of ranges of hills, it is often necessary to send one or more guns on 
ahead to guard pa^es or gorges, throQgh which a cunning tiger may 
make his escape, and then reach some rocky mountain where elephants 
cannot follow. These ' stops ' having reached their positions in 
advance by a detour, and with as little noise as possible, the remainder 
of the elephants beat up towards them, and sbould the tiger be at 
bome, he is placed between two Sres, and probably one or other of the 
sportsmen gets a shot. 

When sent on in front to guard a passage such as I have attempted 
to describe, the sportsman on reaching his post should if possible place 
his elephant behind a bush or clump of grass sufficiently high to par- 
tially conceal him, and yet.with a good view all round ; perfect silence 
and a good look-out should be kept. It ia wonderfal bow silently the 
big cats approach. 

I was once posted in each a position, far in advance of the beaters 
(it was in Bandelkund, where men are used to drive the jungle), and 
soon after the first shouts from the distant host had given notice that 
the ' hank,' i,e. drive, had commenced, a lai^e tiger came stealing along. 
When I fired at him he certainly was not ten yards off, creeping 
along' below my position, and without any idea that his days were 
numbered. By good luck my first shot struck him &ir between the 
shoulders, breaking his back and completely flooring him there and 
then. I had taken the precaution, knowing the elephant to be an 
unsteady one, of turning his tail towards the beat, and thus obtained 
one steady shot before the elephant was aware of the proximity of the 
tiger. Immediately the former learnt by the dying growls of the 
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tiger what was tip, he attempted to bolt, bnt tbrtunatelj- the mahout 
muiaged to atop him aftei some little trouble. Tigers can aee but 
little in the full glare of an Indian sun, and if an elephant will stand 
tolerably steady, even with little cover in the vicinity, and especially 
in the bed of a river, with rocks and boulders around him resembling 
much in colour his own hide, nine chances to one an advancing tiger 
does not become aware of his awkward position till quite close up, and 
well within range of the occupant of the howdah. Then with a pause 
and a look up he comprehends the snare laid for bim, but probably 
all too late to escape the danger. 

Half the battle in howdah shooting, in fact the chief and moat 
important point of all, is to be moanted on a staunch elephant, with a 
good mahout on his neck, not a&aid when the time comes to take 
his charge into action. A very moderate shot, nnder snch favourable 
circumstances, may even in tlwse times kill bis half-dozen tigers in a 
BiDgle monUi, and without incurring the slightest risk or danger in 
accomplishing snch a feat. 

If on joining a party you are permitted to choose an elephant for 
your own howdah, do not be in a hurry or trust too much to appear- 
ances in making your selection. Fine, handsome tuskers are often the 
greatest cowards, and small, insignificant-looking females the very best 
and pluckiest; in fact I think female elephants are generally to be pre- 
ferred. 

Having selected your elephant find out if possible all about his 
or her antecedents and various peculiarities, and also inform your- 
self by inquiri^ what sort of character the mahout bears. Promise 
the latter a small reward for every head of large game you kill, and 
take an early opportunity of showing the man that yon use straight 
powder. Tbis will give him confidence, and he will not be a&aid when 
the time comes to take you up to a crouching tiger. A mahout does not 
care to go in for a scrimmage knowing that he has a muff behind 
him, and that likely enough his elephant, perhaps himself, may get 
mauled in the first encounter. The mahout can with ease, should he 
be so inclined, and without his master being a bit the wiser, not only 
make Ms elephant unsteady, but prevent the animal, however willing, 
&om going up to the tiger at all, although apparently, with Toice, arms, 
and legs, using every endeavour to urge the huge beast on in the 
desired direction. 

However, I have learnt by experience that it is as well if possible to 
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keep on good terms with ;oar mahout and not lose your temper should 
he through nerrousneBs or other caose misbehave. SometimeB he 
certainly is most aggravattDg, but it does not make things a bit 
better to abuse him continoally, aa I have known many do. At the 
same time watch the man carefully at first, especially if he is unknown 
to you. If you are certain that he is taifling with you, or not exert- 
ing himself to the utmost to obtain yon shots, and keeping tha 
elephant in his proper place at all times, then speak firmly to the man 
on returning home, and until his conduct improves stop all ' bnksheesh ' 
or reward. Generally speaking this will speedily bi-ing him to his 
senses. After a good day's sport, if your elephant has done well, see 
him properly fed yourself, and give him a basket of native sweetmeats 
or ' mithais * as these balls of sugar are called. There is nothing the 
noble bmte likes better, and he knows perfectly well that he only gets 
such delicacies when he has been a good boy. 

Before starting for a day's shooting you should see yoor own how- 
dah put up. If you are not present your servants will be almost certain 
not to fasten it properly, and before yon have been ap half an hoar, 
yon will find the howdah all on one side. Then comes an antying of 
ropes and uncoapliog of chains, and an attempt made once more to pat 
the heavy box upright in its place agi^, at the same time keeping 
everyone waiting. Moreover, when once a howdah has slipped, 
it will be almost certain to slip again, but if put on square and properly 
secured at first starting it will remain so all day. 

Perfect elephants for tiger shooting are extremely rare ; some, the 
great majority by far, will not even approach a tiger; others, perhaps, will 
permit the occupant of the howdah to take a shot, but should the tiger 
chai^, will wheel ronod snd make ofTwith a scream of terror. Others, 
again, become so excited as to go in for a little sport of their own, and 
when a tiger is rolled over by a bullet, msh forward with tmnh in the 
air, and try to kneel on, kick, or stab him with their tusks. Few indeed 
are those that will stand perfectly steady when a tiger charges, trusting 
to their master in the howdah to save them from the teeth and claws 
of the enemy. It is impossible for tiie best shot in the world to do any 
execution moaated on the back of a bolting elephant ; generally speaMsg 
it is as much as the unfortunate sportsman can do to hold on and keep 
his position, and should there be trees in the vicinity he runs a risk of 
coming to fearfal grief against a low bough, which may dash the how- 
dah to pieces and perhaps injure him severely. On the other hud, if 
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the elephant stands firm there can hardly be an easier shot than a tiger 
making off or charging, and there is no excuse for missing such a mark. 

A sportsman on the back of a steady elephant is perfectly safe, and I 
have never heard of a tiger sncceeding in taking a man oat of a howdah, 
though I have from off a pad elephant. I remember seeing the barrels 

of a rifle belonging to General V h at Gowpatty deeply indented 

by a tiger's teeth. This tiger, in spite of being wounded, made good his 
charge on to the General's elephant. The old gentleman having fired 
'erety shot in the locker,' had to hold his rifle barrels across the 
assailant's jaws to prevent the brute from seizing him and dragging 
him from his howdah until a brother sportsman (if I remember rightly) 
came up alongside and knocked the tiger off with a ball through the 
body. 

Occasionally, in spite of repeated wounds and a shower of balls, a 
tiger will succeed in making good his assault, and spring right on to 
the elephant's head or body (I have seen this happen twice], and then 
great care is necessaty to get rid of the foe, for a ball carelessly aimed 
may severely injure or even kill the elephant. A most extraordinary 
accident of this kind happened some years ago in the Pbilibheet 
conntty. A zemindar of that district, by name Bam Lai, a good shot 
and sportsman, accidentally killed a tiger and his own elephant both 
with one bullet. Ram Lai himself related the story to me, and to this 
day I believe the bones of the elephant may be seen lying where tiiis 
unfortunate affair took place. If I remember rightly Bam Lai had 
wounded the tiger near a swamp called the Mala ; he was mounted on 
a female elephant, well known to be one of the best and stauncbest for 
ijger shooting in Bohilknnd. One or two Mends were with him at 
the time, but tbeir elephants conld not be induced to face the 
wounded tiger, so be went in at the brute alone. The tiger charged 
and succeeded in fixing himself high tip on the elephant's head. The 
mahout called out to his master to save him, and Bam Lat leaning 
over the howdab-rails attempted to shoot the tiger through the head 
and succeeded in doing so, but at the very second he drew the trigger 
the poor elephant, doubtless in great pain, threw up her bead, and as 
ill luck would have it the bullet dropped both tiger and elephant stone 
dead, the latter uttering a loud cry as she fell. 

The sportsman sboald always be in readiness for a shot. As I 
have said before, it is often when least expected and likely enough 
in the most unlooked-for quarter that you come across a tiger. T 
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well remember once in Assam losing mj chance throngb not being 
in readiness when the time came. In company with two brother 
officers, I had been ont beating with elephants through a long, hot 
day, and towards evening we tnmed in the direction of home, agreeing 
to fire at anything that might get np. Presently an old boar jumped up 
in the grass, almost between the feet of my elephant, and old ' Jung 
Bahadoor ' tired and half asleep with the day's toil, gave snch a start, 
that for the moment I was thrown oflF my balance. Steadying myself 
again, I fired right and left : one bullet told loud on his hide but took 
effect too far back to stop him, and when I had Bcatched up my 
second gtin he bad passed me. The second howdah poured in a 
broadside of three barrels, but the thick grass made the shooting diffi- 
cult and on went piggy with a grnnt of defiance ; he had still, however, 

to pass a third enemy, Captain Gr e of my regiment, a steady good 

hall shot. Bang I the boar staggered, hut plnoky to the last, on he 
went, at lessened speed; a second shot however closed hia career and 
he subsided in the grass. We got down and in a few minutes 
had the beast ' padded,' (t.e. placed on a pad elephant] much to the 
apparent satisfaction of several of our Seikhs behind us in the howdahs, 
who prefer the fiesh of the wild hog to any venison. We were then 
within two miles of our barracks, and imaged the day's sport to be 
over ; about 200 yards from where we had < padded ' the boar, some- 
thing stirred in a patch of grass, in front of my elephant, moving &om 
left to right. The elephant stopped, curled up his trunk and tmm- 
peted. Instead of being ready and prepared for a shot, I was sitting 
down in the howdah smoking, and now when all too late I caught up 
a loaded rifle (I had not even taken the trouble to re-charge the empty 
guns), bnt the animal, whatever it was, had passed on : my &iend on 
the right fired at the moving grass bat withoat effect; the jungle was 
too thick to let us catch a glimpse even of the game in &ont of as, 
till presently, to the astonishment of everyone, a fine tiger brokt^ 
cover and made right across the open for the edge of some very high 

reeds. Captain G e fired twice but the distance was too great. 

Having reloaded, we went in pursuit, bnt the opportunity was lost; 
the tiger reached some very thick jungle, and, do what we could, ho 
was not to be found again ; the sun got low, and we were compelled to 
give np the chase and make for home. 

Usoally speaking eight or nine o'clock is qnite early enough to 
start on a tiger-shooting expedition in the hot weather months. Wild 
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animals, afler wandering aboat in search of food all night, generally reach 
their lairs and dens about daj light; still it is just as well not to begin 
too early, or before the sun is well np, and perhaps by that time the 
gangs of shikariea and trackers, who will have been oat rery early, and 
■gone their rounds to ascertain by the tracks what wild anim^ have 
been on the move since the previous evening, may have returned with 
the latest intelligence of their movements. 

The howdah sportsman, beating for large game in forest jungles, 
will do well to keep a vigilant look-^ut for, and avoid bmsbing against, 
or even passing anywhere near, the nests of wild bees, which may often 
be seen hanging from the boughs of trees in the Terai, and in most of 
our Indian jungles. 

The vicious inhabitants of these nests, are not to be trifled with. 
Not unfreqnently, they will, without the slightest provocation, furiously 
attack the hunter, his attendants, and worst of all, the elephants. 
What follows can be easily imagined. Maddened with pain, and 
shrieking with terror, the elephants, in spite of the best endeavours of 
their mahoats to restrain them, rush headlong here, there, and every- 
where. The unfortunate occupant of the howdah, driven frantic by a 
swarm of the abominable insects stinging him on the face and neck, 
his guns flying about in every direction, while he continually has to 
duck his head to avoid a scrape in the face &om a branch, or the risk of 
being haK strangled by the pendent loop of some tough creeper, considers 
himself lacky, if at length his mahout r^ains control over his aSrighted 
charge before the howdah is dashed to pieces by coming in contact 
with the bough of a tree. 

Bees' nests are fortunately not quite so common in Central India, 
tbongb I can recall to mind a regular stampede in the Saugor country 
caused by one of our party carelessly shaking the very branch from which 
three bees' nesta were hanging. 

I will now pass on to the second mode I have mentioned of shoot- 
ing tigers daring the hot season, as carried on in Bnndelkund, Gwalior, 
and other parts of Central India, viz. : by driving (or hanking as it is 
called) certain portions of jnngle, generally the Imnks or beds of rivers, 
deep ravines, or low ranges of hills, with an army of beaters. 

I need hardly say that this system of tiger shooting is only adopted 
ia parts of the country where, on account of the roc^ and broken state 
of the ground, it is impossible to use elephants, or where elephants 
cannot be procured to assist the sportsmen. I have already mentioned 
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how difficult it IB in manj diatricts, especially io Central India to 
obtain even a few elephants for sporting^ purposes. 

Sometdmes in a * hankwa ' (or drive with beaters) the guns are posted 
on the topa of rocks or other commanding heights, or the sportsmen 
clamber up into trees, high enough to be out of harm's way, and Bit 
astride of bonghs ; occasional!; in forest caiintrj, machans or plat- 
forms made of stout poles and boughs, or charpojrs (native bedsteads) 
lashed firmly to trees at a. height of twelve or fiiteen feet from the 
ground, are prepared for the guns. Sometimes, though not often, 
there are no trees, high rocks, or commanding positions to take advan- 
ti^ of, when the guns have simply to stand behind bushes, or patches 
of grass, to cover the ground on a level with the tiger should he show 
himself. This of course is dangerous, and under such circumstances 
not less than two well-armed sportsmen should be together at each 
post ; but the great objection to this system of tiger shooting is, that 
th^re is always a danger, even when the best and most careful arrange- 
ments have been made, of some of the poor beaters getting mauled. 
It is the bounden duty of sportsmen to protect these poor fellows, who, 
for two annas (three pence)— often less — with nothing but a stick in 
their hands, enter a jungle so dense that often they can only see a few 
paces in front of them, to drive out a ferocious brute. 

The great proportion of the wild beings who yearly offer their 
services as beaters, to Central Indian sportsmen, are poor, miserably 
clothed, and often h^-atarved mortals. And yet, sav^es as they are, 
I have seen them on trying occasions, and when exposed to real danger, 
exhibit wonderful pluck and coolness. They are in general honest and 
cheerful people, and among their leaders, are spme of the most re- 
nowned trackers that the world can show. 

The Bed Indian of North America has long been renowned for his 
address as a tracker, whether it be on the hunting path or war trail ; 
and the Caf&e of Southern Africa has won golden opinions from English 
hnntera for his ability and dogged perseverance in the art of ' spooring.' 
But Anglo-Indians, who like myself have repeatedly witnessed (and 
donbtiess as often been lost in wonder at) the consummate skill and 
marvellous sagacity habitoally displayed in following up the tracks of 
some wild aoimat by the lynx-eyed Bheels, Oonds, and Sahariahs of 
Bundelkund, more especially when the work is beset with every sort 
of difficulty — I say that those who have been spectators on such oc- 
casions will bear me out when I assert that these poor jangle people 
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are second to none as trackers, and that they cannot be surpassed b; any 
nation under the snn in this, the most important qualification of all 
in the mysteries of woodcraft, — an accomplishment only to be acquired 
by yean of patient stady and practice. 

It is wonderful how, in a large jungle extending for miles, these 
people will post the guns with extraordinary and nnfailing skill and 
sagacity in the exact spot where the game, if there, will surely pass. 

I have twice been present when nnfortnaate accidents have hap- 
pened to beaters. Both instances occurred within the space of ten days, 
and it may have been the same tiger that struck down both the poor 
fellows. In the first instance ;io one was to blame but the unfortunate 
man, who lost his life through his own rash conduct in acting contrary 
to the express orders we had given that same moroing — ^that there 
was to be no straggling, but that all the beaters were to keep together 
in one compact body. We were after a well-known savage tiger, that 
had killed several people at difEerent times, and had no fear of human 
beings. For years he had been the pest of a whole district, and we had 
journeyed tar in search of him. Knowing the character of the brute we 
had to deal with, we took special precautions to avoid accidents. A 
dozen policemen with loaded muskets were distributed among the 
beaters to protect them, and several more were furnished with blank 
ammunition to squib off aa the beat advanced, and thus to drive the 
beast before them, tiU he reached a certain open spot, where the 
guns would be posted and where it was hoped that he would meet with 
his deserts. 

The beat extended along the bank of a small river, covered with 
dense thorn bushes, and the edge of the water fringed with thick patches 
of bright green willow and reeds. 

The tiger retired into one of these dumps and would not move 
further, in spite of stones being hurled in from above, and numerous 
shots fired. We had a single howdah elephant with us, but it was 
impossible, so steep and rocky were the banks of the river, to get him 

down to the required spot. My companion H s ordered some of hia 

men to set a light to the jungle, and after several futile attempts, they 
at length succeeded in establishing a regular blaze, which soon burnt 
up the thorn bushes, graaa and everything dry, but the patch of green 
willows and reeds remained ; and ensconced in the midst crouched the 
tiger. We were yet consulting what was to be done to oust the brute, 
when a savage growl, followed by a rush of the beaters up the bank. 
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attracted oar attention, and then several of the men called out that one 
of their number had heen strack down by the tiger. It was too trae : a 
fine young * aheer ' or catUe-keeper, without Baying a word to hJB 
companions, who were quite unaware of his intentions, had foolishly 
crept forward, to try and diacorer the actual apot where the tiger was 
biding. He moBt hare approached within a tew feet of the animal, 
for it struck bat one blow, without moving or exposing its body, and 
dashed the unfortunate man with great violence to the bottom of 
a stony ravine, from whence his comrades dragged him before we 
reached the spot. The poor fellow had a fearful injury on the head, 
caused either by the tiger's paw or the rocks against which he bad 
been dashed, but we had hopes that it was not a mortal wound. We 
made the best bandage we could, tearing up a shirt, and having cut 
dovm some boughs and made a litter, speedily conveyed him to the 
higher ground, where the elephant was standing, and at once had him 
carried to our tents, while airaQgements were being made to have 
him sent to the nearest hospital, where he would be properly at- 
tended to. But all was of no avail ; the unfortunate man died that 
same evening ; his skull was fractured, either by the blow of the tiger's 
, paw, or by ^ fall into the nullah, probably the former. 

Now, as I said before, do one was to blame in this unfortunate 
business bat the poor lad himself; still it was a very sad occnrrence, 
bud we felt it the more when, after having made every effort to avenge 
Ikis death, we were a few days later compelled to give up the chase of 
this cunning beast. 

About nine or ten days later, near a place called Bhonta, where I 
had shot a very lai^e male tiger the previous year, we met with another 
catastrophe, possibly occasioned by the same brute. The jungle we 
were beating was on the same river and only eight or ten miles dis- 
tfuit from ttie scene of the first unfortunate affair, and this was an 
instance of what may occnr at any time when beaters are used. 

We were driving a long patch of thick scrub jungle overhanging 
namerons narrow ravines and deep water-courses bordering the banks 
of the river Jamin, where a tiger was known to reside. Every possible 
precaution had been taken beforehand to prevent accidents, and only 
those who were willing to assist us in the hunt were employed as beaters. 
I was mounted on an elephant which on this occasion we were able to 
bring into use, and posted nearly half a mile ahead of the rest of the 
guns, where there was a break in the cover, and from my howdah I 
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could obtain a tolerably clear sbot at an animal passing ap tbe banlc of 
the river. We distributed aereral anned men among tbe beaters and 
caationed them to keep well together. Whether the tiger had beard 
or seen ns as we made a detoor to take np our posts, I am unable 
to flaj, bat evidently be saspected danger ahead, and after being 
mored once or twice and driren forward by the shouts and noise behind 
bim, he deliberately cronohed down in a narrow crevice in the gronnd 
well concealed hj tiie grass and bushes around, and there waited till 
the line of beaters approached ; then he charged through them with a 
savt^ growl ; a poor fellow crossed his path and was immediately 
struck down. He received a very severe flesh wound on the shoulder 
from which, however, he eventually recovered. But doubtless had the 
blow been delivered on the throat or head, the consequences would have 
been tbe same as in the first sad afiUr. 

Now here was an instance of a beater getting severely mauled 
through no &ult of bis own or of anyone else, and it is the liability to 
such accidents that is the great objection to using men to drive tbe 
jangles for tigers. We certainly were most unfortunate in that year, 
and the two accidents which I have related are the only ones which 
have happened when I have been present, but I have known of mEiny 
narrow escapes. 

A pair of elephants, or even a single steady beast, are of the very 
greatest assistance in beating for tigers in the manner I have jost 
described. Perhaps a tiger is 6red at and wouaded, and retires into 
some thick clamp of bushes ; to follow him into the covert on foot, 
under such circumstances, is the height of folly ; and many an English 
gentleman has lost his life through rasbly infringing this golden rule. 
These large cats, even on open ground, crouch so low and lie so flat 
that it is often difficult to distinguish their yellow coats from the 
sandy soil, and in tangled thicket or grass jangle it is impossible, even 
at a distance of a few paces, to make out distinctly the treacherous brute 
crouching to the earth and in readiness to make his spring. Then is 
the time when, if the ground will permit of his being brought into 
play, a single elephant comes in so usefully. With one or two sports- 
men on bis back, in readiness for a shot, guided by his ntahoat be ad- 
vances into the thicket and compels tbe tiger either to show himself, or 
move his position, and in doing so the probabilities are that he exposes 
himself and offers a chance to one or other of the sportsmen ; but the 
great point of all is, that this is accomplished without risking the lives 
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of either bantere or beaters : it is therefore a matter of the greatest im- 
portance before starting on a tiger-sbooting expedition with beaters, 
to secure Uie services of one or two steady elephants. Moreover, 
the animals are most nsefnl for various purposes on the line of march, 
such as carrying tents and baggage, and also for bringisg home the 
game after a successfol bant. 

Howdah shooting ia a most luxurious way of carrying on sport, 
with your guns ranged on either aide of you, and a big umbrella held 
over head by a native in the back seat of the howdah. Things under 
these circumstances are mightily different and considerably less harass- 
ing than plodding along all day on foot iu the hot sun. 

Of all sports tiger shooting on foot during the hot weather months 
is the most trying and arduous. It requires a man to be in robust and 
sound health and with the real spirit of the chase in him to go out da; 
after day in a broiling sun, with a blast of scorching hot wind blowing 
as if from the mouth of a furnace, a blinding glare, clouds of dast, 
continual thirst, bathed in perspiration, much toil, and often after all 
with but poor success as a reward. He must indeed have the bumps of 
patience and perseverance strongly developed to carry him through such 
harassing work with equanimity. I have had my hands covered with 
blisters from the heat of the rifle barrels, my face and neck scorched and 
burnt to the colour of mahogany by the terrible sun, water constantly 
having to be ponred on the back of my head to prevent a sun stroke 
and over my shoes to make the heat of the leather bearable. These 
are some of the trials a hunter must put up with ; but when at last 
he is successful and brings in one, perhaps a pair of royal tigers as 
the fruit of his exertions, he feels repaid for all that he has gone 
through, and bis success encourages bim to try again. 

In Crwalior, Bundelkund, and other parts of Ceutnil India, the 
sportsman in search of tigers during the hot weather months in the 
vicinity of such rivers as the Scinde, Betwab, Pessaun, and many others, 
has frequently to cross miles of high, arid table lands covered with slabs of 
rock, low stunted trees, and bushes, a dreary desert without a vestige 
of a green leaf or sprouting twig, the ground baked as bard as iron by 
the glaring sun and scorching hot wind, and not a sign of a living crea- 
ture except, perhaps, a stray ravine-deer, or may be a p^r of sand-grooae. 
Suddenly and unexpectedly the scene changes, and the banter comes 
upon a deep yawning ravine, called hy the natives a * koh,' the bed of 
which in the rainy season is a roaring rapid, bat now is clothed in rich 
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green Terdore and foliage, most refreslimg to the eye ailer crossing 
milM of yellow dried-np plain. The rocky sides of these ravines are often 
perpendicalar, some only a few score yards across from side to side, 
others of great breadth ; generally there is a stream of water trickling 
down the centre, or here and there springs of water slowly ooze ont 
and drip from the rocks, forming small pools below, and here, at- 
tracted by the water and cover, the wild animals 'from the adjacent 
country are collected j not only tigers, panthere, and bears (the latter 
especially] resort to these deep nullahs, but samber, cheetul, and 
other cerridffi. 

Kach of these deep chasms has a name, and during the months of 
April, May, and June they are the most likely spots of all to hold big 
game. Moreover, they can, generally speaking, be beaten with ease 
and success. So steep and wall-bound are the sides that no living 
creature can ascend them, except in certain spots well known to the 
natives, and here the gnns are placed. Perhaps the sportsman is 
posted high up in the boughs of an old mangoe or bnrgot tree, well out 
of harm's way, or stands on a slab of rock overlooking the pass he is 
directed to gnard ', sometimes though not often in the very path 
where he with the striped coat, if at home and disturbed by the 
shonts of the beaters, will presently show himself. Generally speak- 
ing, two guns are sufficient, one on either side, to command one of 
these nullahs ; occasionally when it is over 100 yards in width, and the 
foliage at the bottom is very dense, a third gun is necessary in the 
centre to prevent a tiger creeping by unseen. 

A herd of samber or cheetul speedily show themselves after the beat 
baa commenced, and the black coat of old Bruin, as he comes shuffling 
along in his usual ungainly fashion, is sure to catch the eye of the 
sportsman ; but a crafty old tiger, perhaps accustomed to this kind 
of thing, advances slowly and cautiously without a sound to betray 
his footfall, now cronching along the sandy bed of the anllah, with 
overhanging Imshes to screen him from view, now stealthily taking 
advantage of each patch of scmb, creeper, or low tangled thicket, and 
seldom crossing the open or exposing his yellow striped coat to his 
enemies. He, I say, nnless a most vigilant watch is kept, will 
pass on, snccessfolly run the gauntlet, and make good his escape 
without having been perceived by one of his numerous enemies. 

There are certain rules for tiger-shooting on foot, which, if care- 
fully attended to, generally lead to success, and to the avoidance of 
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accidente. I am alluding to exceptional occasionB, when, on acconnt 
of there being no trees or high rocks to take adrantage of, the guns 
are posted on foot, behind bushes, grass, or cover of an; kind capable 
of affording conceabnent. 

Never under the above circnmstancea fire at a tiger coming towards 
yon, but allow him to pass, and then take your shot. There are 
several reasons for adhering carefull; to this rule. In the first place 
unless the beast is shot dead, he probably observes his enemies in 
front of him, and if wounded, will be almost certain to charge. If he 
does, the position of the sportsman, unless well supported, is highly 
dangerous, for, like all cats, a tiger occasioaaUj appears to be eudned 
with nine lives, and in spite of receiving numerous mortal wounds, 
he may at length sncceed in reaching his foes, and before dropping 
dead, inflict some fearful injury on the hunter or his followers. On the 
other hand, by remaining perfectly quiet till the tiger passes by and 
then taking a steady shot at him, much danger is avoided, for if not 
shot down, he nearly always springs forward, with a growl, and passes 
on without tnming back on his enemies. Again, when a tiger is 
fired at coming directly towards the gnna, if he does not charge he 
win almost to a certainty turn back, and shonid the beaters be close 
up will probably maul one or more of them. 

Lastly, it is a very bad practice to fire in the direction of a 
number of beaters. I have often seen it done by thonghtlesB men, 
but it is most unfair to these poor fellows, who have quite enough 
danger to face, without being exposed to this additional risk. If the 
ground lb at all level, a spinning ballet may uLake its way through 
several hundred yards of brushwood and grass, and with a large body 
of men advancing it is highly dangerous, I remember seeing a 
leathern bag which, suspended &om the neck of a Bhikaiy assisting in 
a line of beaters, had been perforated by a bnllet dischat^d from the 
rifle of a reckless and inconsiderate sportsman ; in this case the ball 
must have passed within a few inches of the man's body. 

To illustrate the danger of firing at a tiger coming towards you, I 

will relate what actually occurred to my friend H a, when out 

tiger-shooting, near Danwnr, on the banks of the Saur river, Lullutpore 
District, in the hot season of 1868. The account also shows the 

difiSculty of getting a iair shot at the head of a tiger. H s, who 

was by himself, Mid driving the jungle with beaters, commenced the 
mominflfof a splendid day's sport by a double shot at on enormous 
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tiger, irbicb went away wouoded, and was found dead the day after. 
Shortly after, in the same beat, a tigress and two nearly full-grown 
cubs came out close below bis post. The tigress reeeiFed a shot 
which tumbled her over dead into a crevice in the rocks, whence she 
was afterwords extricated. One cub disappeared, but the other came 
on and wa« quickly served the same way as its mother. The beat 
ended, and it was proposed to leave the dead tigers where they were 
lying, and beat higher up the river. My friend was next posted in a 
particularly awkward, not to say dangerous position. He stood 
between the steep bank of the river, which just about this spot was 
very deep, and a lot of rocks and brushwood on his right hand. The 
jungle in front was very dense, with only a small path running 
through it, evidently made by animals going to and fro to drink. 

Shortly alter the beat began H s saw a tigress swim across from 

the right to the left hand side of the river and ensconce herself in a 
cave, bat the beat coming on, she left this and came back to the right- 
hand bank, and then made her way straight down for where my Mend 
was standing. She descended by the path I have mentioned, and 

presently came directly opposite to H s and within a few paces of 

him. It was a truly awkward position; my friend aiming straight 
between the eyes of the brute, fired, and wounded it most severely, the 
animal was flong backwards as it were, but recovered herself a^n in 
an instant and, half-stunned, commenced battering a thorn bush to 

pieces close by, using both teeth and claws. H s could not get 

a clear shot at her while thus occupied, and dared not fire again for 
fear of attracting her attention until be coald make certain of kiUing 
her on the spot. At length he obtained a chance, and planting a shell 
fairly in tiie centre of the neck dropped her dead. 

On examination it was found that the first shell had struck her the 
lenst thing too high, and glancing over the skull had only partially 
stunned her. 

Take up the position pointed out to you as your post without 
making the slightest noise or talking ; there should be no chopping of 
branches or snapping of dry sticks to assist in screening the guns ; no 
tiger will show himself anywhere near a post after such a wamu^ of 
danger. Never object to your post ; if the man who places you is a 
competent authority on such matters, be assored that if, as is gener- 
ally the case, he is a resident of the nearest village and knows every 
inch of the surrounding connta-y, he understands far better than you 
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do where a tiger is likelj ta be found and which directioa he will 
most probablj take when aroused. Never n^Iect to take up aa safe 
a position as possible ; whether 70a believe a tiger will show himself or 
not, take advantage of a commanding spot, sach aa a high rock or a 
natural knoll. Do not remain at the foot of a tree, when yon have been 
directed to climb up it, because ;on do not expect to see a tiger walk 
oat, or are too lazy to make the exertion. Always face ' half right,' 
not directly towards the beat ; it is generally easy enoiigh, however 
cramped your position may be, to shoot to the left, bnt often very 
difficult, especially when sitting astride a bough, to turn round suffi- 
ciently to your right band to bring the sights to bear on a beast 
passing quickly . 

Tell your men sitting with yoa, should they happen to see something 
advancing before you, not to speak, but to draw your attention by 
palling your coat, or toaching yoa, and pointing. Keep yoor eyes well 
about : a tiger when driven forward by beaters approaches at a leisurely 
pace, and without making the slightest noise: he does not come bound- 
ing past, but deliberately, as if scorning to hurry himself. Unless 
passing tbroagh the thicket er at a distance, there can be no excuse for 
missing sach a &ir mark, bat there is something about the grand brute 
as be comes striding along that is liable to make the heart beat quickly 
and unsteady even those accustomed to meeting with a royal tiger. 
Bnt if possible get the better of each feelings before our Mend draws 
near ; let him come on, even in an exposed position : if yonr clothes 
are of some dull tint, as they should be, and you remain perfectly 
motionless, the brute will not observe you — a movement, however, or a 
mstle of leaves will draw immediate attention— allow him to pass, and 
then, take a steady, deliberate aim, just behind the shoulder, and draw 
trigger. Whatever happens, hit or miss, remsin qniet, not a move, 
keep your eye on the beast if possible, and put in a fresh cartridge. 
If you have dropped him in his tracks, althoiigh to all appearance he is 
stone dead, be most careAil in approaching the animal. Many a sad 
accident has happened at the moment of victory through too great 
eagerness and want of caution in going up to a beast lying apparently 
dead, bat yet with just enough life left in it to strike a last blow. Before 
walking close up to the prize, make one of your men throw two or 
three stones at him, and should there be a sign of his again recovering 
his legs, put in another shot at the back of the bead, which probably 
will be a settler. Never leave your post or show yourself till the 
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beaters tuitnaUy reach yon. I have koown a tiger saddenly appear at 
the very end of a beat, and only a few yards in front of the line of 
coolies. 

It is a good plan always to pay the beaters yourself after a day's 
shooting, or at any rate to see them paid in your presence, and before 
starting in the morning give to each man a wad, to be produced in the 
evening at pay time. This is necessaiy to prevent lazy rascals, who 
have done nothing, putting in their claim with those really deserving, 
and in a large aasemhly of men, perhaps eighty or a hnndred, it is 
impossible to decide who has rendered assistance or the contrary, and 
the production of a wad as a ticket does away with this difScnlty. 

I will now relate the most snccess^il day's tiger -shooting that I ever 
was engaged in. As is very often the case, we met with a great piece 
of luck when we little expected it. 

In April 1871, 1 left Jhansie to join my old sporting friend H s 

at Lullntpore. The weather, as is usually the case at that time of 
year, was exceedingly hot; however, the greater the heat and drier the 
weather, the better chance there vras of sport, which was some conso- 
lation to us. I found my friend encamped on the banks of the river 
Betwah. There was a lai^ ' mela,* or fair going on, and an immense 
concourse of people assembled, and he, as police officer, was there to 
keep order. The mahseer fishing in the Betwah was fairly good, 
though the fish averaged a small sise, and there was also a little 
shooting in the neighbourhood, bo time passed pleasantly enough, 
and at length, when the fair came to an end and the multitude had 
dispersed, we were able to pack up and be off. We steered south ia 
the direction of the Sangor country, making for a village in the vicinil^ 
of which a pair of tigers had made themselves notorious by their depre- 
dations. 

Our dis^pointment was great on reaching the place to hear that a 
Thakoor had been there beforehand, and a week previonsly had shot 
the male tiger from a machao ; however, the tigress was still said to 
be in the neighbourhood. We encamped under a splendid old tamarind 
tree, and that evening, when sitting oat in the moonlight enjoying our 
smoke, we heard the tigress roaring, doubtless for the loss of her mate.' 
Sometimes the sound appeared to come from one direction, sometimes 
from another. I oonld not sleep soundly, and when I did 8leep at all 

' I have alread J alluded to this exceptional ioatance of a tignaa roaring, at page 17. 
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it was to dream of tigers. We ma^e sure of finding her the following 
day, but after four frnitless beats on the morrow we gave it up and 
returned to camp. That night the jungles were silent for the first time 
(so the villagers informed us) siace the death of the tiger. 

The following morning we tried the jangles in another direction, 
working hard all daj ; bat tiiongh plenty of game was seen, there was 
no sign of the tigress, bo we struck our camp and again journeyed far- 
ther south, till after several marches we came on the Jamin river, and 
encamped near a small village called Midurwaho. The country in the 
vicinity was very wild, covered with scrub jungle, very little cultiva- 
tion, and few villages. H s had a police guard here, and on otur 

arrival the men composing the guard assured us that there were ua- 
doubtedly tigers in the neighbourhood, and that nnmeroaa cattle had 
been killed quite recently, a buffalo only one day before, and within half 
a mile of our tents. The following day was spent in collecting beaters 
and making every preparation for a ' hajik * ; towards evening a thunder- 
storm came on, and heavy rain fell. Now although this made the air 
cool and pleasant after three weeks of exceeding great heat, yet nothing 
could have been more unfortunate ibr our chance of sport. In very 
hot, dry weather tigers remain near water, and lie panting under some 
overhanging willow close down to a pool or stream, but when rain falls 
they often leave their haunts, and wander about all over the country. 

However, after the rain the ground was soft and in fine condition 
for tracking, and we folly expected to hear when our men came in, 
that, although the tigers had left their loir and gone either up or down 
the river, yet that our trackers, by following the punjahst or footmarks, 
bad been able to trace and mark down tha noble game. The gang of 
shikaries returned about eight o'clock, but with no encourf^ing news 
to cheer us with. They had discovered no recent traces of the tigers 
since the previous night's rain, and it seemed doubtful if they really 
were in the neighbourhood. The morning yraa cloudy ; thunder still 
rumbled overhead. About nine o'clock we turned ouf^ and proceeded 
to beat both banks of the river in the most likely spots. Liarge herds 
of spotted deer came trooping out, among them several fine stags, but 
not a trigger was drawn at such small gome for fear of disturbing the 
animals of which we were in search. 

The first three beats proved blank, and there was only one short 
one left. . It began to rain again j our men wished us to return home 
as they believed that there was littje use in persevering under sucU 
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Inckleas circumstances, but most fortuntitely we a^eed after a brinf 
consultation, in spit^ of tbe rain which now descended in torrents, to 
finish up hy driving the remaining small strip. We did not even take 
the trouble to draw lots for posts as usual. 

The Jamia river in the locality we were about to beat was very 
narrow. There was thick thorny jungle only on one bank (the side 
we intended to drive). The river curved considerably at this spot, and 
just at the chief bend there waa a ford across, where the stream ran 
very shallow, and this was the position selected to post the guns and 
bar the way. 

Our shikaries informed us that if a tiger were put up and came 
forward, the chances were that he would either take along the crest of 
the steep bank, where the cover waa densest, or descend and attempt a 
passage across by the ford I have mentioned to the opposite bank, with 
the intentioD of reaching and making his escape among a labyrinth of 
deep nullahs and watercourses lower dovra on that side. My post was 
a very commanding and safe one on the summit of the high river bank, 
which was almost perpendicular where it faced the water. In front of 
me, and entrenching, as it were, my position, wound a deep and brood 
ravine, running from the open country, and gradually deepening till 
at length it cut through the steep river bank> and joined the main 
channel of the Jamin. This gully was now dry, though doubtless in 
the rainy season it became a roaring torrent. Not only was my station 
a secure one, but it was impossible for a tiger to pass dovni the river 
without my obtaining a full view of him, and oiFering a splendid chance 
and a clear shot to my rifle as he crossed the dry nullah I have at- 
tempted to describe directly below me, aad extending far away to my 
right. 

H 8* post was a very different and far leas satis&ctory position, 

dangerous, in fact : of that there could be no doubt — about midway 
across in the bed of the river, and just above the ford, there was a 
sandy island, and at one end of it a group of low, shelving rocks. My 
friend stood on a flat slab, the highest of these boulders, but even then he 
was only a few feet above the level of the ground, and by no means at a 
safe elevation, I looked right down on my companion, perhaps sixty 
or seventy yards from me, and we each had a couple of stout fellows 
well armed, seated behind ns. 

E B evidently did not expect much, for when the rain had 

stopped, I saw him ait down and pull a book out of his pocket to occupy 
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liimBelf, while our shikaries went round to arrange the beaters. We 
neither of ns had an idea what an exciting scene was about to take 
place. 

Presentlj the ' hankwa ' began. First, a single shot as a signal, 
immediatelj followed by the usual shout raised from one end of the 
line to the other, a crashing caused bj stones hurled down from 
above, a brajing of boms and the mb-a^ub-dub of numerous tom- 
toms — altc^ether a din and combination of discordant sounds enough 
to scare every living creature within miles of the spot. Out poured 
the inhabitants of the jangle. An old solitary boar, several cheetul, 
including one fine st^, and scores of pea-fowl. I was jnst admiring a 
beautiful spotted deer, standing in frnmt of as within twenty yards, and 
oSering a most tempting shot, when one of my companions pulled my 
coat and pointed, at the same time whispering 'Dekho, Sahib t " Sher" ' 
(or, loot sir, a tiger), and sore enough about a hundred yards off there 
he stood on a rising piece of ground fronting towards us, partially con- 
cealed by the bushes, and looking back over hie shoulder toTtards the 
beaters, with his tail moving slowly from one side to the other ; in 
another moment he disappeared, coming right towards ns. I gave a 
low whistle to my companion, who looked np, and the signal I made 
with my hand soon brought him to * attention.' The next minnte the 
grass moved about thirty yards to my right fronts and ont stepped a 
tiger. Before descending the ravine between ns he paused, looked up^ 
and saw us ; drew back, and crouched down so low that I could only see 
his head and white throat. I aimed rather low and firedv A. aava^ 
growl followed, I could not see for the smoke what actually happened, 
but both my men said that the beast was severely hit, for that he half 
reared up and fell over. At my shot the shouts of the beaters, the 
noise of drums, horns, and all kinds of music redoubled, and jnat 
when I had reloaded I saw a second and a larger tiger, or rather tigress, 
show herself near the same spot where we bad originally viewed the 
first one. She came on, but the last glimpse that I caught of her 
showed that she was making for the river, and probably with the inten- 
tion of crossing, so I called out to my friend to look ont below, 
and the words were hardly ont of my mouth when bang went his 
rifle. The shot was followed by a succession of savage growls, and 
the next thing we who were above beheld, was the tiger charging 
straight at H — s. A general volley from the guns staggered ber 
resolntion, and she partially turned, and as she did so received a ball 
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behind the ear which rolled her over dead. I remember feeling that I 
could breathe again as I saw her throw up her head and pitch over, for 
although at the last she appeared to change her original intention of 
taking revenge, jet she was a deal too near H s to he pleasant. 

The tigress was an old one, very beautifully marked, and of larger 
size than ordinary, measoriog 9^ feet. The Brst thing to be done was 
to stop the beat, for there was the first tiger yet Qoacconnted for, and 
it was not improbable that be might yet hare strength to do mischief, 
although both my men were of opinion that, if not dead, he could 
hardly move from the spot where he had dropped. A careful re- 
connaissance was made round the patch of grass and boshes where the 
beast had fallen over wounded, and at length one of the scouts — a 
Pathan policeman, who wobld persist in thrusting his head wherever 
there was most danger — spied him out, lying extended on the ground, 
but with life still in bimv He asked if he should pat an end to him 
with his musket. We assented, and the next moment our second 
tiger was accounted for. Not one of us had an idea that there was 
yet a third which had hitherto escaped the notice of everyone, and which 
lay crouching to the eartli only a short distance from where we were 
standing. 

The beat was over, and the main body of beaters descended by a 
path to the river to quench their thirst and refresh themselves after their 

exertions. H a went back vrith some of his men to try and get 

one of the elephants down to carry home the game. After some 
trouble he succeeded, and presently returned, mounted in a howdah, 
and fortunately with his loaded rifle beside him. The ground, covered 
with deep cracks and holes, was very trying and emb&irassing to the 
elephant's adTance> but in about a quarter of an hour or so he succeeded in 
sufimounting the various obstacles in his path, and at length approached 
to within sixty yards or so of the spot where, in company with three 
or four men, I was standing close to the carcase of the tiger first fii'ed 
at, which proved to be a young male about four years old, and 
measuring close on nine feet. At length, after turning backwards 
and forwards two or three times, the elephant gained tbe edge of the 
high bank overlooking the river. There happened to be a thick patch 
of tall dry gross and thicket directly in the way of his further progress, 
and the huge beast came crashing aud forcing a passage through the 
centre of it, in order to readi the spot where we were standing, and 
pick up the dead tigeri 
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Whon about forty yards from us the elephant, while still in the 
middle of the thicbet, stopped, and trumpeted. The mahout, imagining 
that his charge smelt for the first time one of the dead tigers, gave 
the poor beast a thump on the head with his iron hook to urge him 
forward. The elephant, with trunk curled and ears pricked up, slowly 
adruiced, and then, to the astonishment of everyone present, with- 
out other warning than a loud 'wouf,' a tiger sprang right from 
under the animal's very feet on to the upper part of his trunk. The 

elephant shrieked oat, bat stood tolerably steady; and H 8, 

catching up his rifle, in an instant stood up in the bowdah, and ' 
gave the foe a good shot in the body, which fairly doubled him up, and 
dropped him like a sack among the buahea below, not dead, howerer, 
for before another shot could be put in, he scrambled donn over the 
edge of the bank, and took refuge among a mass of roots, creepers, 
and thick foliage. When we had recovered a little from the surprise 
of thus meeting with a third tiger, we held a consultation what waB 
to be done next. We first attended to the poor elephant whose trunk, 
badly clawed, though fortunately not bitten, was streaming with 
blood. He retired out of action, and we directed the mahout to 
send down a second elephant we had in reserve by the same route 
that the first had taken, that the injured bea^t might return home at 
once, to be cared for and have his wounds dressed. 

Our day's sport, and truly it was an extraordinary and exciting one, 
waa not over yet. The third tiger had, as I have already mentioned, 
taken refuge on the almost perpendicular bank of the river, where he 
was safe from his enemies for the present, for it was impossible to 
see him from above, hidden as he was under a mass of overhanging 
creepers and bushes. That he was severely wounded there could be 
no doubt, bat on rolling stones down we could bear him ' swear,' so 
probably there was some fighting lef^ in him yet. What was to be 
done? The river flowed broad and deep directly below where the 
beast lay concealed, and the only possible way of getting a shot at >iim 
seemed to be from the other side of the watw, so it waa agreed that I 
should cross over by the ford, and come round till directly opposite the 
spot, while my companion kept guard above. 

In about ten minutes I reached the desired position, and found 
the water shallower than we had imagined. Wading in, knee deep, I 
approached to within twenty yards of where the tiger was concealed, 
axid in perfect safety, for the river ran rapidly between myself and 
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the enemy. For fire tninatee or more we (that is, I and two 
nativeB) stood straining oar ejes, and then gradnallj approached 
nearer, till the water reached our hips. Still we could malie out 
nothing, when snddenly the man on my right clutched me by the arm, 
and eagerly pointed to my right front, where the roots, creepers, and 
huiging bnehes overshadowed a hollow in the bank. Then at last I 
made the brute out, lying perfectly flat, only his head and neck, the 
ridf^e of his back, and here and there a glimpse of hia tawny hide were 
Tisible. He seemed to be aware that be was now discovered, for as I 
raised my rifle he put back his ears, opened his mouth, made that face 
that oats only can make, and apat at me. The next moment a heavy 
bullet struck him just where the neck joins the shoulder, and passing 
through the body lengthways, made its exit on the opposite side : it 
was a finisher. His head dropped, he hung for a moment, then slowly 
rolled over, and down he came crash through the bushes and spla«h 
into the river below. He was evidently quite dead, for hia head 
remained under water ; we watched bim for a few moments to make 
sure that life was extinct, and then when there could be no liirther 
doubt, approached closer. The water at the deepest part was up to 
our armpits, but as we iieared the high bank it became shallower 
a^n. 

Presently one of my companions got a grip of the bind leg of the 
dead tiger, and I clutched him by the tail, the third man also giving a 
helping hand, but we could only just hold him and prevent the carcase 
from sinking, and perhaps trom being swept away by the current. 
Assistance was, however, at hand ; in another minute half a score of 
beaters reached the spot, and oat we lagged him on to the shingle. 

It was only then, when the excitement was over, that I discovered 
that I had a splitting heada<;he, and felt faint and done. It took us 
fully another half-hour to get the tigers carried up on to the higher 
ground, and strapped, one in front of the howdah, and two behind, 
making with ourselves a very tolerable load for the elephant to carry. 
It was late in the afternoon when we reached our tents, and as we passed 
the village, the inhabitants came out to meet us, one and all rejoicing at 
their enemies being thus disposed of. The beaters received a suitable 
reward ; to our policemen, who had worked hard, and rendered great 
assistance, we gave a fat sheep for their dinners, and half-a-dozen 
of rum to make merry with ; and that evening we ourselves killed 
out tigers again over a couple of bottles of champagne. 
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WLen making a start for a day's tiger-shooting, whether with or 
without elephants, it ia always as well to bring a basket of fireworks 
with you. In a country intersected with ravines and nullahs they 
often prore most useful. For instance, a savage tiger may take refuge 
under a mass of creepers and bushes in some deep rocky gorge where, 
on account of the nature of the ground, an elephant is of no use 
whatever. Then is the time when a well-aimed rocket will oflen move 
the beast, without the necessity of men being employed to drive him 
out, and in doing so endangering their lives. 

There is a very simple kind of firework, called by the natives • anar,' 
procurable at any small town, a kind of hand-grenade, made of clay 
and baked hard, and filled with combustibles (the natives constantly 
use these things at marriage festivals). On being lighted by a small 
fuse, and thrown into a patch of thick jungle, this diminutive bomb 
explodes with a loud report. I have seen bears driven out of caves 
several times by these explosive balls, and when rockets are not pro- 
curable, they make very tolerable substitutes. Sometimes these inven- 
tions are dangerous things to handle. A poor Sikh policeman, who 
was assisting us one day in driving out a tiger, had his hand badly 
cut and shattered by one of these balls exploding before he could 
throw it into a bush, as was his intention. Fireworks seem to ruESe 
the temper of the tiger, and often a well-aimed rocket, or half-a-dozen 
explosive balls fizzing, banging, and jumping about near his royal 
person, exasperates him to such a degree that out be comes and 
immediately charges his foes. 

Tigers have been known to chai^ elephants immediately on 
being found, and without a shot having been fired to irritate or provoke 
them : a tigress with cubs is especially given to this practice. 
Generally speaking, I think they wiU charge when wounded, followed 
ap, and driven into a comer, but I have seen a tiger even under 
these circumstances turn tail, and make every endeavour to escape, 
without attempting to molest his pursuers. The very last one I shot — 
a fine heavy brute with a splendid skin^behaved in this manner, and 
showed no sport ; but he was very severely wounded, and perhaps not 
in a condition to fight. 

Three of us were out in the Bala Behut country, Lullutpore, and 
one morning proceeded to drive the bed of a small river, where a tiger 
vras known to be lying concealed. Two macbans had been prepared 
the previous evening commanding the principal passes ; in fact, two 
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guns were quite snfficient for all purposes, and there waa hardl; 
room for a third aojwhere. On drawing lots, mj two friends got the 
posts, and 1 imagined that I was out of it altogether, and had not the 

remotest chance of getting a. shot. H s, who had killed maoj 

tigers in his time, good-natiiredl; offered me his mach£n, the most 
likely position of all for a shot, but luckily, aa it turned out, I said 
that I would abide bj the lot I had drawn. In company with two 
uatires carrying rifles, and a shikary, who offered to put me where 
there waa just one chance, I followed by his directions the high bank 
of the river, till we came to a spot where several small ravines branched 
off in different direetitms from the main channel of the river close at hand. 
This river, I most explain, like many others in that part of India, 
dwindled down in the hottest time of the year to a mere stream, and 
otlen disappeared altogether under ground for a certain distance, leaving 
nothing bat boulders, rocks, and dry shingle to mark its course when 
flooded, a^in to reappear further on above the snr&ce of its deep-cut 
channel, and slowly glide past in ^li view. At the spot where I 
had taken up my position the bed of the river below me was perfectly 
dry for a space of perhaps a hundred yards, though thickly covered 
over vrith low stunted willows and bushes. There was a high rock 
with an old tree overshadowing it, and my guide directed me to take 
my seat on the top of a slab, which I accordingly did, but without even 
a distant hope of viewing the tiger, much less getting a shot at him. 
A£tet waiting upwards of half an hour the line of heaters at length 
approached onr poet. As yet only a bear had been seen, and he had 
broken back and made his escape. I waa about to resign my rifle to 
an attendant, when, could it be possible 9 I caught a glimpse of a tawny 
hide gliding through the thicket. Agpain I saw the striped yellow 
coat, but only for an instant ; the beast was iully eighty yards off, and 
making off in the direction of the opposite bank. For the third time 
I saw the tiger, and instantly fired, and on ducking my head onder the 
smoke, great was my delight to see him lying sprawling. In another 
instant, however, he had recovered himself, glared round (I should not 
have cared to have been standing anywhere near him just at that 
moment), and then bounded across the open shingle to a rather large and 
almost isolated clump of green willows — my second shot striking the 
stones under his belly — and disappeared under the foliage. I imme- 
diately despatched one of my men to inform my companions of what 
had happened, and to desire them to join me, and ordered a second man 
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to ascend a high tree close at hand, and to keep a sharp look-oat if the 
wonnded beast ^ain moved from where we had last seen him. Pre- 
sently H 3 and V n came up, and we consulted together what 

was to be done. 

I hare already mentioned that the clump of jungle into which the 
tiger had retired was almost detached from the mainland, being joined 
to it bj a long narrow sandbank covered with bushes and grass, and 
with the exception df this one narrow strip in rear, the patch was 
Bonronnded by a perfectly open shingle of dry rocks and white pebbles. 
We had not an elephant with ns, or there would have been no 
difficulty whatever in finishing off the wounded beast. At length it 
was ^reed that I should advance in company with three good men in 
a compact body, and examine the spot where the tiger had last been 
seen. 

H s was to cross the river some distance back, and come round 

the farther bank, till he reached a spot directly opposite to where wa 
supposed our friend to be bidden, so as to give him a. warm reception 
if I drove bim across. This was a dangerous task, none of as were 
positive that the tiger had not proceeded beyond the clump of jungle I 
have named, and reached the mainland, and if so, he might be crouching 
anywhere in the dense thicket, or among the numerous narrow ravines 
and clefts which covered and intersected the river bank, and I need 
hardly say, that to come suddenly on the wounded and exasperated 
brute under such circumstances, would have been highly perilous. 

However H s insisted on undertaking the duty, and in company 

with two well-armed followers, made a start. F n remained be- 
hind, and occupied a position directly overlooking and covering our 
advancing party. 

When all was in readiness, I descended with my three allies (all 
stout fellows, and to be depended on) into the rocky channel of 
the river, and formed up my men in the following manner. On my 
right I placed a man named Bhopal, a first-class shot, and a deter- 
mined fellow, who had slain many tigers at different times ; he was 
armed wiUi a heavy double 8-bore breechloader. On my left stood 
my Sikh orderly, a fine strapping feUow, named Lena Sing (who, I am 
positive, was all the time longing for a regular scrimmage) ; he carried 
in his hand my double gun heavily charged with bullets and slugs ; 
and still further to the left a man named Babadoor, with his loaded 
musket and fixed bayonet guarded our fiank, while I myself in the 
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centre with my doable 12-bore Reilly charged with shells, completed 
a^formidable party. I had no fears of an accident, even if the tiger 
had the temerity to come oat in the open and charge. We advanced 
slowly, keeping close together, with our weapons at full cock and 
at the ready, and shoulder to shoulder, moved up, till at length we 
reached the spot where the beast had received his wound and rolled 
over. A large patch of blood clearly marked the place, and quickly 
as the animal had covered the distance from thence across the open 
to reach his present hiding place, there was no difficulty in tracking 
hia course, for the white stones were thickly besprinkled with drops 
of blood, and on advancing a few steps further, we came upon still 
more evident signs. The tiger was very severely, probably mortally 
wounded, for in addition to the spots of blood dropping from the 
wound, we came upon long spirts and splashes of bright-coloured 
frothy gore, manifestly ejected from the animal's mouth, a sure 
sign that he was hit through the lungs. At length we reached a 
position, perhaps fifteen yards from the willow clump, and this waa 
quite close enough. The tips of the long green boughs hung down 
80 close to the pebbles that nothing waa to be gained by stooping 
down and attempting to peer underneath. So I directed Lena Sing (the 
man on my left) in a whisper to throw in a stone ; he stooped down, 
picked up a large pebble, and threw it into the centre of the patch, 
bnt with no result ; not a sonnd or movement followed. ' He is dead, 
sir,' said the man on my right; but hardly were the words out of hia 
mouth, when a deep ' wouf ' and a swaying of the foliage proved that 
tiiia waa not the case. The cover was so thick that it was impossible 

for any one of us, even for H s, all in readiness for a chance &s he 

was, to catch a glimpse of him ; but it was evident that he was slowly 
beating a retreat by the neck of land already mentioned, connecting 
the clump of willows with the mainland. 

Uur chance of snccesa now appeared to be lees hopeful. There was 
nothing to prevent the wounded beaat reaching the foot of the high 
river bank, along which to the right and left as far as we could see 
there ran a dense fringe of willows, grasa, and matted thicket, and 
there was no saying how far, or in which direction he might wander. 

H s, carefully feeling his way, advanced still further along the 

high bank of the river, but so dense was the cover below that he 
could make nothing of it. The animal was not to be seen, and a 
good half>hotu: was spent in a fruitless search. All of a sudden, when 
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our hopes were on the wane, I noticed an old Sikh policeman about one 
hundred and fifty yards to my right, waving his arms like the sails of 

a windmill, and energetically beckoning me to join him. H s 

(who bad just returned from his ineffectual search on the opposite 
side) and I ran towards him, and* when we came up to where he was 
standing on the margin of a broad pool of water, to our astonishment, 
directly opposite to us on the fax side, close in to the bank (which 
there was nearly perpendicular), and almost up to hie neck in water, 
was the wounded tiger. While yet looking at him, and preparing to 
fire, he made an effort to scramble up the steep slope, but slipped 
down again, and fell back into the same position as before. There was 
only his head, neck, and upper part of his shoulders for a mark, and 
I suppose the distance was sixty yards or thereabouts. I fired, and 

missed, the old Sikh did the same, but H s planted a shell fairly 

in the centre of the animal's forehead, literally blowing the bead to 
atoms, for when the skin was afterwards remored and the flesh scraped 
off, the skull feU to pieces, and had to be held t<^ether by wires. 
On examining the body, we discovered that my first bullet, fired 
from above at a distance of about eighty yards, had struck the tiger 
on the tip of the left shoulder, had passed through his lungs, and 
taken its departure lower down on the right side, almost directly behind 
the shoulder, and we were of opinion that if the bullet had taken efiect 
one and a half or two inches lower, the brute would probably have 
remained where he first rolled over. 

But I must explain how he reached his extraordinary position up 
to his neck in wat«r. On examining the river bank (which, as I 
have already said, vras fringed with overhanging willows), it was evident 
enough that the wounded tiger had attempted with much difficult; — 
for he had slipped and fallen every few yards — to pass down the river 
and make his escape under cover of the willows. At first even in 
his crippled state he had met with few obstacles, but presently 
coming to where the river curved close in to the almost perpendicular 
bank, he had not the power to ascend such a steep incline, so attempted 
to pass on by a very narrow ledge, but failed ; probably bis broken 
limb gave way, and he fell down headlong into the water. The ^lash 
thus made attracted the attention of the old Sikh, who perceiving the 
beast's grim countenance above the surface of the water, summoned 
us immediately, and pointed him out, and the animal then received a 
finishing shot from H s, as already described. He was a fine thickly 
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built male tiger, measuring nine feet eight inches in length, height at 
shoulder three feet seven inches, size round head two feet ten inches, 
with a superb nifoHS-coloured skin in perfect order. One of the canine 
teeth in the upper jaw was broken off close to the gnma, and the 
stamp decayed &r back to the very root of the fang. On the out- 
side of the face there was an inflamed swelling, corresponding with 
the position of the injured tooth, and dbnbtless the animal had 
for a long time suffered much pain from toothache. This successful 
day's sport took place on May 24, 1872, and I made the remark 
when we started in the morning that the day was a propitious one, 
being her Majesty the Queen's birthday. 

I will now briefly speak of machan shooting, or shooting tigers 
from a platform constructed in a tree, and overlooking a pool of water, 
or carcase of a buffalo or bullock recently slain by one of the Fdidts. 
As I have already remarked, this is a method of destroying wild beasts 
nsnally adopted by natives. 

Machan shooting is not a popular mode of killing tigers among 
Enropean sportsmen as a rule, and is generally pronounced to be slow 
work ; perhaps it is so, hut in my opinion, watching a solitary pool 
of water for an hour or two before nightfall has its attractions, and 
I can recall to mind many a pleasant evening spent in this manner. 
It is moEt interesting and instructive to the young naturalist, to watch 
from his place of concealment the ways and habits of the denizens of 
the forest as they come stealing forth to take their drink about aiindown. 
The flrst, usually speaking, to make their appearance, as shadows 
lengthen, and the fiery snn descends behind the tree tops, are musters 
of peafowl with their bills open, so parched are the birds' throats 
with thirst. An old hen, after craning her neck, and peering around 
to eatiafy herself that all is safe, at length emerges and leads the way 
to the precious water. Hardly have the birds retired when they are 
succeeded by a troop of Lungoor monkeys (Presbytis entdlus), leaping 
from tree to tree with unfailing precision, and swinging themselves 
down from bough to bough with wonderful dexterity. There is a 
pause before they descend and trust themselves on the ground. These 
gentry know well that treacherous leopards and other enemies lie in 
wait near these drinking places, so are particularly careibl that the 
coast is clear before they alight on the rocks that surround the pool ; at 
length a hoary old patriarch, after a cautious look around, jumps down 
from the tree, and informing his unmerous relations by a creek that 
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all is right, strides to the mai^iu of the pool, and huries his face in 
the water. The remainder of the troop, taking courage from his example, 
speedily join him ; a short delay, a few gambols and practical jokes 
by the junionj of the party, and once more they ascend the sloping 
rocks, reach the tree tninks, and amid a swaying of foliage, qoickly 
disappear in the forest. 

A pair of spar fowl, and a brace or two of sand groiise, jiext arriVe : 
the latter having their nests on the bare tableland hard by. Whole 
bevies of bash quaU come harrying down over the hot rocks for their 
evening drink. Still later a sounder of hog allay their, thirst a.nd 
cool their carcases in the water, and just betbre darkness sets in, 
suddenly and quietly, and passing below the very tree in which the 
hunter lies concealed, a noble stag samber emerges from the forest. 
Perhaps the temptation of possessing his wide>spreading anilers is too 
strong and not to be resisted, or the patience of the sportsman waiting 
for still nobler game is exhausted, and be takes his shot. 

A machan is usnally constructed of poles eight or ten feet in length, 
placed across, and resting on the higher boughs of some tree j these are 
lashed'firmly in their position with cords ; smaller poles and sticks are 
placed transversely and fastened securely like the larger ones ; then 
boughs and binders are interwoven between, till at length a. tolerably 
firm platform is set up, capable of sustaining the weight of the sports- 
man and an attendant. Thick green leaves and small boughs are 
arranged around the edge of the machan so as to screen the occupants 
fix)m the view of an anim^ below, and the hiding-phice is then 
complete. 

Another method frequently adopted by sportmen, is to procure 
a large-sized ' charpoy,' or native string bedstead, from the nearest 
village, and secure it in the desired position with ropes. A few 
branches and twigs are entwined or tied ronnd the wooden frume- 
work of the ' charpoy,' and an efficient place of concealment is thus 
easily provided. 

The machan, to be perfectly safe from the reach of a springing tiger, 
(I have already said the animal has not the power of climbing) should 
be erected at a height of fifteen feet, not from the foot of the tree, which 
may be situated in a hollow or gorge, but above the level of the sur- 
rounding country. 

An officer was pulled out of a tree and killed by a tiger not many 
years ago in Central India> He was seated on a bough at a con- 
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fiiderable height from the foot of the tree aDd bed of the nullah that he 
was ^ardiDg, hut unluckily he forgot that the summit of the high 
ban^s of the rarine on either side were almost on a level with him : the 
consequence was, that a tiger he fired at and wounded when passing 
below, had the cunning to ascend the bank to the higher ground, and 
from thence made good its spring on to the unfortunate sportsman, 
dragged him down, and mauled him so dreadfully that he did not long 
Burrive the fearliil injuries he received. 

It is, however, exceptional for a tiger, or any other animal, even when 
wounded, to attempt an assault on s man well hidden and posted at a 
reasonable height from the ground, provided that he remains steady after 
firing a shot, and does not draw attention to his position by moving or 
speaking. 

The tree selected for the machaa should be situated some little 
distance &om, and yet within easy gunshot range of, the ' kill ' or 
pool of water, whichever it may be. If the platform is erected in 
a tree close above the dead bullock, or too near the mai^n of the 
water, the probabilities are that a cunning brute will at once discover 
the umbnsh, and make off. I have known this happen once with a 
tiger who was distinctly visible in the moonlight some distance off, 
but would come no closer, and I have several times been discovered 
by samber and cheetul, animals especially careful when approaching 
water. 

TJsiially speaking, it is of little use ascending into a machan to watch 
water, or lay up over a dead bullock, till the sun gets low. The time 
of all others to be especially on the alert is the last half-hour before 
night sets in. After a hot sweltering day, when the cattle have been 
driven home, the villagers are in their dwellings, the birds are gone to 
roost, and the forest has become perfectly quiet, then the jungle 
tyrant, stretching himself after having lain asleep all day, issues forth, 
and makes straight for the spot where he well knows he will find the 
lifeless body of his victim of yesterday. Naturally of a suspicious 
nature, however, hungry as he is, he takes a careful look round before 
going close up to the carcase. If the jangle has been disturbed since 
hia former visit, bushes or boughs cut away, the mach&n (in which 
his enemies are lying ensconced) not sufficiently concealed, or the 
position of the bullock altered from that in which he left it, he at once 
suspects that all is not right, and makes off. 

But if, on the other hand, care has been taken to make as little 
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noise as possible in arranging the machan, the tree has been well 
selected, and the gnns properly posted and concealed, the chances are 
that, after a cautious reconnaissance, the brute at length silently 
emerges from the jungle, and striding up to the carcase, commences his 
gory repaat. 

Usually speaking, unless there is a full and very bright moon, and 
the carcase lies on open ground away from the gloom of trees or 
bashes, I have found it to be of little use waiting after night baa 
regnlarly set in, and except under the above-mentioned favourable 
circumstances, when it may be worth while to remain yet another hour 
or two, I recommend the sportsman to light his lant«m and descend 
from his perch, for there is little likelihood of his gaining anything by 



I bare shot deer, hog, and other animals, by sitting up all night 
over pools of water in a machan, and generally the sportsman obtains 
a shot or two about daybreak ; but my experience is that it is nnsatis- 
iactory work, and does not repay one for the loss of rest, and, moreover, 
there are other objections; for instance, after nightfall, except during 
the hot dry months when no dew foJls, jungles in the neighbourhood of 
water often become unhealthy ; and the consequence of sitting up for 
a single night in the open air is often an attack of fever and f^;ue, 
or some other ailment equally bad. 

Mosquitoes and other noxious insects generally swarm in myriads in 
the neigbboorbood of these pools of water in the jungle, and the worry 
and irritation they inflict is sometimes exasperating, and hardly to be 
borne with equanimity. And lastly, though I may say that I am 
a tolerable rifle shot by daylight, yet in spitu of white cotton or 
phosphorus on i^e sights, white tape down the rib between the 
barrels and various other contrivances to enable the sportsman to aim 
correctly (most of which I have tried), I never could make even 
moderately good practice with a rifle in the dark, and have oiten missed 
animals within a dozen yards of me. Perhaps repeated failures may 
have something to do wi^ my disbelief in night shooting. 

Tiger skins, when the animals they once adorned have been shot by 
the sportman's own rifle, are always objects of value and interest, 
especially to adorn the hall or drawing room. It is very seldom one 
ever sees a perfect tiger skin ; the .fur is nearly always rubbed off more 
or less, the whiskers are missing, or there is some other defect, 
and generally speaking these blemishes (and however slight they may 
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be, they in a measure detract from the exquisite beauty and finiali of 
a akin) have been occasioned from want of care, and a little cir- 
cumspection on the day when the slain beaat was brought into camp. 
Tigers are generally shot at the very hottest time of the year, and 
I have known the fur come off the hide on the eve of the very day. 
that the animal had been killed. So no time should be lost in 
removing, cleaning, and stretching the akin directly the carcase is 
brought in. I know well how little inclined the sportsman feels 
when he returns to his tent exhausted and toil-wom, after having 
been exposed all day to the terrible heat and glare of the sun, to 
superintend himself the operatiou of removing the striped coats of 
his prizes. But if he wishes to preserve them complete, and with- 
out a defect of any kind, he must make it his duty personally to see 
this work properly done, for let him rest assured, if he confides in 
natives, of whatever class, ten chances to one they will do something 
or other wrong. 

Having retired under the shade of a tree, begin by placing the 
noble beast on its back, and with a sharp knife (a common butcher's 
knife, I think is the best), make one long, straight, but not deep cut, 
from the centre of the lower lip to the end of the tail, then taie the 
legs, m^e clean cuts commencing just above the pads of the feet and 
carry the knife along the uuder side of the giant arms till the main 
incision is reached. 

Then separate the hide from the body. First, extract the claws 
and put them corefally away, as they are a great temptation even to 
honest natives. If the hide is blood-stained or dirty, send a man with 
it to the nearest river or pool of water, and direct him to wash it 
thoroughly, and in the meantime have a clean, smooth place swept clear 
tinder the shade of a tree. To stretch a akin to dry in the sun is a 
common but fatal error. Next have a number of sharp pegs prepared 
of some tough description of wood, such as the babol (Indian Acacia) 
and when your man returns from the river with the skin properly 
cleansed, stretch it out for downwards, on the spot prepared for it, 
making a small hole with the point of a sharp knife through the tip of 
the nose, and a second one about an inch irom the extremity of the 
tail. Drive a long, stout peg through the hole in the nose deep into 
the ground, draw the skin out moderately tight lengthways, and drive 
a second peg through the hole near the tip of the tail, then extend 
the fore arms and hind legs. You yourself should stand at the head 
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of the skin, to see tliat it is stretched evenly, while your assistantB, 
two on either side of the hide eadeavonr, under your directions, so to 
peg it down that, when firmly fastened to the ground, the ajrms and legs 
may lie squarely extended, and exactly at the same angle on either 
side to the body, for as it is stretched and dried in the first instance 
BO will it remain for ever afterwards. 

The sides of the skin are then dravm out taut, and pegged down 
along the edge. 

The next process (and it is a very important one) is to have the 
hide most tboronghly cleared of every particle of fiesh, fat, and sinew ; not 
an atom of oily matter or grease of any kind should be left to melt into 
the skin. A low caste race of natives called ' Chnmars,' who reside in 
almost every village, are usually employed for this work, bat they should 
be carefully watched, or, with their sharp oval-shaped knives, they are 
likely enough to pare the skin itself, instead of removing extraneous 
matter adhering to it, and unless immediately checked may do much 
mischief. 

Finally, when the above measores have been complete!^ and effec- 
tually performed, apply freely to the nose, edge of month, root of ears, 
tail, feet, or any dark patch where congealed blood has collected, caused 
by bullets or shells tearing the carcase, an ample dressing of strong, 
arsenical paste, and over every inch of the remainder of the skin, spread 
a thick coating of finely powdered alum (I always carried about with 
me a giant pepper box filled with alum for be^rinkling skins) and 
last of all leave a native to rub the alum well into the skin with the 
palm of his hand. In the hot weather months the skin will probably 
become perfectly dry in twenty-four hours or less ; it should then 
be taken up and hung over a tent rope, and be put out daily in the 
open air, but not in the sun ; at night it should be carefully folded up, 
and put away. This is only a necessary precaution, for if a fresh skin 
be carelessly left out all night, likely enough some hungry village cur 
or prowling hytena will tear it to pieces. A friend of mine had a fine 
tiger skin utterly spoilt one night by a paxiah dog or jackal dragging 
it away from his tent and gnawing tiie tail off. A skin, that baa been 
treated in the manner just described, will keep in perfectly sound 
condition for a long while, though at the same time the sooner it is 
put throngh the permanent process of preservation by a profea^onal 
furrier the better. 

To preserve the skulls of tigers, I recommend in the first place. 
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that as much of the flesh as possible should be scraped off, the braiua 
ta^en out, and the head thoroughly cleaned, aud then hung up eveiy 
day in a tree, where Indian crows, as well as wasps, ants, and other 
insects will soon find it out, and speedily rem9Te the particles of flesh 
still sticking to the bones. 

I much prefer this plan to burying t^e head in the ground or boil- 
ing it. My two first tiger sknlla were conipletely spoilt, and rendered 
worthless, by being allowed to remain too long buried in an ant hill. 
When dug up they feU to pieces. 

The fat of a tiger, if boiled down and refined, is very useful for oiling 
guns and other purposes. Katires say that it is a certain remedy for 
rheamatiBm, but I cannot certify to the troth of this. 

It is an inrariable rule in all big game shooting, that the skin of 
an animal brought to bag belongs to the fortunate sportsman whose 
bullet first- struck the mark, however slight the wound may be. I 
remember an instance of aleopat^ being claimed by a sportsman whose 
bullet broke the animal^ tail within ten inches of the tip. 

There ^ often a difficulty in deciding this point, especially in 
howdah shooting, and when several shots are fired almost simultaneously. 
The best pla^ when this occurs is to draw lots for the trophies, or, at 
the end of an expedition to divide the skins and heads of doubtful 
ownership. 

There is much differ^ce of opinion among sportsmen what 
description of sporting rifle is the best for tiger shooting j some like an 
express rifle, others a large bore. I believe both weapons are equally 
efficient, though I myself prefer a rather heavy ten or twelve bore, 
on Forsyth's system of rifling, capable of burning four or five drams 
of powder, and carrying a spherical ball with accuracy up to 120 or 
150 yards, and also when required, shells at shorter ranges. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

THE PANTHER (^Fdupardiu, Bodgim). 



Tet Uiough looely Beem the wood, 

Thaniii tnaj Inik the beast of blood. — Fnm th« Oviittan. 



The late Dr. Jerdon in his valuable work ' The Mammals of India,* 
following, as he telb ns, the leadership of Mr. Bljthi apparently after 
Bome hesitation, classifies the Indian panther and leopard as ' simple 
varietiea of the same species of cat ' under the single specific title of 
Felia pardua. 

I fear that it will be considered presumption on the part of a 
common observer and sportsman like myself to commit to paper an 
opinion at variance with the views of anch renowned nataralietfl as the 
two above-named gentlem^. Nevertheless, holding the convictions 
I do on this point, after having carefully studied the subject, I find no 
other course left open to me, and have therefore ventured to follow the 
arrangement of Hodgson, and place the two cats distinctly apart, 
under the specific names of FeUe panihu for the panther, and Fdia 
leopard/ut for the leopard. 

I have no desire whatever to reopen an old controversy, which has 
been so often discussed by far abler pens than mine, but feel bound briefly 
to give my reasons for having in this single instance ventured to differ 
from my usual and nnerring guide Dr. Jerdon. 

Ist- As has been frequently pointed out (among others, by that 
distinguished authority. Sir Walter Elliot), the shape of the head of 
the two cats differs most materially, the panther's skull being long 
and pointed, the leopard'u shorter and more rounded. This distinction 
between the two creatnres I look upon as of itself conclusive evidence 
in this disputed question. 

2nd. It cannot be denied that the coats of our lai^ Indian cats 
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vary much in shade and marking in different individnals ; neverthe- 
less the true panther of Central India (which part of the country I 
believe to he the great atronghoW. of this comparatively rare animal) 
has certain characteristic dark markings on the coat which, though 
difficult to describe in words, yet to an experienced eye, at once pro- 
claim it to be of another species from the leopard. The general tint 
of the panther's skin is pale tawny yellow, that of the leopard more of 
a rufous and darker tinge. The irregular dark marking decorating 
the coat of the former are larger, and not eo distinct as the clear black 
blotches and spota adorning the hide of the latter. ^ 

Srd. Last, though by oo means least, the two animals altogether 
differ from one another in size and character. The one is a' large, 
powerfal, and thoroughly vicious wild beast, highly dangerous to cope 
with when provoked, and in the opinion of many old and experienced 
sportsmen even more to be feared than the royal tiger, which preys 
principally on soch laj^ game as samber, nilgai, wild bog, and more 
especially viU^^ cattle; the other is an altogether amaller, less 
coTirageous, and, in comparison with the panther, insignificant cat, 
that preys chiefly on smaller descriptions of deer, calves, sheep, goats, 
and especially dogs. 

I may add that I never yet have met with an experienced Central- 
India sportsman who did not fully reco^ise the panther as altogether 
a distinct species of cat from the leopard, or, in fact, who had a single 
doubt in the matter. 

The panther is to be found in the nuUaliB and ravines of Central 
India, on the sides of rockj hills, where from under the shelter of 
an overhanging rock he can survey the country below, and descend 
on some stray bullock or other victim. In the hot weather he is often 
put up when parties are out beating for tigers on the banks of rivers, or 
in snmll islands where the cover is snfEcient to afibrd concealment. Like 
the larger cat the panther chiefly depends on village cattle for food, 
though he will puU down full-grown samber or other lai^ deer if 
he comes across themL Occasionally he takes to man-eating, though 
not BO frequently as tigers do. I remember hearing of one in Gwalior, 
that had devoured over fifty human beings, and waa the terror of a 
whole district. 

Some years ago, in the neighbourhood of Kamptee, an officer in the 
Artillery and a native shikary were both pulled out of a tree by a 
wounded panther, and so severely hurt that neither of them survived 
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it. The unfortanate officer, if I remember right, had fired at the brute 
when passing below the boogh of a tree upon which he was sitting, 
and wounded it. The panther, howeyer, climbed up the tree and, pall- 
ing him down, maaled him dreadfully, then actually climbed up a^ain 
and killed the native shikarj. The latter must have lost all presence 
of mind, for he did nothing to assist his unfortunate master, or even 
to save his own life. 

The cry of the panther is a series of measured gnmts, or coughs, 
repeated four or fiTe times, and often heard about the pairing season. 
I shall never foi^t once hearing this same grunting noise a deal nearer 
than was pleasant. When out in camp during the hot weather, the 
nights were often so oppressively close that it was impossible to get 
any rest inside a tent, so we slept outside in the open air ; no dew falls 
at night during the hot months, and I believe it is much healthier 
to sleep in the open. We generally retired to rest about ten o'clock, 
our beds being placed out on the plain, often at some little distance 
from the teuts. A couple of men fanned us with punkahs till we 
appeared to be asleep ; and then our dusky attendants quietly slipped 
away. Now this was all very well when encamped in a tupe of trees 
with no jungle in the vicinity, but we were then in the very thickest 
part of the Lullutpore jungles, near a place called Bala Behnt. We 
frequently heard the sharp bark of the spotted deer and the bell of the 
samber close to the encampment at night ; and more than once, I had 

said to my companion H s that I did not much like this sleeping 

in the open, with all kinds of brutes close at hand. He only laughed, 
replying that there was no danger and that he had made a practice 
of doing ao for years in preference to sleeping in a stifling tent. How- 
ever, I was not convinced, though I said no more, but I took the pre- 
caution of invariably placing my loaded rifle close to the bedside. 

One night we had retired as usual, and after a chat about our plans 
for the morrow, had dropped off to sleep. All of a sudden I awoke 
vrith a strange feeling of danger. I sat up and listened, and immedi- 
ately the measured ' hough, hough, hough, hough,' of a panther close 
at 'h&aA, broke the stillness of the night. The brute oonid not have 
been fifty yards off, and from the cry appeaj-ed to be in a ravine below, 
I hastily awoke my companion, and informed him of the close proxi- 
mity of our ugly visitor. He, however, treated the matter lightly, and 
turning over, was speedily asleep again. There was no more rest for 
me, with this beast dose at hiuid ; so I lighted a cheroot and paced 
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up and down. Presently da; began to break and the camp to bestir 
itself; but the panther still continaed making bis abominable cry, and 
in spite of men moving abont, seemed loath to retire to his den, 
wherever it was. 

It was soon broad daylight. My companion presently arousing 
himself, sprang up, and remarking to me, ' We will teach this brute a 
lesson for breaking our night's rest,' gave hasty orders for the assem- 
bl^e of as many of his policemen and camp-followers as could be 
collected, and ordered them to proceed as quickly as possible abont a 
quarter of a mile in a certain direction, and then to beat up the noUah 
in which the panther was, to a place which he pointed out, where 
we were to be posted. We harried away, rifle in hand, to take up 
positions in front of the beat on either side of the nnllah. A sporting 
Thakoor belonging to the neighboarhood, who had joined onr camp a 
few days before to assist in beating, accompanied us. He was a fine 

big man, but a notorious cattle-lifter, H informed me ; he was 

lame from a terrible wound in the right foot caused by the bite of a 
wounded tiger. He had his matchlock with him, and as the nullah 
waa wide and required three guns to command it, we put him in a 
position between us, in the bed of the nullah, where there was a 
chance of a shot, should the beat be successful. 

The natives with us ima^ned that the brute would come creeping 
along one aide or the other of the ravine where the cover was thickest. 
These large cats when driven forward by beaters, almost invariably 
take advantage of any grass and bashes in the way, that is sufiBcient to 
afford concealment, in preference to crossing open ground, for their 
instinct tells them the danger of exposing themselves. However, on 
this occaaioD, strange to say, the panther took right up the centre of 
the nullah. We only jost reached our places in time; the beat had 
already commenced. I caught a glimpse of the brute, a very large one, 
coming quietly along, every moment I expected the ' fizz,' ' bang ' of the 
matchlock ; but no — he passed and was presently seen further on. We 
ran for several hundred yards higher up the ravine, in hopes of 
heading him, but no such luck. He took up a narrow deep gorge in 
the direction of^e river, and none of us saw him again. 

My friend wa« indignant at the escape of the night disturber, uid 
asked the Thakoor how it was he didn't get a shot. Our native ally 
denied that he had seen the beast. But I am almost certain that it 
passed close to him, bat probably the man, having already been fear- 
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fbllj mauled once by one of the lai^ cats, dared not lidk a shot with 
his rnety old matchlock, and considered on this occasion, that discretion 
was the better part of valoor. We said no more, bnt returned to 
camp baffled and disappointed. 

Three nights after, near this same spot, the whole camp was aroased 
about midnight by shouts of ' A tiger ! ' * A tiger I ' Servants tumbled 
over tent ropes, bullocks tore past, toils on end, dogs barked, and horses 
struggled to get loose. 

The confusion and uproar were so great that it was som* little time 

before we could discorer what had really happened. H 'a office 

writer, a portly Bengali Baboo had stupidly picketed his pony some 
little distance from the other horses, and out of the general camp 
circle. An animal which the natives declared was a tiger, though 
I am almost certain it was this same panther that had disturbed 
us on the previous occasion, suddenly sprang on the pony and pulled 
it down. The tatter, however, a sturdy beast, used his hoofs vrith good 
effect, and with the assistance of a number of buUock-drivers and 
camp-followers shouting and throwing stones, managed to shake off 
his antagonist, and take refuge among the other horses. On examina- 
tion we found that the pony was bleeding a good deal at the throat, 
though the wounds were not serious. Now a tiger, as I have before 
stated, almost invariably seizes his prey by the back of the neck ; 
leopards and panthers not un&equently by the throat ; so, in spite 
of the assurances of numerous natives that the marauder was a tiger, 
I am convinced that it was only a panther or leopard. 

The panther, I have already stated, can climb trees with facility, 
but I have never heard, in spite of frequent questions to native hunters, 
of bis dropping on doer and other creatures &om trees ; though the 
jaguar of America, an animal somewhat similar in appearance and 
habits to the panther, is s^d constantly to lie in ambosh in some thick 
tree over a pathway frequented by deer and hog. 

I once heard of a panther concealing himself along the bough of 
a tree np to which he had clambered, to avoid danger. He was, 
however, observed by some beaters as tiiey passed underneath, and was 
pointed out and shot dead. 

I had the good fortune to shoot a panther, or rather to finish him, 
within a year of my arrival in India, and was not a little proud of such 
an achievement. In those days I was stationed at Benares, and was 
living with a Captain F y, who was in the Public Works Depart- 
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ment, and had charge of the GoTemment road between Mirzapore and 
Saugor. Early in March 18C'9, my friend informed me that he was 
abont to inspect some new works, that he would be out about a month, 
and wonld be glad of my company, if I was not afraid of the heat. I was 
delighted to meet with such a chance. I had a new gtin and rifle and 
had long wished for an opportunity to bring them into play against the 
inhabitants of Indian jangles. The drill season was over, so there 
was no difficult; in getting a month's leave. 

We reaped Mirzapore the day after leaving Benares, and without 
delay commenced oar march in the direction of Sanger. Within a week 
I had slaiif my first black buck, and soon after a splendid old cock 

bustard, besides a large bag of small game. Captain P ^y, a keen 

sportsman and splendid shot with both gun and rifie, sometimes accom- 
panied me in my expeditions, hut often was detained by his work. 

In about ten days we reached a rocky goi^ through a range of 
hills, called the Knttra Pass ; and here, to the surprise of my com- 
panion, and much to my delight, news was brought in of a tiger within 
a few miles of the pass, at the foot of which we were encamped. 

Captain P y informed rae, that panthers, leopards, and bears were 

not uncommon in the neighbourhood, but that tigers were seldom met 
with. However, the cattle-keepers declared that for weeks past a tiger 
had been preying on their herds, and that a bullock had been killed 
on the evening previous to our arrival. We decided to have a look 
at the ' kill * ourselves, in order to be able to form an opinion whether 
it really was a tiger or only a panther or leopard. On reaching the 
spot where the cow had been killed, we found only a small portion 
eaten. The carcase had been dragged into a ravine ; it was a large 
heavy beast, and had the appearance of having been killed by a tiger; 
hut on account of the hard rocky state of the ground, we could not find 
a single clear foot-pxint to decide the point. There was a large 
' burgot ' tree within thirty yards of the kill, and we agreed on sitting 
np that very evening, as the natives seemed to think it probable the 
beast would return for his supper. 

Having dismissed our followers, retaining only one old man armed 
with an axe, we ascended to our posts, I sitting astride of a large 
bough, about fifteen feet from the groand, facing in one direction, 

Captain P y with his back to mine, guarding the opposite quarter. 

I forgot to mention that the cow had been killed on the side of a hill 
where it'had strayed, and that the tree in which we had taken up our 
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position waa on the rerge of a steep decline. Neither of na hod an idea 
from which aide or direction the beast, whatever it waa, would be likely 
to approach. The jungle was thick around the spot. A large number 
of Tultores, scared from their repast on the carcaae by our approach, had 
flown into some neighbouring trees, and as the jungle had become once 
more quiet they now returned. Although in a very unfrequented port 
of the country, with only one small village within many miles, the vultures 
had discovered the carcase, half-hidden aa it was. Every minute fresh 
birds with half-closed wings descended with a tremendous wHsh-h-h-h, 
while others, gorged to repletion, flew with apparent difficulty on to 
trees or rocks close by, and, as customary after filling their* stomachs 
inordinately, spread out their wings and remained motionless. As each 
new comer arrived and settled somewhere close by, he waddled op with 
hasty strides and lowered head, and wedged himself in by force 
between his comrades. 

At times the carcase was altogether screened from view by the 
mass of birds, all pulling, struggling, a,nd fighting over the prey. It 
was an interesting sight to watch, though we were rather too near 
the dead animal for it to be pleasant to the nasal organs. Presently 
the shadow of a lai^e bird made us look up, aud alter soaring round 
once or twice, with his legs straight out behind him, LepiaptHoB 
Argala, or as we call the huge crane * The Acyntaut,' settled hard by ; 
tucking his wings under him, with measured strides he approached 
the ravenous crew ; some of the vultures respectfully made way for 
BO diatinguished a persona^. One who blocked the path received 
immediately a tremendous dab on the back, by way of a reminder 
to quicken his movements. Having received the latest arrival in 
proper form, the ring closed once more round the horrible feast. The 
sun had now got low ; there was not a breath of vrind, and with the 
exception of the flapping of wings caused by the birds of prey as they 
kept coming to and going from the carcase, not a sound of any kind 
was to be heard. 

Suddenly a great commotion arose among the ravenous group 
around the dead bullock. The vultures took wing into trees as if they 

had heard or were aware of something approaching. Captain P y 

whispered to me over his shoulder, ' Look out.' Two or three minutes 
passed and it began to get quite dark, still nothing appeared. Presently 
my companion touched me with his elbow, and on my looking round 
towards the carcase, to my astonishment I beheld what I thought waa 
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a veritable tiger, never having seen one ; but in reality it waa a vory 
large panther tearing the fleah. The next moment a ball from my 
friend's rifie crashed through the brute's body, rolling him over ; in an 
instant he had recovered himself, and not knowing probably from what 
quarter the danger came, made direct for oar tree. A second shot from 
the same rifle struck the ground between his fore legs when quite close ; 
the animal paused for a moment and glared up at us (I shall never 
forget the devilish expression of that terrible conntensnce), as if half- 
meditating an assault. At this moment I hod brought my rifle to 
bear ; instead of shooting him through the head, however — I was too 
ezcit«d, and in too cramped a position for such accuracy — my ballet 
struck him in the back over the loins, crippling him in the spine ; he 
sprang forward and went rolling down the side of the hill, getting 
another shot from my left barrel as he disappeared. It was evident 
thai the bea«t could not go far, for be with difficulty draped himself 

along ; hut in spite of all my persnasions <!!aptain P y would not 

hear of following him up or anything of the kind, knowing full well 
from experience the danger of such an act, especially as night waa &at 
coming on, and it was already dark. 

I waa rather disappointed, although he assured me that we should 
certainly find the panther dead on the morrow. I slept very little that 

night, and soon after daylight, leaving Captain P y asleep, took my 

rifle, and started for the scene of the previous night's adventure. In 
the first half mile, however, I met a mob of natives, four of them 
staggering along with the dead panther alung on a pole across their 
shoulders. Hia tongue was hanging out of his mouth and his teeth 
close shat were driven through it. The natives had fonnd him lying 
dead, witiiin twenty yards of the place where he had disappeared. 
Both shots were mortal wounds, but it was astonishing that the brute 
had been able to move a step after being struck with the first ball, 
for it was planted fair in ^e centre of the shoulder, and had passed 
out on the other side. The animal measured within an inch of eight 
feet in length, and was very thick and muscular. 

Panthers when provoked will ohai^ elephanta as readily and daringly 
aa tigers. I have seen this happen two or three times ; and once, when 
mounted on the back of an elephant totally unfit for this kind of sport, 
I waa regularly pursued by a anarling, vicions panther. We, that is, 

H B and myself, having he^^ of a pair of theae animals l^t had 

been for weeks together doing a deal of miaohie^ borrowed two elephants 
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from the RaJEili of Teeree, aai went to look for them. After a deal of 
hard work, towards the close of the day, and just aa we were about to 
give up the chase, or rather search, we came upon them in a pa,tch of 
thick bushes. Now, I knew nothing of the elephant I was mounted 
on ; he was a huge tnsker, and the mahout had beun onlj a few 
minutes before expatiating on hia merits and steadiness when facing 
tigen and other big cats, little thinking how very soon be would have 
a chance of showing his real worth. 

Instead of a howdah, I was mounted on this occasion on an 
abominable kind of flat seat, with iron rails round it, and from this 
native invention it was difficult — so cramped was the position — to 
nse a rifle at all, much . less shoot accurately. However, we had 
but one howdah, so made the best of it. I have already said that after 
a diligent search, we came upon the pair of panthers we had so long 
been looking for. In spite of sandiy thumps on the head, mj 
elephant did not seem at all inclined to advance to the attack ; and 
presently when one gf the panthers gave an angry growl, to my disgust, 
the brute of an elephant, with a shriek of fear, swung round, and made 
off at full speed with his trunk in the air. The panther in jront of 
us immediately perceived the advantage he had gained, and the terror- 
stricken ' hatM ' making off, he came out with a bound, growling and 
snarling, and attempted to spring on to the elephant's hind quarters ; 
in this he failed, but followed ns up for a good thirty or forty yards. 
As for attempting to take a shot at our pursuer, that was out of the 
question ; for it was as much as I could do to hold on, much less put a 
rifle to my shoulder. I lost my hat, as well as my temper, got a fine 
scraping across the face and nock from the bbugh of a prickly tree, 
and twice, the elephant, blundering over rocks and stones, nearly came 
down altogether. At length the mahout managed to stop the frightened 
brute, which was trembling from head to foot ; but nothing would induce 
it again to approach the cover into which the panthers had retired. In 
the meantime my companion, mounted on a female elephant, bad 
fared tittle better; she with the howdah on, perceiving the flight of 
my tusker, retired out of action in an opposite direction, though not 
at such a headlong pace ; it was a ridiculous sight, but trying to the 
temper. The end of it was, we had to give up the hunt, and return 
home. We sent the elephants back that same evening to the Bajah, 
vowing that in all our lives we had never come across such useless 
brutes. 
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CHAPTER in. 

THE LEOPARD (Felit Ltopardut, Bodfon). 



On every side the ambushed leopud struna, 

No passage for the bounding deer remaina. — AiTrXB-i-SuzAiii. 



In general appearance (as already mentioned when spealing of the 
panther) the Indian leopard bo much resembles the panther that they 
are often confonnded, and to the present day claaaed by acme ae one 
and the same animal. In the Himalayas the leopard is very common, 
and a perfect pest, continually carrying off dogs close to the outskirts 
of our hill stations. A dog Uiat is in the habit of leaving his master 
and wandering from the foot path, when travelling in the hills, is 
almost certain, sooner or later, to be carried off. I hare known of 
many fine sporting dogs taken when shooting pheasants and chikor. 

Leopards are in the habit of watching foot-paths, irom some hiding 
place above, whence they can view everything that passes. As soon as 
they perceive a d(^ or goat loitering behind or astray, they steal 
rapidly and silently down, and before poor ' doggy ' can join his master, 
or an unfortunate goat his comrades, he is seized by the throat and 
swept off the path without having time to utter a cry or offer the 
slightest resistance. A good stout dog is almost a match for a leopard, 
if brought face to face with him on open ground, but the cunning cruel 
cat creeps up and buries his fangs into the neck of his prey when he 
least expects him, and once in the fatal grip, a dog or any other 
creatnre hardly ever escapes. I remember, however, a plucky little 

terrier belonging to Colonel D s of the 37th, making his escape 

^m the clutches of a leopaxd, and returning to his master with a 
wound in his throat. 

Two moderate-sized setters, the property of a gentleman at 
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Mnssoorie, turned on a leopard wliicli attacked one of them, and 
speedily ^t the better of their assailant. They bo -worried the heast 
that it was unable to make its escape, and was easily despatched. 

It is not nncommon for the Thibet abeep doge — la^;e powerfal 
animals (something like the Newfoundland breed with heavy ' jowls ") 
and specially retained to guard flocks and herds — to be carried off by 
leopards ; sometimes these dogs escape through wearing broad spiked 
iron collars. I remember seeing a collar deeply indented by the teeth 
of a leopard ; the wearer had escaped with bis life after being dragged 
some distance, but was grievoosly wounded. 

Leopards are seldom seen in the daytime. I have only on three 
occasions seen them in the Himalayas, aJtboogh I hare travelled and 
wandered a great deal in oor hill ranges ; yet they are common enough. 

The first thing that takes your eye in the early morning as you 
leave your tent, is the scratch on the turf from the foot of a leopaj*d ; 
if you examine the outskirts of your tent, yon will likely enough find 
his ' pug,* where he has been sniffing under the canvas for * Dash ' or 
'Juno ; ' and the sap yet running from a neighbouring tree shows that 
he has only an honr or two before been stretching his claws on the 
bark. I had a setter whose mother had been taken by a leopard, 
and who himself had had more than one narrow escape. This dog 
always slept on my bed, and more than once has awakened me on 
a dark night by his growling and trembling all over, and nestling 
closer to me, evidently from fear of some brute close at hand, probably 
a leopard. The first expedition I ever made to the hills I lost a pet 
dog named * Snip,' carried off by a leopard ; he was by no means 
a well-bred dog, rather the eontraiy; a thick-built brown terrier, 
rather bandy-legged, curly-tailed, with a pair of prick-up ears, and 
brown intelligent eyes. I bought him &om a soldier in the barracks 
at Allahabad when a pup, for one rupee, and though not a valuable 
dog, he wEis a prime favourite of mine. For several months this- poor 
dog was my only companion ; we always ebared our meals together, 
and sometimes both Snip and I had to put up with vety 'short 
commons,* and retire to rest after only a scanty meal. One windy 
wet night, having collected sundry scraps, and filled a plate princi- 
pally with rice for my dog, I placed the dish at the entrance of the 
tent, and soon Snip was in the full enjoyment of his meal. Having 
tied a lantern on to the tent pole and lit a cigar, I took up a book and 
lay down on my bed. In another minute I was startled by the sharp 
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cry of my poor dog, and jainping np, 1 rnshed out pf the tent. I 
could see a dark object im^iig off: catching np a lighted piece of 
wood &om a fire burning outside, I hurled it at the animal ; but 
although the sparba from the bnming wood striking the ground 
almost between the creature's feet showed it to be, aa I expected, a 
leopard, the animal would not drop his pre;. I ran after it shouting, 
but the brute disappeared in the darkneaa down the &oe of a steep 
decline. - I went back, got my gun, a lantern, and two men with torches. 
We searched everywhere, called the dog by his name and whistled, 
but in Yain, and in half an hour we returned wet through frwm a 
frnitlesB quest. 

On anoUier occasion, within six miles of the spot where my dog 
was carried off, a leopard one evening suddenly sprang upon a small 
white milch goat, which was browsing on some bushes about fifty yards 
below my tenL 

The little creature would hare undoubtedly shared the same &te as 
my terrier, had it not fortunately been coupled by a stout rope to 
another and lat^r goat. The leopard draped both the animals for 
several yards down the face of a steep decline, but so impeded was the 
beast by their united struggles, that aasistance arrived ere the nfarauder 
could reach his den, which we afterwards discovered within a hundred 
yards c^ our biroaao. 

The leopard is one of the chief enemies to the monkey tribe; he 
stalks them when the animals are on the ground in search of nuts and 
roots, lies in wait for them near pools and springs of water, and 
occasionally will ascend trees in pursuit of them. Monkeys always 
show the greatest consternation on viewing their enemy. As I have 
before stated, I have been made aware of a tiger or leopard being on 
the move through the jungles by the demeanour of wild monkeys. 
They wiU follow the big cat from tree to tree, and rock to rock, aa he 
passes below, their hair bristling, tails on end, shaking the branches 
with their paws, and stooping down, making hideous grimaces at 
their foe, keeping np an incessant chattering and swearing the while, 
and showing in every possible way their hatred ajid fear of him. I 
have frequently been told by native hunters that monkeys are some- 
times eo fascinated by a glaring leopard, that they become power- 
less to make their escape, and vrill even drop from the bough of a tree 
into the very jaws of their dreaded enemy. No doubt this is true, 
especially vrith young creatures. I have noticed that, in a beat, pea- 
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fowl inrariably show alarm on tbe proximity of any of the cat tribe. 

My friend H b assured me that he has frequently been made 

avrare of the approach of one of the large cats by a peculiar sharp 
kiik, kuk, kuk, cry of alarm made by pea^fowl. Leopards also prey 
on porcupines. I remember in tbe hills finding a porcupine near the 
moath of a leopard's den, evidently just killed, for it was yet bleeding 
at the throat. 

Leopards oflen take up their qnaiters in the hills under some pile 
of rocks and bushes close to a station, and every night prowl about 
the houses, carrying off stray dogs and goata. A friend of mine at 
Nynee Tal was one •evening returning home with his rifle on his 
shoulder, and when close to the station, his attention was attracted by 
his dog, a setter, suddenly returning to him with bis tail down and 
looking back, as if pursued by some creature. On carefolly looking 
round, he observed the Head of a leopard projecting &om an over- 
hanging rock above the footpath, his eyes glaring, and fais whole 

attention still fixed on the di^. S d took a steady aim at the 

brute's head, fired, and killed the beast on the spot. 

During the summer months, when the snow passes between the 
Himalayan range and Thibet are open, the Bhootiaa who inhabit the 
villages on the confines of our territory, bring down lai^ herds of 
goats laden with salt, which they dispose of at Almorah, Sirinugger, 
and other towns, aud return later in the season supplied with flour 
for their own use, and to barter with the Thibetans. Many of these 
useful creatures fiiU a prey to prowling leopards, and it is nothing 
nnusual for a party of traders to lose eight and ten of their goats in a 
single journey between the Neti Pass and Sirinugger. 

Leopards, lilce all the cat tribe, are. dangerous when wounded or 
brought to bay. Two oflScers, to my knowledge, have been severely bitten 
and clawed at difierent times within a few miles of Almorah by wounded 
leopards. Hill leopards are in the habit of ascending the high open 
groxmd above the forest in quest of bmrel and thar (wild sheep and 
goats). Thej often stalk these animals by getting above them, and then 
gradually descending behind a ridge or some other cover till within 
springing distance. That the animals are often successful in their en- 
deavours to surprise such prey as I have just named, is proved beyond 
dispute by the amount of hair always observable in the leopard's ordure. 
I have only once shot the hill leopard, and then, though mortally 
wounded, the beast managed to creep under some rocks, and tbe 
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body was only recovered aome weeka after when the akin waa spoilt. I 
was encamped at a plaice called Tappoban in Gnrhwal, on the look- 
out for bears. One morning some of the villagera reported having 
seen a leopard in broad daylight, lying on a rock aanning himself near 
the bank of the river close by, and only a short distance from my tent. 
ThiB was moat nnnstial, but on proceeding to the spot I foand his 
ftesh tracks, and discovered a cave with a narrow entrance near where 
the animal had been seen, and which I waa certain was his hiding-place. 
That evening I had a goat tied ap within short gan-shot range of 
the leopard's lair, and took np my position on a flat rock above. After 
waiting npwards of an hour, the bleating of the goat brought him 
out, bat he was grovelling so close to the ground that, in tiie long 
grass and nettlea, I could with difficulty get a clear shot. Jost aa 
the bmte was abont to spring on his intended prey, I fired, and had 
the satisfaction of seeing him roll over apparently dead. I descended 
from my post, bat on reaching the spot where I had expected to find 
the carcase, discovered to my disgust that he had SQCceeded in reaching 
his den by means of another entrance lower down which I had not 
previously observed. There coold be no donbt of this, for there were 
drops and patches of blood np to the very mouth of the hole. It 
was hard lines, but there was nothing to be done, for the entrance was 
small, and the animal's den evidentiy extended some distance tmder a 
mass of huge boulders. I therefore gave it np as a bad job. 

Two years after I again visited that same village, and a man of the 
place, with whom I had made friends, came in the evening to make 
his salaam, and the very first thing he told me was, that about two 
months after my former visit, one of the men of the village, passing 
near the leopard's cave, had observed the remains of a dead animal 
lying near the month, which proved to be a leopard, and doubtiess 
^e same creature that I had fired at and wounded. He had either 
come out to die (as some animals always do) or, as the narrator thought, 
had been washed out by a very heavy flood of rain. 

A deecription of black leopard is occasionally found in India, bnt 
veiy rarely. I have heard of it once in Owalior, but never in Bengal 
Proper. The term in Hindnstani for the leopard is ' tendooah,' but 
in Kumaon, Gnrhwal, and other hiU provinces, the natives call the 
animal (erroneously I believe) ' lakhar bughar ; * properly speaking, thia 
title belongs to the hyeena, and is the term by which tluit animal is 
known all over the North-Western Provinces. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE SNOW LEOPARD (F«fii Dlww). 



How WEiked the spotted beaata of prey, 

Deep sleeping tiaxa the &ce of d&;.'^JoAa'Uiii MillBR. 



The Snow Leopard, called also the Ounce, is a very rare animal, only to 
be foand in oar territory among the liigti peaks and passes of tlie Hima- 
layas, and always in Hie viciniiy of the snows. I once had a snow 
leopard cub tied np in my tent for upwards of a fortnight, and great 
indeed was my disappointment when the young creature sickened and 
died, for I had fuUy determined that, be ihe cost what it might, it should 
be sent home to the Zoological Gardens. I believe that it would have 
been considered a valuable acquisition, for I hare never heard of such 
An animal having yet reached this country.' 

I will now relate the remarkable manner in which I became 
possessed of this cub. In 1863 I had been upwards of a month in 
Thibet on a shooting expedition, and had been tolerably snccessful. 
I was quite by myself ; a friend who had accompanied me over the 
Neti Pass had left me. The only human beings within many miles 
were a gang of some eight or ten Thibetans, living in one of their usual 
tattered tents, vrith their flocks and herds around them. I may 
mention ai ptutant that recently, when travelling in Norway, I visited 
a party of Laplanders in the vicinity of Tromso, and was much struck 
with iiie strung resemblance these people bore in features, dress, and 
general appearance to the inhabitants of Thibet. The Laps, however, 
do not wear 'pig-tails.' One evening I sent my Bhootia sbikary over 
to try and get some yak butter from these people; be returned in 
about an hour's time with what I required, and casually mentioned 

' I olweTTe that the ' Beport ' of the Zoological Socielj of London, dated April 29, 
J876, page 22, &II7 bean me out in Uiig statement. 
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that the Hooniahs (as the ThibetaDS are sometimes called) had for sale 
the skin of a very handsome snow leopard, which tbej had recently 
killed. I was surpTiaed to hear this, knowing that thftse people seldom 
use fire-arms, hnt how else conld they have killed it? I wished to see 
the skin, though without the remotest idea of purchasing it, for I only 
value heads and skins that have come to me by my own rifie. 

The following morning we happened, when starting in search of 
barrel, to pass the camp of the * pig-tailed ' gentlemen, and I sent in 
a message that I wished to see the skin they had for sale. Freaently 
two men came out with the snow leopard's skin. It was a large one, 
and had been very handsome. It was of a light grey colour, with black, 
irregular spots ; there was a black line running lengthways over the 
hind quarters ; the hair was lung on the neck, and the tail was remark- 
ably long, ringed with bla«k, and black at the tip. I should say that 
the animal when alive had been probably about the aize of a panther, 
but on account of the careless manner of dressing the hide it was quite 
spoilt, the fur having come off in lai^ patches. I could see no bullet 
holes, and desired one of my men to ask them how it had been shot. 
They replied that the animal had been killed by one of their party 
rolling a stone down on it. I laaghed and told them that I did not 
believe it. On this the elder of the two men told the whole story to 
my Bhootia, and he interpreted it to me in Hindustani. 

It appeared by the man's tale that the leopardess lived in a cave 
on an opposite range of hills with a pair of cnbs, and for months past 
had given great annoyance to the Thibetans l^ continnally carrying off 
their sheep and goats. One day one of their party coming along by 
chance over this range of hills, saw her lying out on a rook, basking in 
the son at the mouth of the den, and fast asleep. The man rolled a 
large stone down with such accuracy that it struck the sleeping animal 
in the middle of the back, breaking its spine; he then descended and 
finished it with a short but heavy dhow knife that he had in his girdle. 
Sach was the Hooniah's account, and improbable as it at first appeared 
to be, I believed it, for in the centre of the skin, about the middle of 
the back, there was a dark, congealed patch of blood, where the 
animal had evidently been much injured when alive, and the Hooniahs, 
without my asking them, pointed this out as the spot where the stone 
had struck the leopard. I did not think at the time of asking any 
questions about the cubs. 

Two days after, I was returning in the afternoon &om an unsuc- 
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cessfal day's sport. . We (my two Bhootias and mjaelf) had been out 
since daylight, and ia^ed hard up hill and down dale, and were tired 
after our exertions ; fatigue ia always more felt when the ' bag is empty,' 
BO we sat down to have a rest and a amoke. It happened to be on the 
summit of titie very hill where the Hooniah had killed the leopard in 
the remarkable manner 1 have related. While sitting down I noticed 
a pair of what appeared to be ravenB swooping at something in the 
valley below; they kept wheeling round and round, and striking at 
some animal, I thought, in the grass. I imagined it to be a hare or 
marmot, and desired the younger of my two oompanionB to go down 
and ascertain what it nas. On reaching the spot I saw him stand 
amazed, and then eagerly make signals for ns to come down. We 
accordingly descended, but before the spot waa reached, a grey animal 
jomped up in the grass, and took refuge among some boulders. On 
reaching the place my man told me that it was a ki^ cat, and pointed 
it out to UB cronohiDg under a rock, Directly the elder of the Bhootiaa 
saw the beast, he pronounced it to be the cub of a snow leopard, and 
then I remembered the Hooniah telling us about the pair of cabs. 
One of the men took off a blanket he was wearing over his shoulders, 
and after some trouble, in which all three of us got clawed, we managed 
to tie up onr young friend in the folds of the blanket and carry him 
home. It was about the size of a lynx, with large feet and broad head, 
of a dusky white coloar, with irregalar black spots. The animal was 
miserably thin, and had evidently been starving for days. He ate 
barrel flesh ravenously when placed in front of him, and clawed my dog 
across the face handsomely for attempting to get a share of the meat. 
I chained him np to the pole of the tent with my dog's chain and collar, 
and made him a bed of straw ; but he gave much trouble, especially on 
the march. However, in ten days he grew to be quite stroi^, slept 
day and night on my bed, and in time would doubtless have become 
quite tame. ' 

One day, however, on returning from shooting, the cub lay dead, from 
what cause no one could or would explain, bat I had a strong suspicion 
that he had been poisoned with some of my arsenical paste by one of 
the servants, to avoid the bother and trouble he gave to them all. 
However, this was only a suspicion, though there were grounds for 
supposing that the animal had not died a natural death, as his body was 
much swollen and distended. As can easily be imagined, the death 
of my pet was a great disappointment to me. 
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Two gentlemen of my acquaintance once actnallj came upon a snow 
leopard feeding on the carcase of a barrel which he had jaat palled 
down, hut onfortiuiatelj the; misaed their shots ; they cousoled them- 
selves however, by carrying off the slain bnrrel. I was one march 
behind them, and remember on arriving at the camping ground which 
they had vacated the previons day, seeing the feet of the barrel lying 
by the remains of their camp fire. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE BED LYNX (F^earaaO). 



Piercing like lynx's ejee. — SoaksfsiLKB. 



Tqb lijax, like the tiger, leopard, and others of the cat tribe, is □octumal 
in its habits, and is seldom shot, or even met with, in northern India. 
Though found in certain localities, it is decidedly a rare animal. Once 
only daring my many wanderings and excursions haye I seen one. 
It was in the Central Frorinces: one of my companions got a long 
shot, bat nnfortauately missed. 

The lynx when caught young can be reared without much trouble, 
and with care and kind treatment becomes exceedingly tame, and 

makes a good pet. My Mend H b had one for seTeral years at 

Lullntpore. 

I once came across the Thibet lynx {FeUa iaahellina) — quite another 
variety from F. caracal, and equally rare — in 186S when hunting 
burrel, beyond British territory, and might have shot this uncommon 
animal, but for the stupidity of my followers. I will transcribe the 
occnrrenoe from my journal. 

In Jnly 1863, in company with two Bhootia shikaries, I was out 
one day on the look-out for burrel. Soon after we started we had the 
good fortune to discover a fine herd of the wild sheep feeding on ground 
exceedingly favourable for a stalk, so that it required but little de* 
liberation to decide on the plan of operations. We could perceive by 
tiie aid of our glasses that the greater part of the herd were old 
females and yoong, which I seldom meddled with ; but there were, as 
is often the case, several yoxmg males, full-grown, and well worth the 
trouble of bringing to hag. We were favoured by the ground, and 
the vriud was in the right direction, bo that I had folly made up 
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mj mind that at least one of the sheep, if not two or three, Bhoald 
fumiBh as with a supper. 

We made a wide circuit, and approached the herd with all 
pOBBible care ; bat what was my snrpriae and disgust, on peeping 
over a certain bush which I had marked as the spot from which to 
take my shots, to find the animals beating a retreat in a long line 
over an opposite hilL They were making off at a fast trot, and evidently 
had taken alarm at something or other. T Ixied to persuade myself that 
we had not been the cause of our ill-success, bat what else could hare 
done the mischief in such an ontK)f-the way part 9 There must have 
been a watchful sentry that we had overlooked, who had given his 
comrades a hint to be off, and that was the only conclusion we could 
come to. When the burrel were out of sight, we walked slowly forward 
to l^e spot where they had been feeding only a few minutes before, and 
quite by chance I almost put my foot on to a lamb about a mouth 
or six weeks old, lying dead in the grass. The blood was yet flowing 
from a wound in ite throat, evidently quite reeentiy inflicted. I 
placed my hand on the body and it was warm. There had evidently 
been an opposition stalker at work, who had been beforehand and 
cut us out; but where was the gentleman? We looked round; the 
ground in the vicinity was covered with loose boulders and stones. I 
fiincied that between two rocks shout sixty yards off, I could make out 
the head of some animal looking attentively at us. 

Now, I have nowhere met with men gifted with keener eye-sight 
(accustomed as they are to this description of hunting) than the Bhootia 
shikaries who are in the habit of accompanying Englishmen on hunting 
trips into the wilds of Thibet. Generally speaking, they are to be 
trusted in scanning the face of an opposite hill or valley below, and if 
burrel, or other animals are in sight, however motionless and well con- 
cealed they may be by the colour and shade of the ground, nine times 
out of ten one of these men will almost instantly detect them. I 
pointed out to my comrades this object like a head between the rocks, 
that had caught my eye, and appealed to them to decide if it 
was a living creature or the contrary. After a careless glance, they 
both shook their heads, remarking that it was nothing ; so I gave one 
of them my rifle, and throwing myself down, prepared for that usnal 
soother to the feelings under adverse circumstances, a smoke, but 
hard luck was in store for me. Suddenly the younger of the two men 
thrust my ride into my hand and clutched me by the shoulder. I 
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looked round, and from behind the very two rocks, where a minute 
preTioaaly I had rightly imagined that, I conid make out the head of 
Bome animal intently g^ng at ns, a lynx was rapidly stealing off. 
Before I conld recover myaelf, stand up, cock the rifle, and take a rapid 
aim, he had gained the brow of the hill, and was in the act of disap- 
pearing as I drew the trigger. Under the circnmstanceB the shot was 
a good one, for the ballet struck the ground close to the animal, but 
a miss is as good as a mile, and though I ran forward in hopes of 
giving him a second barrel, I never saw the lynx i^^n. I remember 
that I was very wrathful at this milucky affair, and ronndly upbraided 
my two companions on their carelessness, and certainly they richly 
deserved the reprimand they received. As I have already mentioned, 
this is the only instance that I ever came across the Thibet lynx, and 
few Indiana of my acquaintance have had the luck to bag one. 

The general colour of the skin of the Thibet lynx much resembles in 
tint the coat of the animal it so frequently preys npon — the burrel. 

The tail is rather short and tipped with black. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
THE HXJNTINa LEOPARD ob CHEETAH (fifli /«M(a). 

Oouched low he lieg, uid meditAtea tbe pray. — Popi. 



DncKimoH. 

Extremt Length— Fmm 7 to 8 feet. 

Stiff/U—Fiom 2^ to 3 feet. 

Sead — Rouad in shftpe. E&n abort 

jOoffy— Slender in form. 

Limbt — Longw thiin either panther or leopard ; clnra onl; slightlj tettBctile, and not 
to ghvp and curved as t^ioee of bue cat 

Qeaaral Cbfour— Light fed on back axA ridee, vbite below, thickly spotted with black, 
spots vei7 distinct (more so than markings of leopard) and nnaU. 

TaU — Long, generallj carried curled at the tip. 

Hmr — On neck rather long and bristly, but can hardly be called a mane. The for ia 
rather rough, and wanting the akeknesa of true cat 

The Cheetah, though cla«eeii among the cats, differs from the reat of 
the feline race in one or two material points. It has heen deecribed 
h; some writers as the connecting link between the cat and dog. 
I bare nevei seen the animal in its wild state, though it is by no meuis 
uncommon in many parts of India. A friend of mine who vras stationed 
for many years in Bajpootana, informs me that when oat pigsticking 
in the plains near Nnseerabad, cheetahs have frequently been put ap 
and speared from horseback. 

He states that they give a short but very quick mn, and when 
bronght to close quarters have seldom been known to show fight ; bat 
it was always considered prudent not to let a wonnded cheetah get 
behind your horse, as cases hare been known of their springing on to a 
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horse'a back after it has passed by ; in which case a cheetah not onlj 
becomes an ngly- customer to dispose of, bat may inflict eerions Troonds 
on a valuable hunter, and utterly spoil his nerves. 

My friend H— — s has constantly shot the cheetah in the Lullntpore 
district, when beating for big game. The animal, I have been informed, 
is generally to be found in rocty ravines where there is snfBcient scrub 
and bush to afford concealment, seldom in very open country. 

As is well known, the cheetah is kept by rajahs and other rich 
natives for hunting antelope. It is a mistake, however, to imagine 
that the cheetah in its wild state chiefly preys on the common Indian 
antelope. He will certainly pull a black buck down, when the latter 
enters bush or grass jungle, — the natural haunt of the cheetah, — but 
he does not follow the ant«lope on to open flats or plains. The 
bush-loviug chikarah, the four-horned deer, stray goats and sheep, form 
the cheetah's principal prey. 

The method of hunting antelope with the cheetah, as practised 
in India, has so often been described that I will only briefly allude 
to it. A party of U8, monnted on horseback, went out at the invitation 
of a native rajah near Benares to witness a hunt. A pair of cheetahs, 
in a flat cart drawn by bullocks, were chained op, with ooUars on, and 
hooded. We soon found a herd of antelope, among them foar or five 
backs, at which to loose the cheetahs. The antelopes were tame enough, 
and allowed us to approach within 300 yards or so, when we came to 
a halt. The keepers then let loose one of the hunting leopards, a male, 
and the creature seemed to know perfectly well what his duties were, 
for immediately his hood was taken off, and the collar chain nn&stened, 
his eyes were riveted on the antelopes, now risen to their ^aei, and 
staring at ns. He at once commenced approaching them, almost in a 
direct line, not taking advania^ of some sand hills to conceal his stalk, 
as he might have done, but grovelling and crouching close to the 
ground. That the antelope saw their enemy was evident, but instead of 
making off, they appeared to be either paralysed from fear or wrapped In 
curiosity, till they allowed him to approach within springing distance. 
Then, as the foolish creatures turned to flee, the cheetah made two or 
three bounds forward, and with extraordinary speed pulled down, not a 
buck as we had hoped and had been told he would do, bat a poor old 
doe with a young one at her heels. We galloped np, but it was too 
late to save the poor creature. The cheetah had already buried his 
teeth in her throat. He glared and growled at his keeper in a Bovage 
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manner when pulled off the carc&ae hj his collar, and I imagine it 
would have been daogerons for a stranger to hare meddled with him. 
We had no f\irther sport, and one and all agreed that, though the 
spectacle was worth seeing just for once in a way, there was nothing 
mach in it &om a sporting' point of view. 

Cheetah-himting is probably to he seen to the greatest advanta^ 
at Baroda, where it is carried on in a far more scientific style than I 
have above described. What I have related is merely from personal 
experience. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

THE INDIAN BLACK BEAR (Urtut lalnSlu,). 



la the night, imaginiog some fear, 

How eaaj ia « bush suppos'd a bear.— SHAKaPBiBS. 



DssoBiFTioir. 

Sxtreme Length — From 6^ to 6} feet, both sexes much about tbe same liie. 

Height—^ to 3^ feet 

Head — Bald about the face, the lower part of trhich is a ding; white colour ; liin 
lai;ge and coarse ; ears rather short and round at the tips ; eyes gmall. 

Ntek — Short Shouldera high. Hair of a black colotv, cootm and thaggg. VeryUmg 
above neck, and over fore port of bodj, a dingj white mark on chest, as also on tips of 

Limbt — Rather short, thick, and muscular, fore legs rather bow-«haped. 
Fett large, soles bare, armed with mry large, eumtd, non-retnctile claws. 
Tail short. 

In general appearance the most unwieldj of all the Ursidie fomil;.* Nearly always 
mors or less mangy about stomach and lower parts. ' 

This bear I bare odI; met with in the Central Prorincea, Bundelkund, 
and Gwalior ; bnt I believe it is also to be fonnd in the hilU of the 
Madras Presidenc;, aa well as in man; parts of Bombay, where low 
ranges of mountains occur, covered with rocks and scrub jungle, and 
where the animal can conceal itself during the daj in deep caves. 

Bears are, generally speaking, inhabitants of very cold countries, 
such as Russia, Korway and Sweden, and the Arctic Regions, but Urgae 
tabidtut is an exception to this rule, for he is constantly to be found 
in the very hottest parts of India. I need hardly mention that the 
different species of the Ursidce family inhabiting cold climates hyb^r- 

1 As Shakspeare says of bears, ' They are iU-bvourad rough tiiiiiga.* 
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nate, or lie dormaDt in their dena during the rigonrs of winter. I am 
nnahle to state for certain whether Urma lahidtne is given to this practice 
or not, hat I imagine that he is an exception to the rule, and does not 
hybemate. 

I believe that this black bear has never been accused of killing 
goats, sheep &c., for food. Undonbtedlj the Himalayan species 
frequently does so. Id my numerona expeditions and sporting trips, 
involving constant association with native ahiliaries, I never once heard 
each a thing stated, and Ur»u» lahidiiu can hardly therefore be included 
among the camivora. In fact, though continnally hunted and bnllied 
by sportsmen, he is, generally speaking, a very harmless creature. His 
principal food is wild fruit, such as the mango and mowoh (especially 
the latter), various berries, angarcane, if growing near bis haunts; also 
various kinds of insects, such as centipedes, spiders, beetles, ants, espe- 
cially the white ant, and honey when he caa get at a bees' nest. I 
have more than once seen an old bear, just after daylight, hard at 
work with his huge curved claws, scooping out the nests of the white 
ant, and although the ground is often as hard as iron, he makes prodigious 
holes. Another favourite amusement, or rather occupation, when he 
is in quest of food, is taming over loose stones in search of insects. 

I once shot one thus occupied, after watehing him for folly a quarter 
of an hour at his work. He turned the atones over with ease and by a 
single effort of his htige paw — some of them large flat slabs, deeply 
snnk inte the ground— and immediately licked up whatever ' delicacy ' 
there might be underneath. It was just about sunrise in the middle 
of the hot season ; I had been qnite unable to sleep from the terrible 
heat of a fearfully close, mi^gy night, and so about four o'clock teok 
my rifle and, in company wiUi an orderly, clambered up a rocky hill 
near my tent, where a pair of bears were said to be. We took np a 
position above some caves, in hopes that when daylight came we might 
catch ' Mr. Bear and his wife ' as they returned from their nightly rounds. 
There was not a breath of air, and the rocks on which we were sitting 
were still warm from the hot blasts of the previous day. Having waited a 
fall half -hour, my companion got impatient, and asked leave to be allowed 
to go higher up the hill and have a look around. I consented. He re- 
turned in a few minutes full of excitement ; he had seen a bear in a valley 
below, but on the opposite side of the hill; and this was the gentleman 
I have already described aa turning the stones over. We managed to 
descend vrithont being aeen, so busy was the animal at his work, and 
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crept np within easy rifle shot. After we had waited some minutes, 
poor ' Bhaloo * seemed (0 think it was time bo be away home, and 
commenced making off, when I bowled him over with a bnlleb through 
1 the Deck, which killed him instantly. 

Sitting up before sunrise oyer cavema and dena is a common way 
of shooting bears ; but although I hare very often tried it, this was the 
only time I was repaid for turning out BO early, and then tiie bear was 
not tilled returning to his lair, but was discovered quite by chance, as 
just related. Thia reminds me of a most abamd occurrence that 
happened many years ago. 

I had been persuaded by a village shikary to get up very early and 
sit np over some cavea on the brow of a bill, where he assured me an old 
Beech {as the jmigle trihea of the Central Provinces sometimes call the 
black bear} had resided for years. My companion informed me that 
he was a 'burha,' or old gentleman, who lived quite by himself,— 
probably an old bachelor — I had twice previously gone through the 
performance of sitting over thia very spot, in hopes of intercepting 
this bear, but with no luck, and this was the third and . last time. 
There were so many caves and holes in the hill- — a regular honeycomb, 
in fb£t — that my companion was puzzled where to post me to the best 
advant^e, and finally, after some deliberation, decided on the very 
highest point of the hill, from whence I could see in every direction. 
There we sat hoar after hour, and I suppose from previous disappoint- 
ments I was not sufficiently vigilant. Aa day began to break we heard 
the loud cry of a hysBna as he retired to his lair, and the calls of 
numerous peafowl in the valley below. Suddenly my excitable com- 
panion clutched me by the arm, quite startling me, and throwing me 
off my balance, and whispered ' Beech, Sahib, Beech ' (A bear, sir, a 
bear !}, pointing at the same time down the hill behind us. By the 
time, however, that I had turned round ready for a shot, it was too 
late ; for all that I beheld was a glimpse of the huge ' posterior * of 
the bear, as he was in tlie act of disappearing into one of the numerous 
entrances of his cave : ao we were regularly done, and went home 
disconsolate. 

One word more on tiie subject of sitting up for bears. The sports- 
man should bear in mind when choosing a position that his post is not 
accessible from above. 

Some few years back a gentleman in the Civil Service was severely 
hurt by neglecting this precaution. 
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I will relate the story as told to me. E 1 of the anrvej, and 

S g of the Civil Service, one evening late in the month of April, 

agreed to sit up for bears, which were known to inhabit some hills near 
a village named Sitapur, in the Kirwee district. 

Their positions were abont 500 yards apart, B 1 in a machan 

built in a tree near the head of a pass, commanding a, good view of a 
path, along which ' Bhaloo ' would probablj come, and also overlooking 
both banks of the ravine. 

S — —g posted himself nearer the caves where the bears were said 
to be, on a kind of spnr projecting from a bill, and overlooking a pool 
of water. 

The latter had not been long in his place when he saw two or three 
bears making straight towards him from the hill side above. One came 
on along the crest of the spur, and continued to advance towards 

S g, till quite close up. S g gave the brute both barrels, and 

in stooping for his second rifle either slipped or vas pushed by the bear 
over the edge of the rock on which he was standing, aad fell down 
among the bonlders below. 

It 1 who had heard the shots and a native shouting for help, on 

reaching the spot, found S g lying severely hurt, at the foot of the 

rock : his collar-bone was broken, and he was very severely bruised, 
having fallen over twenty feet. 

The wounded bear fell over the other side of the spur, and was never 
seen again. 

Bears, I believe, nearly always have two ctibs at a time, sometimeB 
only one. I had often been told by natives that an old she-bear with 
yonng ones, when in danger and beating a retreat, will put her cabs on 
her neck and shoulders and carry them there ; and this I can assert 
to be perfectly true ; for in my last shooting trip with the late Captain 

B 8 of my regiment, and H s, in the Lullutpore jungles, the 

latter shot a she-bear, driven towards ns by beaters, and endeavouring 
to escape, with a very small cub buried in the matted hair of her neck. 
The beaters reported having seen a second cub ; only one, however, was 
secured. 

The black bear if left unmolested is, usually speaking, a harmless 
creature enough; but I have known many exceptional cases when, 
without being provoked or molested in any way, a bear has attacked 
and severely injured natives. A very remarkable instance occurred in 
the hot weather of 1872 in the jungle I have so often mentioned, viz. : 
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Lallutpore, when in compiuij with my friend H a of the police. 

We were returning early in Jane, from the Bijawnr coontiy, having 
met with very fair sport. I transcribe the bag from my old game 
register : 

'Four tigers, two bears, seTen samber, two oheetul, one four- 
homed antelope, one hyeena, four black buck, four chikarah, and two 
wild boars — total twenty-seven head.' 

As it was evident by the masses of clouds collecting in every qaarter 
that the rains were close at baud, we had agreed to finish off by 
looking up a pair of bears concerning whom we several times had 
received ' khubber * (or intelligence). Accordingly we made a couple 
of marches, and pitched our tents near a river (the name of which I 
cannot remember), and within a mile of the place where the bears were 
said to be. Our camp was in dangerona proximity to several huge 
bees' nests, hanging down Irom some steep cli£b bordering the river, and 
only fifty or sixty yards from our tenia. Strict orders were given to onr 
camp followers that no one was to approach or to irritate in any way 
these dangerous insects, as we well knew what terrible creatorea these 
wild bees are to meddle with, and the disaatrous reaolts of human beings 
molesting or even approaching their neets. 

But I am digressing. We could get no certain information where 
the bears' caves were, so agreed to assemble thirty or forty men, 
and drive the neighbouring hills and valleys. Now in that part of 
the country villages were few and tar between, and we could not 
coUect more than eight or ten men from each miserable group of huta, 
called a village, so we had some tronble in getting soffloient coolies 
together for our purpose. 

The evening previous to the intended hunt H a sent out four 

of his policemen with orders that they were each to go to such and 
such a village and come back early the following morning with as 
many men as they could get. As these policemen would have to pasa 

through portions of foreat and jangle after dark, H a very properly 

ordered (as usual on these occasions) that each man should take his 
loaded musket, to protect himself if necessary from any wild animal 
he might meet with. We retired to rest aa tieaal, and, as it was 
fearfully hot, agreed to sleep out in the open. I awoke very early, 
had drunk my uanal cup of tea, drawn on my pantaloons and boots, 

and was busily occupied in my ablutions. H- a was still seemingly 

fast asleep, although bis old bearer had been going on, ' Sahib, Sahib, 
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panch baja lisi,' (meaning that it was Gve o'clock) for the last quarter 
of an hoar. All of a sadden I ceased rubbing myself with a towel, 
perfect]; astounded at a most hideous outcry from I do not know how 
many voices, and seemingly only a short distance off. I could hear 
among others, cries of ' A bear, a bear I* and then a load * Ow, Ow, Ow.* 
I recognised the latter at once ; there could be no mistaking it ; it was 
very certain there was mischief going on, and Bruin concerned in it. 
Hastily drawing on a shirt, I seized the rifle lying loaded under my bed, 
and in company with half a dozen servants and others, ran as fast as 
possible iu the direction of the uproar, which had now nearly ceai<ed, 
my companion promising to follow. The first person we came to was 

one of H —s' policemen, a great fellow^ bat a man we had often 

suspected of being anything but a ' brav6 ' ; he was rolling ou the - 
groand, howUng with pain, his clothes much torn, and his arm bleeding 
flrom some rather deep scratches, but otherwise not much hart; so 
leaving a man to take charge of him to camp> we went on in the 
direction whence we had heard nameroas voices. About fifty yards 
farther. We came to a solilory tree with eight or ten natives sitting in 
the branches. It was a kind of sycamore with very light bark, and on 
approaching I was horrified at seeing a stream of blood running down 
the stem of the tree. A poor fellow with his leg terribly torn about the 
calf) was being supported by three others. I immediately ordered 
them to low^ him gently down, and as he reached oar arms he 
fainted. There was water close by, to the edge of which I carried 
him, and ordered some of those around to pour water over his temples, 
while I made a hasty bandage with my bearer's puggree to stop the 
bleeding. The wounded man soon revived, and having sent for a bed 
from o<lr camp, we carried him there, dressed the wound — a very severe 
one— ^properly, and two hours afletwards started the patient, carried 
by six meD> for ihe Lullutpore hospital, where he soon recovered. 

The next tiiiug was to hold a 'court of inquiry' on 'the whole 
business. The policeman made out ' that two bears attacked^ them 
as they were returning from their expedition in the dark, and that 
he was knocked over, and knew nothing more.' But among the poor 
vill^ers there were three or four very intelligent men, who were afraid 
to speak out in the presence of the policeman ; but on giving them a 
second bearing we soon extracted from them what had really happened, 
which was as follows. The whole party, numbering ten or a dozen 
men, left their village about three o'clock^ when it was quite dark, the 
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\ 
polifieman with his loaded musket leading the waj. They had arrired 
within a quarter of a mile of the camp, and were walking in singld file 
through a rather dark cliinip of bushes, following a well-beaten path, 
when they all of a sudden found themselves confronted bj two bears 
coming from the opposite direction. The policeman, instead of showing 
a good example, threw away his musket and bolted down the side of 
the hill, and aa he did so^ one of the brutes made a blow at him 
with its paw, grazing his arm and tearing his clothes as I haTO 
described. The unfortunate coolies, deserted by their cowardly pro- 
tector, and with nothing in their hands to defend themselves, naturally 
took to their heels; t^Lia same bear, evidently a vicious one, after 
them. There was only one tree near; they all attempted to climb 
up it at the same time, and all but one succeeded before the bear reached 
the foot. As t^is unfortunate was being dragged up by his companions 
— some of whom attempted to keep the brute off by shouting — the 
bear caught hua with its paws, bit him through the calf of the leg, 
and passed rapidly on. Now all this was occasioned by the cowardly 
conduct of the policeman.* Had the fellow stood his ground like a man, 
shouted, or even fired his lausket, the chances are ten to one that the 
bears would have taken to their heels ; but it is the same with all 
brutes t thou{^ by instinct they fear human beings, still when they see 
a man run away from them they fully comprehend the advantage gained, 
and gathering courage, proceed to further measures. There is not a 
surer way of bringing a wild animal> be it a tiger, panther, or in fact 
any savage beast, on to the top of you, than by running away. The 
policeman was found guilty, and sent home in disgrace. However, he 
deserved his punishment, and as H— • — s remarked^ it was a very good 
t«Bt what the man was worth. 

Two days after we had our revenge. I was unwell, but H a 

sat up over the oave into which these two bears had been marked 
down : just before dark they came out and squatted at the mouth of 
their den, offering a fine chance. He killed one, and wounded the other 
most severely ; but unfortunately the second one was not brought to bag. 

I have been told by native hunters that they have seen a bear 

Shakapoare aajs with truth, siul his linee apply Dot only to ths hoar, tnit to all wiltt 

To fly the boar, before the boar punue. 
Were to incense the boar to follow us, 
And make punuit viea lie did mean no ehan. 
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struck by a bullet stuff gram into the wound to stop the bleeding when 
making off: this sounds improbable. The most deadly place to shoot 
a bear (except through the head, which, of course, drops auy animal) 
is in the white patch on the chest. Ofben the brute, hearing your ap- 
proach, and not having made oat whether you are Iriend or foe, stands 
ap on his hind legs to have a better look, and then the white crescent 
offers a fine mark to aim at. If stmck within that whit« mark, the 
animal nearly always drops dead on the spot. Through, or behind 
the shoulder, are also good places to plant a ballet, bnt an old bear 
will take any amount of lead in the atern, and make off. The eyesight 
of these animals is by no means good, but their hearing ie tolerably 
keen, and sense of smell very powerful ; so in stalking one, be careful 
about the wind, or you will assuredly be discovered, 

Remember always, if possible, in approaching a bear, to get above 
him to take your shot, and then yon are comparatively safe ; for if 
the creature attempts to come up hill, he aCFordB a chance which can 
hardly be missed, whereas firing at a bear from below is dangeroas, 
for it is astonishing how quickly they can come down hiU. I have 
never been charged by the Indian black bear, though I have been 
by the Himalayan species — an anecdote hereafter to be related — but 
it is very certain they will occasionally charge in a very savage manner. 
I know of two Englishmen and a great number of natives who have 
been mauled by the Indian bear. Bears, if they make good their 
charge, almost invariably strike a man in the (ace ; and it can easily 
be imagined what fearful punishment they can inflict, furnished as 
they are by nature with such powerful muscular arms, and terrible 
curved- claws. I have seen poor fellows fearfully disfigured and muti- 
lated by a single blow irom the paw of a bear. A shikary named 
Dhun Singh, a native of Lullutpore, who was a most enthusiastic fol- 
lower of the chase, and always joined our shooting party in the hot 
weather months, had by a single blow from the fore paw of a bear been 
disfigured for life in an instant, and left senseless on the Geld. He 
was afterwu^s such an awful object, that I never could look at him 
without shuddering. 

It is a very common thing to read in books, and to hear people 
speak of a bear's hug ; in fact, the expression is proverbial. The 
animal, I believe, is supposed to be in the habit of squeezing a man to 
death. ' Eaising itself on to its hind feet, it squeezes its enemy be- 
tween the fore legs,' says one writer. American bears may act thus. 
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thoagh I imagine it is not the ca^e. Oar bears in India certainly, 
to the best of mj knowledge, never attempt snch a thing. The; strike 
with their fore paws, or draw a man towards them, to bite him through 
the &ce or arm, but there is no squeezing or hugging. I have put 
this question over and over again to natives who have lived among 
hears all their lives, and have invariably received a reply in the n^a- 
tive. When in Norway, I also made enquiries on this point, and my 
opinion was confirmed there by several old bear hunters whom I con- 
sulted. The Norwegians affirm, that U, arctot when provoked, is a 
dangerous animal to cope with, but that he never attempts to hng, or 
squeeze a man, bat strikes him in the face with his paw. 

Althoogh the bear is an awkward brute both in appearance and 
manner of shuffling along, it is extraordinary at what a pace he gets 
over rough ground, as will soon be discovered by anyone on foot at- 
tempting to follow him np when he is alarmed and making off. 
After sleeping all day, he emerges from his den in quest of food just 
as darkness is coming on, issuing forth without making the slightest 
noise, and generally squats at the mouth of it for a few minutes before 
sallying forth on his roiiiids : he then almost invariably makes straight 
for water. 

Though, generally speaking, these animals are nocturnal in their 
habits, and are back in their caves before the sun is high, yet in out- 
of-the-way places, where they are not hunted or disturbed, I have seen 
them out much later, especially in doll cloudy 'weather, or after a 
thunder storm. Perhaps the rumbling in the skies awakens and disturbs 
them. In the rainy season they constantly remain out in the forests 
during the day, but though the hunter comes across their Unmistak- 
able tracks, the grass and jungle is then so high and thick that they 
are not often seen. Moreover, at that time of the year, the forests 
begin to get unhealthy, and few sportsmen care to be out. 

Generally speaking, the Indian bear is not so &t or in such good 
condition as his hill brother, which is not to be wondered at, consider- 
ing that the former inhabits tiie very hottest parts of India while the 
latter's habitat is among hills often of great elevation, and in a cli- 
mate and temperature exactly the contrary to that which U. labidtut is 
compelled to endure. Consequently through the intense * grilling ' 
the Indian bear yearly undergoes, not so mnch fat is to be got from 
his carcase as ftvm that of TT. Tibetdnwa. There is a certain amount of 
bear's fat usnally found between the animal's hide and the flesh, but 
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by far the most and beat bear's grease is obtained from about the 
oreatore's bowels in certain places that natives know where to look for 
it. I have procared as many as eleven bottles of grease from a single 
Himalayan bear, but never remember getting more than four from the 
bear of the plains. This grease is well worth keeping and preserving, 
as it is useful for many porposes, and sells for one or two rupees a 
bottle. The akin of Urtut labidtug is very coarse^ and does not make 
nearly sncb a good rug as that of the hill species ; moreover it is one 
of the most difficult to dry and preserve that I know of. 

Bears are cunning enough to shake the boughs of mangoe trees 
not strong enough to bear their weight, to make the fruit f^ ; they 
then descend to devour what has dropped. 

Natives affirm that bears are immensely fond of honey, and will 
persist in storming a bees' nest, in spite of thousands of bees settling 
on their faces and stinging them. If the nest is in a position pos- 
sible to be got at, they say that * Bhaloo ' nearly always makes good 
his assault, and retires glutted and smeared with honey. This is all 
hearsay, but I believe it to be true. 

The Indian bear ia easily tamed, but makes a clumsy and trouble- 
some pet British soldiers often have one chained up near the barracks. 
I remember hearing of an amusing occurrence at one of our Bengal 
stations many years ago. A. gallant European regiment^ with rather 
a peppery colOnelt wa« formed op one morning in readiness for the usual 
drill. Just as the commandant galloped up at one end of the parade 
ground, the pet bear of the regiment came shuffling across from the 
opposite direction. The colonel's horse took fright at the brnte, and 
in a loud voice the rider called out to the sergeant-major to drive the 
animal away ; but the bear was fiiU of play, bounded about through 
the ranks, first faere^ then there> till the men were in fits of laughter, 
and their commander in a towering paasion ; at last four buglers had 
to Bfisist thi sergeant-major to capture the animal, and lead him back 
to the barracks. 

Natives constantly bring bears round to exhibit sundry tricks and 
performances, such as dancing, Wrestling with a man, and so on. These 
dancing bears nearly always have their teeth and claws drawn, a great 
piece of cruelty which should be stopped. 

I have known elephants steady enough with tigers, that could 
hardly be brought to face a bear ; and horses often exhibit great fear 
on viewing the animal, though bears not unfrequently have been 
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speared from on horaebock by Engliehmen. I slmll never forget the 
fright a horse of mine, named * Fiddle,' got one dark night in the hot 
weather, from what we sapposed was a bear. 

The affair happened thaa. I had received news from a native friend 
residing in Scindiah's conntrj, near AnmOla on the banks of the Scinde 
river, that a pair of panthers, and several stag samber, driven bj the 
intense heat from the neighbouring hills, had taken up their qoartera 
among the patches of willow, grass, and jungle skirting the riv^r, and 
that if I wonld come ont, he would provide beaters for a ' hank.' A 
friend stationed at Jhansie at once accepted m; invitation to accom- 
pany me. We had little difficulty in obtaining ten days' leave, and 
having sent on our traps three days before, and then laid out two 
horses on tiie Seepree road, we ourselves started to drive out the forty 
miles' journey in my dog-cart. 

It waa a bright moonlight night when, after dining at mess, we 
lit our cheeroof«, and made a start. Our first horse was a borrowed 
one, and ^e got through his share of the journey, some twelve miles, 
in good style. We found the change horae ready waiting under a 
thick burgot tree. This animal was hired for the occasion from a 
Parsee merchant, and though his action, from a screwed leg, was 
awkward in appearance, he was a good one to go, and speedily rattled 
us over the second stage of sixteen miles. So far things had gone 
well, and we had only some ten more miles to get through to reach 
AnmSla, where our jonmey ended. Unfortunately, however, this last 
stage waa by far the worat of the three, though the distance was 
shorter than usual, for we had driven the hired horse three miles 
beyond the ordinary changing place. Tet the wretched state of the 
unbridged, sandy road, made the work heavy and laborious for the 
horse, and knowing, from previous expeditions, that this was the case, I 
had reserved my gallant stud-bred — he with the fiddle-head — to pull 
as through this difficulty. 

By the time we had got him into the trap, the moon had got so 
low Uiat my companion remarked, it would be aa well to light up. I 
struck a match and opened one of the lamps, when to my disgust I 
fbund a mere stump of a candle, not more than an inch or two in height, 
and the corresponding lamp proved to be in a similar atate. Turning 
wrathfully to the syce and demanding an explanation of his care- 
lesanesa in not placing fresh candles, I found him, like the generality 
of native servants, ready with an excuse. ' He had been sent on in front 
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the previous evening ; how could he see whether on starting the can- 
dles had been renewed P ' and so on ! It was no nse grumbling, so 
having lit the stamps of candles, we got under wa; again. At first 
the road -waa good enough; hut as we approached the flat-topped 
range of hills skirting the Scinde river, through which the track wound, 
things did not improve, and the springs of the ' turn torn ' were more 
than once severely tried as we jolted and bumped across nullahs and 
fords. Still we made progress, till at length the roar of the Scinde 
could be heard in the distance. 

Within a short mile of the river the road descended through a 
deep gorge, with high banks, covered with bushes and jungle on 
either side, and so narrow that the branches of trees hanging over, 
often scr^ted our hats. As we approached the very worst bit of road, 
as a matter of course, the lamps went out with a flare and a sputter 
and we were left almost in total darkness. There was nothing to be 
done but to allow the horse to pick his own way slowly and surely. All 
of a sudden our nag came to a bait at the bottom of a ravine, 
snorted, and commenced pushing the cart back. Imagining that 
there was something lying in the road barring the way, I gave the 
reins to my companion, jumped down, and went up to the horse's 
head. There appeared to be nothing so iar as I could see, to 
prevent our advance, and I began patting him, and then for the 
first time noticed that he was trembling all over, — and still backing. 
I was about to remark ' be must be ill,' when my companion suddenly 
exclaimed, 'Take care; there is something moving in the bashes 
above you.' 

This was pleatiant, certainly, and I did not like it. We had no arms 
with us of any kind, and if we had had gun, rifle, or pistol, they 
could have been but of Uttle service in such a state of almost pitch 
darkness. I stood close in with my back to the cart ; there was not 
a breath of wind, and all was again silent, though a moment before 
something had unmistakably moved in the jungle above within a few 
yards of us, and as I could not help thinking juat at an inviting dis- 
tance for a spring. * See if you can find a stone,' presently remarked 
my friend in a whisper. I put down my hand and got hold of a lump 
of * kunkur,' and threw it in the direction of the suspected danger : 
immediately there was a rush of some heavy animal retreating, which 
made the horse rear up in the shafts, Again I threw clods of earth, 
and we shouted as loud as we could ; nothing further was heard, and 
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after a deal of patting and persnading, the good liorse reanmed hia 
course, and we reached Aumdla in safet;. 

The natives told ns the following morning that a pair of bears from 
a neighboaring hOl not an&equently crossed this road at night, on 
their way to and from the river; but panthers and leopards, occa- 
sionallj a tiger, were also in the neigbbonrhood, and it was possible 
enough that one of the big cats had been ly\ng in wait by the roadside, 
on the look-out for a stray bullock or horse coming along : or it may 
have only been a mangy faycena after all that had so disconcerted us. 

In America the flesh of the bear is considered fit for human food ; 
in fact, we constantly read about bear hams, but the only people I have 
ever known eat bear's flesh in India are the Saharias of Bundelkuud, 
and they, I believe, will eat anything, for I have actually known them 
devour a hyoina. I have neret met or heard of a European who 
wonld make the experiment of having a piece of bear's flesh cooked for 
his dinner, though I imagine it cannot be so very unpalatable. Once 
when in company with a brother officer on a shooting trip near Mussooiie 

1 happened to shoot a bear, and reminded my friend, just as a group of 
paharies (hilliuen) were taking the skin off, that I had heard him say 
he would not mind trying a piece of bear's flesh, and that now was his 

time to pick out a ' tit-bit.' G s, however, on viewing the sinewy 

carcase of the poor bear — not unlike in shape a short, thick-built man 
—shook his head, and declined to try the experiment. 

I have said tliat the extreme length of the Indian bear is horn 5^ 
to 5| feet, but I once shot one larger tlian this, for he measured 6 feet 

2 inches, an unusual size for Ursue Idbidtue. He was, moreover, reiy 
thick in proportion. I will conclude this chapter with an account of 
how this bear was bagged. 

It was in the hot season of 1870, that I sallied out in company 
with a Mend in the Itoyal Scots at Jbansie, for ten days' shooting, 

I must mention that, a few months before, I had made friends with 
a sporting Thakoor, living near Aumdla on the Soinde river, and he 
had promised to let me know, when the hot weather had set in, if any 
tigers, panthers, or bears came into the neighbourhood of his village. 
He kept hia word, for one morning I received a letter informing me 
that a pair of tigers had been killing bullocks on the banks of the 
Scinde, and that if I came out sharp with two or three other Sahibs, 
he thought we might beat the royal pair out, and have some sport. 
I could only, however, persuade one Mend to accompany me. The 
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weather at the time, the first week in June, was certainly oncom- 
fortably hot, and this deterred others fVom joining ns. 

We reached Anm6la. in safety, and put up in a small bungalow 
close to the bank of the river. The Thakoor came to make his salaam 
e^ly next morning, and ailer a lengthened consultation we agreed to 
have a big hankwa the following day. However, lack was against 
U8, and though fresh traces of the tigers were numerous, we never 
caught a glimpse of them. My friend killed a panther by a most ex- 
traordinary good shot, and I bagged a mangy hytena, and that waa all 
after three daya' hard work. 

The hytena I killed from a machan. After sitting up for many 

hours, with I n over a dead bullock (which had evidently been killed 

by a very large panther or a tiger) we had given up all hope and 
were preparing to descend the tree and return home, when a rolling 
stone on the opposite hill followed by a rustling in the bushes, raised 
our expectations frx>m the lowest ebb to the opposite extreme ; another 
movement lower down, when, to our disgust, instead of a splendid 
royal tiger, a sneaking, dirty hyEena slowly emei^d. He was allowed 
five minutes to enjoy his last meal, and then a two-ounce ball rolled 
him over. 

The next day, with the aid of a basket fiiU of fireworks we drove an 
old bear out of his den, and most certainly he should have been ba^ed ; 
but the powder was not straight, and though very severely wounded, he 
escaped. In the evening of the same day we were returning home to- 
wards sunset, tired and disconsolate, both on horseback, with the. coolies 
straggling along behind ue. A few hundred yards to our left was a 
hill, quite by itself, with a bnmt-up level plain all round. I should say 
this hill was about half a mile long at the base. The side facing us was 
flat, sloping gradually to the base from a rocky ridge which ran along 
the summit, and abont half-way up there was a step or terrace, on 
which grew four large mango trees covered with fruit. My 6yce, a 
very sharp-eyed man, whose keen vision had been the cause of many a 
poor black buck coming to grief, presently came running up, and 
pointing towards the hill said, 'Sahib, what animal is that?' We 
came to a sudden halt, and, after gaaing half a minute in the direction 
in which the man pointed ont a certain black mass under the mango 
trees, we both exclaimed ajmost simultaneonsly, 'By Jove, a bear!' 
There was little time to make arrangements (the sun was already low 
down), so we held a hurried consultation. We happened to have two 
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or three hog-spears with us, for I often distributed epears among the 



My friend, a great hog-hunter, proposed that the coolies should 
drive the bear down the hill on to the plain, and that we should then 
spear him, bat I objected, knowing full well for one thing that directljr 
my pony saw a bear, he would certainly bolt in exactly the opposite 
direction. Not eo, I argued ; we will first have ' a shoot ' at the brute, 
and then you may spear him if you can. At length he asked me 
to make an arrangement for a beat, and as the Tfaakoor had gone 
home, and there was no one present capable of forming a plan, I did 
my best under the circumstances. I told the coolies — they were only 
twelve or fifteen in number — ^that they were to gain the back of the hill, 
as quickly as possible, by a detour, extend in a line with the flanks 
well forward, and then come over the brow, and by shooting and rolling 
down stones, drive the beast to the place I pointed out to them where 
the guns would be stationed. While yet explaining what they were to 
do, a second bear was seen descending from the trees, and both ap- 
peared to be hard at work devouring the fruit, which I daresay they 
had shaken down. 

We put our ponies behind some bushes, and advanced carefully. 
I placed my fnend near the right of the base of the hill, and myself 
about three or four hundred yards from him to the left. The mango- 
trees, beneath which the bears were feeding were some little distance up 
the slope of the hill, and we agreed before parting that if the brutes 
took down the hill to the right, I was to run as hard as I could in that - 
direction, to .be in time to get a shot when they reached the open 
plain ; if to the left, my friend was to cross over and a£Ford me 
support. Most luckily, about the last thing I did was to place a 
boy who was with me, on the branch of an old tree about a hundred 
yards from my post ; he was only some fifteen or twenty feet from the 
ground, but was quite high enough to be able to see which way the 
bears might take. 

I had not been in my place many minutes when I saw sundry black 
heads bobbing about on the brow of the hill against the sky ; and 
presently a volley of stones, followed by a shout from the heaters, and 
an angry growl in return from the Bkaloos, told us that the fun had 
commenced. 

Immediately after, I caught sight of a black object rapidly making 
Ua way towards the right in the direction of my ally ; so catching up 
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my rifle, I started running in his direction as fast as I could put legs 
to tlie gronnd. I tad passed the tree in which the boy was posted, 
when I heard him shouting to me to stop, and on my pulling up he 
told me that the bears had changed their course, and were now coming 
back along the base of the hill directly towards me. I listened, and 
in a few moments the oracking of sticks and rnstling in the bnshes 
made me aware that they were approaching. Presently they came 
close past, and as luck would hare it I got a good view of one as he 
scrambled over some flat rocks, and immediately fired. A deep groan 
followed, and we heard the beast roll down the side of the hill several 
yards. When my friend had joined me, we oarefolly advanced and 
found this fine bear lying dead. The shdl from my rifle had struck him 
on the shonlder and made a fearful wound. The other bear broke back 
through the coolies, and made hie escape. 
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CHAPTER Vni. 

THE HIMALAYAN BLACK BE^R (f^rtut TOMnut). 



Churliih as a bear. — Shaebpeabb. 



Snwll in eiie in comparison 'with bean of Northern Asia, Europe) and America. 
Extreme Length. — 6} to feet. 
Ht^/ht.—^ to 3i feet. 
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Btad. — Rather long. Fctce square and flat No»e pointed. Eyes biuaII. Ears erect, 
rounded, and of moderate length. Neck short. 

Fur. — Short, crisp, and of a glouf jet black colour ) a fringe of bngiah hair behind 
eacbear. 

CAni. — ^liite. A verj dutinct, pure white CKaceut-ahaped mark on chest, extending 
across tips of sboulders. 

lAmbt. — Thick and muscular. 

Fret. — Loige, with fire toes, soles ban, armed with stout black elaw^ uot so large or 
curred as those of U. Zabidtus. 

Tnii.— Short, 



Tbib ia the coniiDon bear of the Himalayas, and much resembles the 
black bear of the plains in its general habits, so that my remarks on 
U. hihidtug apply also to this species, except in one or two points. I 
have already said that the hill bear will undonbtedly, not uafreqnently, 
prey on the flesh of animals, such as that of goats, sheep, calves, or 
even ponies ; worse still, he will readily devonr pntrid carcases. On 
my first visit to the hills, I very soon learnt that this bear was a flesh- 
eater, so &.r as regards sheep, goats, &a., but I could hardly believe that 
he would make a repast off such abominations, though the pahnries 
repeatedly informed me that such was the case. 

One day, however, I saw a bear busy making a meal off a bullock 
that had died of disease and had been thrown into the bed of a stream. 
In the autumn of 1868 I was encamped in the Neti valley in a locality 
famed for bears, and one morning was busy outside my tent stuffing a 
moonal pheasant. The road from Thibet passed close by, and numerous 
flocks bf goats and sheep laden with packs of salt kept passiirg, en 
route to Serinngger or Almorah, Presently a Bhootia, with a heavy 
load on his shoulders, came up and asked for a light from the cooking- 
tent, and I heard him say that only a quarter of an hour or so before, 
he and his companions had seen a bear below the road eating some- 
thiug. I asked him two or three questions, but could hardly believe 
tliat such a thing was possible, as it was near mid-day with a warm 
sun. Not half an Lour afterwards, three more Bhootias come by ; one 
of them walked straight up to me and said, ' Sahib, if you want a shot 
at a bear, there is one only half a mile back, for we saw him a few 
minutes ago at the bottom of the valley.' He also pointed out a curve 
in the path, below which they had seen the animal. 

I at once took my rifle and, accompanied by a chuprassie, w^ked up 
the road as fast as I could in the direction pointed out. Long before 
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reaching the spot I saw several vultares soariag round the head of the 
valley and descending somenhere about the spot I was making for. 
On reaching the curye in the road and looking down, we saw right 
below us on the farther bank of the river among the rocks and stones, 
a Ifti^e bear bnsily engaged feeding on a carcase. He was surrounded 
by a circle of vultures waiting for their turn at the feast. The rocka 
around were also covered with these birds. While watching the scene 
below and considering what was to be done, I was amused to see 
how on two occasions the selfish old bear, by making a kind of half- 
jump forward and a growl at the same time, kept the vultures at a 
distance. 

There conld not be a more awkward place. On onr side of the 
stream — now much flooded and impassable, through the snow melting 
above — there was a landslip for a height of fully 500 feet, with patches 
here and there of bush and grass, bnt the cover was nowhere thick 
enough to afford concealment. Not only would it have been dangerous 
to attempt the descent of this rolling mass of stones and earth, bnt 
we should have been immediately discovered, for it was impossible to 
take a single step without sending pebbles and earth clattering down, 
which would betray our approach ifl an instant. The ground above 
the bear on the opposite bank was rocky, and several trees and bushes 
hang over the bank close above him ; capital cover to creep up behind, 
bnt nnfortunately there was only one bridge by which to cross the torrent, 
inerely a few planks resting on rocks on either side of the stream, with 
stones at each end to keep them steady ; and this bridge was a few 
hundred yards below the place where the bear was. K I could only 
manage to steal across without being noticed it would be all right ; 
in &ct this was the only chance, unless I took a long shot across from 
above the landslip. 

I chose the former plan ; so putting fonr or five ball cartridges into 
my pocket, I descended alone by a narrow footpath leading to the bridge : 
bnt I was discovered before I even put foot on the plank, I have 
already mentioned how keen is the bear's sense of smell ; I had quite 
forgotten that there was a strong wind blowing up the valley from 
where I was right in the direction of the brute. On taking a look 
towards him I saw that he had left off feeding and that his snout was 
elevated in the air, evidently suspecting that something was wrong 
(one would have imagined that the ' delicacy ' in front of him would 
have drowned all other olfactory sensations], and the next moment he 
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began retirbig slowly, looking over his shoulder and halting everj few 
pa^es. It waa too far for a shot, so I watched him till out of sight. 
The neit minate my chuprassie came running down from abore, where 
he ha^ obtained a butter view than myself, with intelligence that he 
had seen the bear enter a cave under some rocks. This was glorious 
news, and I made sure now of getting a ahot. 

Taking the chuprassie with me to show the exact spot where Bhdloo 
had retired, we crossed the bridge and carefully making a dStonr, 
descended as nearly as possible above the cave, when having chosen 
a favourable position on the top of a i-ock gaarding every direction, I 
ordered my man to roll some stones down and shout. He toppled 
over B loose rock, which thundered down and broke to fragments on 
the shingle beneath. A sullen growl of deBauce from the depths of 
the earth was the only result. The man, who was a plucky little 
Ghoorkha, went still lower down and threw stones right into the mouth 
of the den, but with nQ better success. A number of men, among them 
several of my servants, bad now assembled on the road, opposite. I 
called out to them to come down and bring with them as much dry 
grass and straw as they could collect. In a quarter of an hour or so, 
some twenty or thirty men, with* four large sheep dc^, came across 
vrith straw enough to fill a bam. They crammed this into the mouth 
of the den, pushing it down from above with poles ; still all waa silent 
within. 

A piece of rope was then lighted, and the chuprassie descended and 
ROon made a hnge bonfire. The smoke poured out in every direction 
from twenty different fissures, showing to what a distance the cavern 
extended t but still all in vain. Old Bruin would not bolt. One of 
the men, by my order, squibbed off some powder, holding the barrels 
of my shot gun as fB.r down into the cave as he could reach ; at the 
report we all heard the bear growl again, and much to the amusement 
of the lookers-on, the man with the gun clambered np the bank 
a deal quicker than he went down. At length, after fruitlessly ex- 
pending several hours, we had to give it up ; and next moroing I found 
fresh footmarks at the mouth of the den, where in the middle of the 
night Bhdloo Itad issued forth in safetyk 

This animal usually feeds at night, but on cloudy, web days, especi- 
ally w^en it is foggy, he may be found wandering about in the day- 
time ; in Kovember it is nothing unusual to find bears in the oak fcffests 
looking for acoms at all hours of the day. Just at dawn of day is 
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the most likely time of all to come across a bear ; they may then be 
met eren on public roods, retumiiig to their lairs. 

The hill bear is especially partial to all kinds of fruit. T have known 
them invade gardens in the night close to the back of large vUl^ee, 
and not only despoil the trees of their crops, but break and twist the 
branches into all manner of shapes. 

It is nothing uncommon to meet with apricot trees utterly ruined by 
the repeated visits of bears. 

The wild cherry appears to be exactly suited to Brain's taste, and 
the animal has also an especial liking for a yellow raspberry which 
grows abundantly in many parts of the Himalayas. 

I recollect a native directing my attention to the roof of his 
house ; tiiere were the stalks and remains of a kind of melon or 
pumpkin hanging about the thatch, but the fruit was all gone. On 
the previous night a bear had actually clambered up on to the roof and 
made a hearty supper, while the owner was sound asleep inside the 
hut. I could not resist langhing at the poor fellow as he related the 
story of his wrongs, for whenever he came to the word 'hear' he 
coupled with it terms of abnse to the animal's father, mother, and 
almost every other relation for generations back, as is the usual practice 
among natives. In some years the Himalayan bear is very plentiful, 
in others hardly one is to be met with ; hillmen say every third year. 

I have noticed that when the crops are good, bears appear to he 
numerous, and vice versa. The brutes having discovered some fields 
where the ' mundooah ' is ripe, take up their quarters in the neigh- 
bourhood for the season or so long as the crop remains unharvested, 
probably in some deep ravine, or among piles of rocks and boulders 
on the bank of a river not far distant. As soon as it is dark they 
sally out and commit fearful depredations, although the poor people 
of the country sit up on platforms, shout, hurl stones, and do every- 
thing in their power to frighten them away. I have sat up many times 
on moonlight nights on some commanding spot and got one shot, some- 
times more, at the marauders, but have never once been successful in 
killing one. It is so difBcult to shoot with accui'acy at night, even 
when a black object suddenly looms out from the darkness close at 
hand ; and, as I have before mentioned, bears, nnlesB shot through 
the head, neck, shoulder, or some such vital spot, can carry away many 
bullets in their carcases, and even recover from desperate wounds. 

Jerdon remarks — speaking of this animal in his ' Mammals of India ' 
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— ' Its specific name is anfortuoate, since it is rare in Thibet,' and 
nndoubt«dlj this is a jnst criticism. So far back as 1863, and man; 
jears before I perused Jerdon's works, I made an obserration in my 
joamal to the same effect. Though common enough throughout the 
Himalayas, it is hardly ever seen in Thibet, nor hare I ever met with 
a sportsman, European or native, who bad shot the Himalayan hew 
in that conntty. Moreover, judging from that portibn of Thibet north 
of Gurhwal which I visited in 1863, it is a country to all appearance 
totally unsuited to the animal's reqnii-ements. There are no trees there, 
and but little Irash or scrub jungle to afTord concealment, and there 
is almost a total want of its natural food, such as standing crops of 
corn, wild fruit, or berries. 

The animal, generally speaking, on meeting a liuman being, turns 
away with a surly growl, bnt occasionally, like U. lahidtuB, it has unpro- 
voked fits of fury. 

Many sportsmen think bear-shooting poor fan, but I must confess 
that in my opinion it is a fine sport, with just enough danger about it 
to make it excitiug. 

It is amusing to witness the ludicrous confusion of Bruin when 
suddenly surprised, or perhaps fired at, more especially when he is for 
the moment unaware from which direction the danger threatens. 

One morning just after daylight, in the month of August 1869, as I 
issned forth firom my tent, pitched on some high ground overlooking 
a deep valley, the sides of which were cut into a series of broad 
terraces, one above the other, and at the time were covered with a ripe 
crop of ' mundooah,' my servants pointed out to me far down below 
two bears bosy devouring the com. 

I managed to creep down unperceived to within easy range, and 
then, before a whole village of spectators, disgraced myself by making 
a clean miss. It was a very raw morning, and my fingers were ao cold 
that I could hardly feel the triggers, at any rate I made that my excuse. 

The bears startledout of all propriety by the loud report, commenced 
dancing about, growling, and snarling at one another, and altogether 
conducting themselves in snch an absurd manner that it was with 
difficulty I restrained myself from bursting into a fit of laughter. 

The result was that presently when the awkward creatures had 
recovered somewhat from their first alarm, and began to shuffie off, my 
aim was so erratic that the bullet from the second barrel only made 
them quicken their pace. 
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I have only once been regularly charged by a hill bear, wbo masa^ed 
to come much closer than was pleasant, but it was all through my 
breaking a well-known rule, which I have already given — always, if 
possible, approach a bear from above, and unless you Lave a comrade 
to support you, never fire at him from below. 

The adventure occurred n^r a place called Jhoseymut in Upper 
Gurhwal. I had- been resting at a small bungalow there, after a trip 
over the snows, and met with a celebrated shikary belonging to the 
neighbourhood. We fraternised, and Lad a long talk on hunting "in 
general, and agreed to have two or three days' shooting together on some 
very high crags not far off, where my new acquaintance promised to show 
me some thar [Himalayan wild goat). We could not take a tent up to 
the place where we intended going, but the paharie informed me that 
there was a goat'Shed near the spot, where two men of his village were 
grazing the sheep and goats on the upland pastures, and that we should 
be able to put up there for three or four days without any difficulty. 
All that was necessary for qs to take with ua was beddings a few pots 
and kettles, some cold meat, a tin or two of soup, and the like. As 
we had a very severe uphill march the first day, to reach our hunting 
ground, we agreed to make a start veiy early to avoid the heat ; so 
having arranged onr traps and loads the previous evening, and placed 
them in readiness, we retired to rest sooner than usual. Next morn- 
ing after a cup of coffee and a biscnit, taken by candlelight, and a 
delay of half an hour or so, while we waited for sufficient daylight 
to permit of a start being made, we got under way about five 
o'clock. 

The party consisted of myselfj-^Ieading the way, rifle in Land, — 
the shikary I have mentioned, close behind, bearing my shot gun, 
and two other men in rear, carrying my bedding, and our provisions, 
&.<•„ It was a dull rainy morning, with heavy clouds hanging about 
the hill tops in a threatening manner. However, we cared little about 
the weather, and soon were toiling step by, step up the steep side of 
the monntain. At length we came to an oak forest, through which 
the path led. Happening to look up, I saw a pair of large animals 
under the shade of an oak tree, about sixty yards or so above us. 
They were busy turning over the leaves in search of acorns. It 
wafi so dark that at first I thought they were pigs; but the man 
behind assured me they were bears. One of them was standing in 
« most tempting position broadside on : and luckily before firing I 
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marked an old oak tree close at band, to step Vehind if neceaaaiy. 
I took a Bteadj aim and fired. The bear, hard hit, rolled over, 
making a hideous noise ; the other one immediately made off. Sud- 
denlj the wounded animal recovered bis legs, his head being in 
oar direction ; he evideutlj saw ua, for instantly, and with savage 
growls, he advanced to take revenge. The quickness with which he 
covered the distance between ns was tmly astonishing. By the 
time that I and the paharie, who was carrying my shot gnn, and 
who stood firmly at the charge, had got behind the old oak, and I 
had dropped in a fresh cartridge, he was only ten yards or so from 
oa, coming down hill like an express train. I fired at the white of 
his chest as he came on, but the ball only grazed his throat; and 
when I drew the trigger of the left barrel he was close up on the other 
side of the trunk. I think he must have seen the white ' kamarband * 
or waist-band of the paharie, for he attempted to get round at us from 
his side of the tree, and as he did so he received from my rifle a heavy 
shell fair on the top of the shoulder, which exploded iu his chest, 
and killed him on the spoti My companion during this trying moment, 
still held his gun at the chaige, facing the enemy, and as he informed 
me was in the act of drawing both triggers together right in the brute's 
face, when I gave the boar the coup de grace. I believe that at such 
close quarters two barrels of No. 6 shot would have finished or blinded 
the animal ; bnt, as it was, things had ended well. I still have the 
skin of that bear, and have only once slain a lai^r or more formid- 
able brute. My first shot had given a mortal wound, and the bullet 
was so well placed behind the shoulder, that the wonder was it did not 
prove instantaneously fatal ; but it is only one instance among many 
that I have known, showing the extraordinary tenacity of life of this 
animal. 

Bears nearly always travel in single file, and like all camivora, 
when on the move atler nightfall, prefer keeping to roads and footpaths 
rather than forcing their way through thick scrub or wet grass. 

I have never seen more than three bears together, but it is not 
unusual to meet with four, or even five at the same time. 

Bears* dens are generally in some deep gorge, choked up with grass, 
nettles, and matted thicket, and ending in a cave ; or often simply a 
hollow under an overhanging rock. I have frequently noticed in the 
vicinity of these lairs, generally in trees close at band, flat nesta or 
platforms, made of broken boughs and Kticks, where I suppose the 
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brutes sit out and Bun themaelreB. I have never seen Bhaloo occupy- 
ing one of these platforms or nests, but Iiave constantly noticed tbem, 
and always not far from his den or lair. I have generally come 
across a bear when I least expected it ; several times when bird 
shooting, or taking a stroll, once when mabseer fishing, and again in a 
very remarkable manner at Mussoorie^ close to the mall^ in broad day- 
light 

This was snch a notable occurrence that T will relate the account. 
In May 1868^-a terribly hot season by the bye — I was obliged to take 

leave to the hills otl account of my health. In company with Q s 

of my regiment, we journeyed to Mnssoorie^ and put up at a friend's 
house on the outskirts of the station. 

We were both so weak and seedy at first, that we were fit for very 
little work ; but the bracing air of the hills gradually pulled us round, 
and we were soon able to take long walks. Instead, however, of bending 
our steps in the direction of the mall, and joining the gay throng there, 
as is the usual custom of an evening in our hill stations, we avoided the 
town and made for the countiy, which was more to our taste, wandering 
about the slopes of the hills that looked down over the glorious Dhoon. 
There were gooral to be found, but that was all that could be said, 
for the said gooral were .few and far between, and to say that they 
were wild, does not at all express the difficulty of approaching those 
Idussoorie chamois. We always^ however, took a light rifle belonging 
to our host, with as, as it was possible we might get a chance shot 
now and then. 

One evening We had been for our usual stroll, and had reached the 
outskirts of the station just before sunset. We sat down on a rock to 
smoke, within a quarter of a mile of General C 's house. 

While talking I had been looking down the khud (or side of the 
hill), and presently saw a black .object among some wild raspberry 
bushes, but imagined it to be a stray bullock, till, to my astonishment, 
I beheld a btar standing erect on his hind legs, clutching with bis 
big paws at some tempting bunches of the wild fruit. The brute was 
only some three or four hundred yards below. We drew back, descended 

by a very awkward, steep ravine — in doing which G s lost his hat, 

which went bounding down the slope till lost to view, and for ever, — 
till we bad reached a certain old stump I had marked as the place to 
take a shot from. I then advanced On all fours, and on peeping over 
a piece of rising ground, came right on to Bruin, still busy at the rasp- 
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ben-ies. He did not see me, however ; I drew back and retamed to 

G s, who, never having shot a bear, was eager for the fray. We 

examined the priming of the muzzle-loader, and then once more 

advanced, G s leading the way. On reaching the Bpot I poioted 

out, he looked over, and fiied a haaty sliot. The hear with a * growl * 
went down the side of the hill seemingly not much the woree, and 
when we went up the mark of lead on a rock showed that the shot 
had missed. We returned home. The rifle «hot had been heard by 
several people on the Mussoorie mall ; and when we spoke of having 
seen and fired at a large bear, many smiled incredulously, and well they 
might, for with so many natives about, and cattle feeding, with men 
to look after them, it was indeed rashness on the bear's part to 
show himself in broad daylight in such a place. 

I have been informed more than once by sportsmen, that dogs, 
even the commonest cura, are most useful at certain times when shoot- 
ing bears. The latter instead of attacking the man, invariably make 
for the dog, thus giving a fine opportunity for bis master to put in a 
deadly shot. I knew a Chinaman, belonging to a tea garden north 
of Almorah, who owned four or five large dogs ; these animals would not 
actually attack a bear, but would surround him, and by barking attract 
the brute's attention. The gentleman with the pig-tail was a plucky 
fellow, and at the same time a good, steady shot, and he bad accounted 
for a very considerable number of bears in the neighbourhood of the tea 
plantation where he resided. 

A. gentleman I formerly met in the hills, a famed sportsman, related 
to me a most interesting anecdote of an encounter between a pack 
of wild dogs and a bear, which he had witnessed. He was crossing 
a range of hills in the early morning, and by chance came across a 
ravenooe pack baiting a poor bear, who, though making a stout resist- 
ance, was nearly done. His coat,, and portions of his flesh, were 
torn to strips ; and although he had killed more than one of his 
opponents, be could not have held out much longer. If I remember 

rightly, B 1 put an end to him with a bullet, and the wild pack 

made off. 

I have several times found bears in trees. I once caught one up 
among the highest branches of a group of oaks. I was not in search of 
or thinking of bears at the time, but bad been for hours on the look- 
out for surrow (forest goal) in company with a native, and had, quite 
by chance, come under the oak trees. The old hear must have seen 
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U3, and remained quiet : and we, quite unconscious of anj brute lieiug 
near, sat down to rest ourselres. Presently I heard something move, 
and jumped np; my companion looked round, but soon returned, 
remarking that it mast be some pheasants close below that we had 
heard. I was about to ait down once more, when a^iu I heard 
leaves more, and this time the sound seemed to come from abofo, bo I 
looked up, and there high up in the lofty oaks, half hidden by the 
foliage, sat an old bear. As soon as he saw me coming round to get 
a better look and a shot at him, he seemed to understand that he was 
discovered, and with sundry growls began to rapidly descend, stem 
first aa bears always do. I fired at him, the bullet struck him just 
above the root of the tail, and passed up through the whole length of 
his body : we afterwards found it in the skin of the chest. His arms 
ceased to clasp the old oak trunk, and he fell with a most tremendous 
thump on the turf, without a spark of life in him. 

The hill hear is a clever and powerful swimmer, as the following 
extract from my hill journal of 1864 will illustrate ; — 

Late one evening, after an unsuccessful ramble after gooral (Hima- ' 
layun chamois), T was descending the face of a very precipitous moun- 
tain in all haste so aa to reach my tent, which was still far below, before 
being overtaken by nightfall. 
. My whole attention was given to maintaining my footing, aa step 
by step, assisted by my iron pointed staff, I carefully made my way 
down the dangerous grassy decline. All at once, a sliaggy-headed 
paharie, who was carrying my rifle close behind me, gave my coat a 
pull and pointed out a certain black object crossing a broad reach of 
the river Pindur, far below ns. 

Though folly half a mile off, we had no difficulty in making out the 
swimmer to be abear, and halted a few moments to watch his movements. 

The river was much flooded by heavy rain, which had fallen some 
days previously, and though broad at the part selected by Bruin for his 
passage across, yet about the centre was running like a sluice. 

No human being, however strong a swimmer, coald have stemmed 
snch a roaring rapid, but would have been instantly swept away. But 
the old bear, as I watched him through my telescope, gallantly breasted 
the torrent, and bufleting the current with his brawny limbs, though 
carried down perhaps a score yards in his transit from one banli to 
the other, yet was evidently quite able to hold his own ; and speedily 
reached the far aide in safety. 
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We saTT him pause a few momeDts on the shingle, after alowlf 
wading ont of the water, give his dripping coat a shake like a Newfoand- 
land dog, and then shuffle off into the thicket hard by, where he was 
soon lost to view. 

Most animals, the thar and hnrrel, for instance, or the little gooral, 
are furnished b; nature with coats much resembling in colour and 
shade the ground they frequent. An old thar lying motionless, is 
exactly like a cinmp of dead ferns or grass, often like a stone covered 
with dark moss and weeds. A burrel, with his ashy blue coat, resem- 
bles one of the loose grey stones constantly to be met with on the 
bare hiU side ; and the brown hair of the little gooral also affords him 
excellent protection from the obserration of enemies, be they biped or 
qaadraped. Bat the black bear is an exception to this general rule, 
for his coal black hide renders him clearly visible to his enemies at a 
great distance, especially when the herbage is short ; it then requires no 
telescope to prononnce what the black object is, even when miles away. 
I have many a time, however, been taken in by the blaek stump of a 
charred pine, imagining it to be an old bear. 

The paharies (hillmen) not unirequently bring bear cubs into our 
hill stations for sale. I recollect meeting a man a few miles north of 
Almorah carrying a basket containing two very small cubs. They were 
so very diminutive that I imagined they could have only been born a 
few days, but the owner (an intelligent though wild-looking native 
from northern Garhwal) assured me that they were at least two 
months old. 

A bear when struck with a bullet, even when only slightly vsounded, 
nearly always makes an uproar that may be heard a considerable 
distance, but occasionally he disappears without even a growl, as the 
following extract from my hill journal exemplifies. 

In the month of August 1869, I was encamped at a place called 
Wan, two or three marches north of the river Pindur ; my tent was 
pitched under three most magnificent deodars (if I remember right the 
largest of the three measures considerably over twenty feet in cir- 
cumference, and is supposed to be one of the finest in the Himalayas). 
The sport was pretty good : I shot an enormous boar, and one day had 
very good sport with Koklaa and Kallige pheasants, which were 
exceedingly nnmerons. 

On the fourth day after my arrival, in company with a shikary 
belonging to the village, I made a lengthened expedition in a new 
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direction, but fortune did not smile on our efforts. We suddenly came 
oa a gerow stag, wMch disappeared almost immediately, before I 
could raise my rifie, and I missed two shots' at gooral. About five o'clock 
in the afternoon it became very dark and cloudy, so we tamed home- 
wards, but still in hopes of better luct. "We were descending the aide 
of a rather steep mountain by a rocky spur, or ridge, and hfid made a 
halt at a spot where my companion informed me that he had con- 
stantly seen gooral grazing towards the evening. 

We were lying down, and I was carefully examining the valley 
below with my telescope, when, as I was about to return the glasses 
to their case, I beheld, to my astonishment, on the edge of the 
jnngle, not fifty yards off to my left, a black bear standing broadside * 
to us. He had evidently not as yet seen us, but he had his nose 
elevated, and appeared to be snufElug the air. I simply turned half 
round, and resting both elbows on the ground, took a deliberate' shot at 
him. As is often the case with breech-loaders, the smoke hung so 
thick around me, that for the moment, I could not see what had 
happened, but when at length the clond made by tbe discharge had 
partially cleared off, the bear had vanished. 

I turned to my companion, and asked him if it was a hit or 
miss ; but he gave a cluck with his mouth, and scornfully shook his 
head. And I also had my misgivings, that in spite of such a veiy 
easy shot, I had made a meas of it ; for I had not heard the bullet 
tell on the animal's body, nor had the bear uttered a growl, or 
sound of any kind, and this was strong presumptive evidence that I 
had missed the mark. However, having reloaded, according to my 
invariable custom, I wajhed forward to look. There was the hole 
in the turf made by the lifle ball, and my companion commenced 
digging the piece of lead out with a stick. I bad turned with a sigh 
to leave the spot, when a single drop of blood on a white stone quite 
by chance caught my eye. Hastily ordering my attendant to join me, 
we took up the spoor, and had not gone a dozen paces, when we 
came upon the bear lying stone dead ; the bullet had struck him just 
behind one shoulder, and passing through his body, taken its departure 
almost exactly in the same spot on the other side, and had then 
ploughed the hole in the turf. He was not a particularly fine bear, 
but his coat which is shown, pegged out, in the sketch of my en- 
campment, was a fine glossy one, in first-rate order. 

The mention of this village, Wan, always recalls to my mind a 
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painfnl incideDt which happened daring mj stay there. An old and 
faithful Mussulman servant was suddenly taken very ill and died on 
the third day, although I did everything in my power for the poor 
fellow. I had not at the time the remotest suspicion of foul play, and 
on reporting the circnmatances to the civil authorities, I informed the 
magistrate of the district that I believed his death had been occasioned 
by an ^gravatfid case of dysentery. There were some Mahomedans in 
the neighbourhood, and I got them to inter the body decently in the 
bed of the river below. Not long afterwards a bheestie (water-carrier), 
whom I had foolishly taken into my service at Nynee Tal without 
inquiring into his character, robbed my tent while I was avray shooting, 
and deserted. And then my chnprassie and other servants informed 
me for the first time, that this scoundrel had quarrelled with my 
deceased khitmughar a few days before he died, and had been heard to 
mutter threats against him, and that they believed the villain had 
given the old man poison in his food. It is certain that although the 
runaway was searched for everywhere, and every effort made to arrest 
him, he succeeded in making his escape, and was never heard of after- 
wards. 

The Government reward for killing a hill hear is four mpees, and 
in some years great numbers of bear skins are brought into our hill 
stations by shikaries claiming this fee. 

On returning southwards, in 1868, fh>m an expedition into the 
interior of Gorhwal, I sent in four liear skins to the Almorah coUectorate, 
and claimed sixteen rupees. I was informed, however, by the autho- 
rities that if I received the money it would be necessary to cut the 
paws off the skins to mark them. 

I. need hardly say that. such a mutilation of my trophies would 
iiave utterly spoilt them, and as three of the skins were fine glossy 
coats, well adapted for making door-mats or carriage-rugs, I demurred 
and received back my bear skins intact. 

It is, however, quite necessary to mark skins of leopards, bears, &c., 
brought in by natives in some indelible manner, to prevent good-for- 
nothing rascals producing the same skins a second time — a practice to 
which, I have been informed, the hill-men were much given before the 
precaution of catting off the paws was adopted. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
THE HY^NA (Hyaaa Striata). 



Outcries he ntiwd amid the beasts that prowl 

Along the waste ; caused village dogs to howL — AirrXK-t-SDHAfu. 



DSSCRIFTION. 



Extreiae Length.— 4:\ to 6 feet. 

Height.— 2i to 3 feet 

Ifead. — Forehead round, jaws extremely powerful, teeth laige and formidable, ears 
prick up, tiAre of hair, and pointed. 

Body. — The back is rounded, drooping towardB the hind quarters; neck, short) 
shoulders, thick and powerful. 

iimAi.— Moderately thick. 

Feet. — Much like thoBe of a large dog ; claws, stout, blunt, of a black colour, and non- 
retractile. 
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Tml,— Modowlely long, and 'BwUhy.' 

Oenerat CWoun — Dingygraj, witli numtiroaa irragnlai, darii, tzansTorse bars orstreAks ; 

throat and upper part of breaat, blatk ; a eoane mane, or Aringe of long hair, ruat down 
the neck and back. The hide is generally ill-conditioned and mangy. 

Theke are, I believe, three species of hjiena in Africa^ but the Striped 
Hyteaa ie the only one found in India or in Asia. This animal is 
not gregarious, but is generally met with singly or in pairs. It is 
more or less common over our Northern Provinces of India, but 
especially so in Central India, where, from constantly meeting with it, 
I had many opportunities of studying it« habits. Thongh usually 
noctnmal, I have on several occasions met the beast prowling about, 
long after the sun was up, or lat« in the evening. During the 
rainy season especially, it is not unusual to meet him in broad 
daylight. At night the hyeena wanders round the outskirts of villages 
on the look-out for stray goats, sheep, or dogs. He visits the neigh- 
bourhood of slaughter-yards in search of bones and offal, and in the 
early morning an observer may notice his fresh foot-prints on the banks 
of rivers, especially in the neighbourhood of burning ghats (or places 
where Hindoos are in the habit of bnming their dead). For what 
purpose he prowls round such spots can easily be imagined. Some- 
times he will enter a httt and carry off a sleeping child, but I think 
this is exceptional, and though occasionally mischievous, he is eiceed- 
ingly useful as a scavenger. He is also said to visit graveyards in his 
rounds, which I take to be not unlikely. It is the spotted hyaena of 
Africa, that trom its unearthly cry is called the ' laughing hyeena; ' but 
the cry of the striped species is also hideous and indescribable, and 
may be heard at a great distance off on a still night. Dogs become 
greatly excited, and cannot be restrained from barking on hearing him. 
The hysena often breeds in regular burrows, like those of a rabbit, 
only on a larger scale. I have known, but only on one occasion, as 
many as four together, and though we hear of African hyienaa 
collecting and hunting in packs, this is not the case with the Indian 



The hyeena is a most cowardly bmte, thongh sometimes dangerous 
when wounded or driven into a comer. I have never known or heaM 
of one attempting to attack or face a man. He is in the habit of 
devouring the remains of bullocks, deer, &c., left by tigers ; and his 
extremely acute sense of smell enables him invariably to discover ' the 
kill.' It is amusing to witness the stealthy approach of the hyeena to 
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the carcase, and to see bow carefnllj he looks roanil before beginniDg 
his meal, as if fully aware that be was trespassing on tbe preserves of 
otbers. It is astonisbing »nrbat powerful jaw» be is provided witb. 
I remember once wben watcbiug over a kill, seeing a hjEena only some 
twelve feet below tbe tree in wbicb I was concealed, snap throngb the 
rib of a bufialo with a single effort. 

It is a bad plan to slip grejboonds or dogs of value after him, for 
if they succeed in overtaking him- in an open country fast dogs 
very soon will — and attempt to pull him down, he will almost to a 
certainty tarn on bis pursuers, defend himself desperately, and maul 
one or more severely with bia fearful teeth. The byeena, unlike tbe 
cat tribe, does not always seize his prey by the neck, but often by 
the flank or hind quarters. At night be will visit an encampment, 
and devour deer skins pegged out to dry. I do not think he bants by 
scent, like a dog, but creeps up and springs oq bia victims. 

The animal inhabits our Himalayas, but only in tbe very lowest 
ranges, never ascending to any considerable height ; nor have I ever 
heard of him in tbe interior of the hills. I once heard the cry of 
this animal close below a small bungalow called Muogowlie, on tbe road 
up from tbe plains to Nynee Tal, and that was an unusual elevation 
for it. 

The byEena has been described as * very cunning and suspicious,' 
but- that is not my experience of him; on the contrary, our Indian 
species, at any rate, is a heavy, stupid brute, and a traveller, whose 
name I cannot recall to mind, mentions that to this day certain of 
the Arab tribes call a stupid person * dubbab,' which is their term for 
hytena. 

The creature is naturally of an ontameable disposition, but if taken 
when young, may be brongbt up without much difficulty, and will 
readily follow its owner about like a dog. An artilleryman, belonging 
to a l»ittery at Jhansie, had a pet hytena. I saw the beast several 
times following his master abont, and it appeared to be perfectly quiet 
and tractable. During tbe day he reclined on the man's bed in the 
barracks, and though constantly bullied by namerous dogs belonging 
to the gunners, was well able to hold his own and take care of 
himself. I heard afterwards that this animal deserted from tbe battery 
when on the march to Cawnpore, and reappeared at Jhansie again. 

My bungalow at Jhansie was on tbe outskirts of the cantonment, 
and a pair of liyoenaa conefemtlj paased through the garden at night on 
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their way from a rocky hill, only -half a mile from the house, in which 
they had their den, to the slaughter-yard, where they doabtlesa picked 
up boues, &c. I had often searched for their lair, and attempted 
on moonlight nigbta to get a shot at them, as they passed backwards 
and forwards, but never succeeded. One morning, just afler gan-fire, 
when there was only light enough to distinguish objects with difficulty, 
I was aroused by the furious barking of several dogs close to the house. 
It was in the hot weather, and the doors were wide open, so I jumped 
up to see what was the matter, and putting on a pair of slippers, 
walked out into the verandah ; and to my astonishment Uie first thing 
I saw was a large hyeena crossiug the garden at a slow gallop, with five 
or six pariah dogs close at bis heels. I ran back, snatched up a rifle 
and a couple of cartridges, which happened to be lying ready at hand, 
and returned in time to take a snap shot at the animal as be was in the 
act of scrambling over the compound wall. He fell back evidently 
wounded, but again attempted to scale the wall. My second shot 
missed, so I went back and pat on my clothes, and by the time I 
had reloaded my rifle, and reached the spot where I had last seen 
him, I found that he bad not only succeeded in getting over the 
wall, hut was half-way across the cavalry parade-ground, evidently 
making for the rocky hill I have already alluded to. The pack of curs 
were still yelping at bis heels and pressing him hard. After running 
some distance I could see that he was done and could go no farther, 
and when ho reached the foot of the hill he was unable to ascend it^ 
but aat down with the pariah dogs snapping at him on every side. 
By taking advantage of a deep ravine, I crawled up to within fifty yards 
and dropped him dead. The first bullet had passed through his hind 
quarters, and it was surprising that, with such a wound, the poor brute 
had struggled so &r. It was a large male, and as usual the skin was 
not worth keeping ; hut the head, with a ruff round the neck, was in 
good order ; so I cut it off, and have it stuffed at home. A portrait 
of this very animal's pleasing countenance heads the chapter. 

The hyeena — generally called * Lukhar-Bughar ' by the natives of 
Northern India — has frequently been speared by a well-mounted sports- 
man. Tho pace of the animal while it lasts is, I have been told, quicker 
than that of the wild hog, but generally speaking, after a short burst 
a plucky Arab, on tolerably open and rideable ground, will, within 
half a mile of the start, take his rider alongside of the chase, and then 
tiie hunt is speedily terminated, for the hyeena, unlike the ' lord of 
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the soander,' never shoTVS fight, but igDOminiouslj bites the dnat. Ab 
alreadj^ mentioned, the neck of the animal la short, but Fliny ex^ge- 
rates when, speaking of the hyoena, he says, 

Gui cam epina rig«t, colluDi coDtinus unitate Seed nequit, dw toto corpora cir- 

cumncto; 

for, although the neck is not very flexible, I have frequently seen the 
animal look back over its shoulder when alarmed at something and 
making off. 

Some horses, though courageous enough to close with boars of great 
size and ferocity, show fear on viewing a hysena for the first time, 
and appear to dread approaching within spearing distance, and this is 
hardly to be wondered at, for the hycena is an awkward uncouth-look- 
ing brute at the best of times. 
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CHAPTER X. 
THE INDIAN WOLF {Canit paU^). 



With their long: gallop which cod tire 

The hound'e dMp hate, aad hunter's fire.— SIueppa. 



Much leaembleB Eilropeaa species, but tmatier. 

Erlreme Lmgth. — About AJ feet. 

Itright.—'2\ feet. 

ir«aJ.— Long and pointed; teeth, Urge and formidable; ears, prick up and nther 
pointed. 

f«c(.— liilce thoee of a dog ; claws, stout and blunt. 

TaU. — Moderately long, scantily brushed ; the tip black. 

Oeneral CUour.— OHizled rufbUs graj, lighter below; the fur itingh and coarse. 
The male rather thicker built and darker in colour than female ; but no conaderable 
difference in appearance between thd sexee. 

The Indian wolf, or ' Bh^rla,' as be is called hj the natives, is pretty 
common throtighotit the fTorth-Westem Provinces, still more so in 
Central India. I often came across him within a few miles of Jhansie, 
and in Lnllatpore also it was hj no means a rare occarrence. 

In general colour and appearance the wolf is verj like a large 
jackal, and from a distance t have vefj often mistaken the one for the 
other. We read of wolres in KasSia, Siberia, and other countries, collect- 
ing and htmting in large packs, but not so the Indian species. Some- 
times two or three are together, but oflener only one. I once saw a 
pack of seven, all seemingly fulI-groWn^ but this was most exceptional. 
The wolf in many countries is regarded as a ferocious and dangerous 
wild beast, bat the Indian species is a cowardly brute that would 
never think of attacking a man ; though in carrying off stray goats, 
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eheep, &c., lie ia fully as miscliieTOaB, if not more 80, tlian the hysena. 
The animal is not altogether nocturnal in its habits, and may be seen 
often in broad daylight, watching a herd of antelope or goats, for an 
opportunity to pounce on a victim. 

It is notorious that in many parts of the country, great numbers 
of children are carried off by wolves. Returns sent in to magistrates 
of districts show a fearful loss of life caused by these brutes, though 
perhaps— as all classes of natives are given to infanticide — the wolf is 
credited with a greater amount of child-slaying than he is really guilty 
of. Every sportsman, however, should do his utmost to destroy 
such pests whenever an opportunity occurs. 

1 have generally come across these animals when hunting chikarab, 
near the banks of large rivers such as the Jumna and Ganges, more 
especially where the banks were intersected by deep ravines and 
gallies choked with grass and bushes ; or still oftener, on the low 
rocky hills of Bundelkund. Between Allyghur and Somna, where 
there are numerous sandy ravines and patches of grass jungle, wolves 
were pretty common, and natives frequently brought in cubs to the 
former station when I was there, for the goreinmeut revrard. 

A native one day made his appearance at a small station near 
Meernt with several wolves' beads, for which be claimed and received 
from the magistrate the usual reward. The heads were then taken 
from him and buried, but the eunning rascal having ascertained where 
they were interred, scratched them up again in the night, without 
being discovered, and produced them again before the magistrate of an 
adjoining province and succeedeil in defrauding the Government, for he 
again received the same amount as before. 

I have always found these animals vrary and difficult to approach-, 
but, by continually hunting them, have killed a good many at different 
times. The first one I ever shot jumped up in a dhal field, and two 
barrels of quail-shot within six or eight yards most effectually gave 
him his quietus. I have mentioned, when writing on the hysena, 
that the animal, when seizing its prey, such as a sheep, goat, or other 
unfortunate, does not invariably fasten on to the neck or throat, as the 
leopard does, but often on the flank or hind quarters. The same 
remark applies to the wolf, and I may add that both these animals, 
having palled down a victim, almost invariably, I believe, commence 
their repast by tearing a hole in the stomach or flank, and not at 
the tail, like the large cats. 
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I will relate an anecdote showing this to be the case. One after- 
noon daring a break in the rains, I was fishing in a stream only two 
miles or so from Jhanaie. I had ridden ont to mj fishing ground, 
and as usual my syce carried a double-rifie, as it was more than pro- 
bable we might come across a black buck or chikarah dnring the day. 
I hod been bnsily occupied with my sport for upwards of an honr 
when my attention was taken by two villagers talking in an excited 
tone to my syce some fifty yards oS. Presently all three of them 
came up to where I was standing, and my groom then informed me 
that the two men, or rather boys, were in cbarge of a herd of goats, and 
that only a few minutes before, a pair of wolves had palled down an 
old goat belonging to them, and seeing me close at hand, they had 
come for assistance. 

Hastily putting down my rod, I bade them show the way. The 
ground in the neighbourhood was covered with low boshes and scrub, 
intersected here and there by deep sandy ravines. We had only gone 
some two or three hundred yards when one of the herdsmen desired me 
to halt a minnte, while he went forward to reconnoitre. Presently he 
beckoned me forward, and the next minute I c^me right upon a pair 
of wolves at the bottom of a ravine, tearing a poor old black goat. 
One of the assassins heard me approaching and looked up. I conld 
hardly have missed such a chance, and knocked her over with a bullet 
throngh the shoulders. At the report of the rifle, the other one bolted 
down the nullah, and as he was concealed by the bank, I did not see 
him again till he' ascended the opposite side, about 140 yards off, or 
thereabouts, and halted a moment to look back. It was rather a long 
shot, though I onght to have killed him; the bullet, however, fell 
short, and he made off. 

On examining the dead goat, I noticed that lai^ portions of flesh 
were torn off the side and hind quarters, but not a mark on the throat 
or back of the neck ; she had evidently been seized by the flank, and 
pulled down. The wolf I had shot was an old fem^e with a mangy 
coat, not worth preserring. She was dead before we reached the spot 
where she had fallen : to all appearance she had cubs, doubtless hidden 
not far off. My attendant cut the head off to obtain the goremment 
reward of three rupees. 

The wolf has not the powerful jaw of the hyeena, but his teeth, in 
proportion to his siee, are very formidable, and with a single bite— his 
jaws closing like the snap of a trap — he can inflict a severe wound. 
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When stationed at Benares many years ago, I had a young -wolf 
chained up to a tree in my componnd, but iinding him a troableeome 
pet, I only kept him a few weeks. One night he broke loose, scrambled 
over the compound wall, and made good his entrance into an enclosui-e 
where some ducks, belonging to a lady in the next house, were shut 
Dp, ajid killed several of them. The brute was caught in the very act, 
and got his master into a scrape. I often watched this animal playing 
with a puppy belonging to a brother officer, and in time, I think he 
would hare become in a certain measure tame, but, as 1 hare already 
mentioned, I did not keep him long. He was a perfect nuisance at 
night, continually keeping us awake and banishing all sleep with the 
noise he made. There is an old saying : * The wolf changes his coat, 
not his disposition ; ' and to a certain extent I believe this to be actually 
true. I have seen many wolves chained np, or shut in c^es, but not 
one of them was thoroughly tame ; they always are of a most suspicions 
nature, and, however kindly treated, never seem entirely to get over 
their fear of man. 

We know that the wolf of Europe and America is constantly in the 
habit of howling, especially at night ; but my experience leads me to 
the conclusion that the Indian species only utters a peculiar baying 
call, totally different from a howl. 

There is another species of wolf found beyond our Himalayas, but 
seldom if ever, I believe, on our side of the passesv This animal, 
called ' chanko ' by the natives, is tolerably common in Thibet, though 
seldom shot by sportsmen. I twice saw one when over the snow passes, 
but on both occasions failed in getting a shot. Judging from their 
appearance at a distance^ and trom skins which I have seen, the Thibet 
wolf must be considerably larger than the Indian, and with a much 
thicker and warmer coat, only natural in such a climate. Moreover, 
the fur of the former animal is of a lighter colour altogether than the 
latter. 

I was very anxious to shoot one of these ' chankos ' to complete 
my collection, When looking for burrel we constantly came across 
his spoor, probably where he had been doing a little hunting like 
ourselves, and more than once a dismal howling in the night was 
attributed by my Bhootia followers to the Thibet wolf; still I waa 
unsuccessful in getting a shot. 

One day I shot a * kyang ' or wild horse, as the animals are 
usually called. They abounded in the neighbourhood, and there was 
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no sport in ahooting them; but I had killed this particular apecimen 
to examine the creature closely, and make notes, as to its siee, shape, 
&c. En p(ueant, I may mention that I found these kyang a ^reat 
nuisance when out after oTisammon, or burrel. They appeared to be 
of a moat iuqnisitive disposition, ajid with their large, donkey-like ears 
erect, persisted in dogging our steps and following ns wherever we went, 
till I was often compelled to send a man back to drive them away. 

Bnt to retom to my tale. My foUowera had taken the skin of the 
kyang off and I believe had eaten a portion of the fieah, though they 
denied it, and left the carcase, about 300 yards from my tent, lying 
on the brow of a hill. There appeared to be no vultures thereabouts, 
bnt four enormous ravena that followed my camp &om place to place, 
soon found ont the carcase, and were busy enough. Two days after, 
happening to pass near the spot, I could not help noticing that a 
large piece of flesh off the hind quarters was misaing, and there was 
every appearance that some wild beast had been making a meal off 
the carcase during the previous night. M!y companions, two Bhootia 
sfaikariea, having examined the ground iu the vicinity, found the spoor 
of some large animal, which they pronounced to be * chanko ' again. 
I enquired if the animal would be likely to return after dusk, and 
receiving a reply in the affirmative, I determined to lie in ambush and 
wait his arrival. 

Within thirty yards or so of the spot, there was a mass of large 
bonlders, well suited for a biding place, and it was agreed tliat the 
three of us should sit up concealed among the atones that very evening, 
and give Mr. Chanko a warm reception, should be put in an appearance. 
It was a bitterly cold night when we took up our poets ; the wind 
made my teeth chatter, in spite of being well wrapped in a. warm 
blanket ; there was a bright moon, which favoured our plans. Many 
hours passed without a sign of a living creature, except occasionally 
the sound of hoofs, as herds of kyang capered about on the plains 
around, a troop now and then coming to drink below us in the 
river; at last, tired after a hard day's fag, I fell asleep. I was 
awakened by a pull at my blanket, and a hoarse whisper, ' Sahib, 
Chanko' In a moment I remembered where I was, and on looking 
towards the carcase of the kyang, beheld a lai^ animal of some sort 
on the body, and could hear him gnawing at and tearing the fiesh. I 
could see the brute against the sky line very distinctly, and taking as 
good an aim as I conld, fired. There was no need for my attendants 
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informing me that tbe beast was ' hit,' that was evident enough, for it 
gave a loud yell, and in beating a retreat made an ontcry, which at 
tbe time atruck me as being most unlike Ijfiai of a wolf^ However, 
my Bhootias still declared that sach the creature was, though I had 
mj suspicions, for they showed little readiness to follow up the wounded 
animal, and I noticed were conversing in whispers as we returned to 
camp. 

The following morning, in company with my two men, I attempted 
to follow np the spoor of the wounded bcaat, but tbe ground was too 
hard and stony for tracking. At first we fonnd a few drops of blood, 
but could trace the animal only for a short distAnce, so soon gave it 
up. That same evening four Hooniahs cCime to our tents, from an 
encampment a few miles off, and commenced an angry altercation with 
my followers. I was engaged at the time, completing a sketch, and at 
first took little notice of what was going on. At length I deemed it 
necessary to interfere and inquire what was the cause of t^e qoarrel, and 
alter some little difficulty ascertained that the Thibetans accused some 
of US of having shot one of their sheep dogs. Here was a pretty busi- 
ness. As a matter of course, native like, my men stoutly denied all 
knowledge of the matter ; but as soon, as I discovered the cause of the 
quarrel, 1 at once ordered my interpreter to tell the Hooniahs the whole 
pircumstances of tbe case, and how the mistake had occurred. It ap~ 
peared that the Thibetans had loosed three of their sheep dogs the pre- 
vious evening at dusk, as is their usual custom, to guard the goats and 
sheep from wild animals $ and at daylight they discovered that one of 
the dogs, which had strayed away, for what purpose we already know, 
and which they described as the best and largest of the three, had 
returned wounded in the hind quarters, and apparently bad been shot. 

Knowing that I was in the neighbourhood, and, at the time, the 
only human being within many scores of miles possessing fire-arms, they 
very properly came to the conclusion, Uiat I, or one of my followers, had 
been the cause of the bullet wound in the sheep dog. Naturally they 
were angry and excited, for Jihese Thibet sheep dogs are large and 
valuable animals, and I saw at once that it was a matter of great 
importance to me, alone as I was, and far away from our territory, 
that the matter should be settled amicably and without loss of time ; 
so I offered to accompany them back to their encampment, do what I 
could for the wounded dog, and, moreover, pay them wlmtever compensa- 
tion they thought proper for damage done. 
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On reacbing their tenU, I was glad to find that the dog, though 
severely wafi oot mortally iojnred. The bnllet had entered the side, 
passed along under the skin, and jnst miBsiog the hip bone, had taken 
its departure over the hiod quarters, and as far as I could make ont 
no bones were broken. The poor dog seemed to know that I had been 
the csnse of his angaiah, and growled at me furioasly ; two of the 
Hooniahs, however, held him down, while I cot the hair away and 
washed the wounds, completing the businesa with a bandage fastened 
on with string. I paid the Thibetans five rupees in money, and gave 
them a cup full of gunpowder with a few bnllets as an additional 
present ; and aiter sundry glasses of mm had been imbibed by them, 
' we parted good friends. Aboat five weeks after I saw this Ao^ again, 
in a fair way of recovery^ though there was still an nnheaJed wonnd 
where my bnllet had struck him. Finally, I gave my two Bhootias 
a -severe reprimand for having been the cause of this untoward affair, 
and declared that I would deduct the five mpees paid to the Hooniahs 
from their wa^s^ a threat not carried out. After all, I never ancceeded 
in shooting a chanko. 

Indian wolves are <^n hunted by English sportsmen on horseback, 
with dogs, but seldom snccessfally even on good riding ground. The 
well-known nntiring pace of these animals is generally too much even 
for greyhoandsi 

The rapidity with which a pair of these ravenous brutes will devour 
a carcase is something extraordinary and almost past belief. 

I remember early one morning in the hot weather of 1870, when 
out after big game in Scindiah's territory, in company with a young 
friend in the Artillery, we were making for a nnllali we intended to 
drive for a pair of panthers known to be in the neighbourhood, our 
attention was taken, on coming over the brow of a hill, by a herd of 
cattle suddenly, with tails on end, dashing wildly out of a clump of 
bushes, where they had been peaceably grazing just before. From 
the terror displayed by the drove, we rightly concluded that some brute 
had scared or assaulted them. We descended the hill, and on reaching 
the bottom, a single cow left the herd, and came towards nn. She 
was making a low moaning noise, was evidently distressed, and at 
the same time af&ighted at something in this clump of jungle ; 
and as we advanced towards the spot she approached us, as if for 
protection, wifJi ears pricked forward and eyes dilated. My companion 
and I cautiously stole forward, keeping close t(^ther, and in readiness 
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for a shot. It was only just after daylight, when in the hot weather 
months, tigers, panthers, and such like have not always reached their 
dens after their nightly rounds. 

1 fully expected, knowing as I did that a pair of panthers were in 
the neighbourhood, that we should presently come across one or both 
of them devouring a bullock, but we were disappointed ; a few steps 
further brought ua to a glade, and out in the open, near the centre of 
it, was a pair of animals which Z at first took for large jackals, busy 
tugging at what proved to be a fine calf. They were, however, wolves, 
and hearing us approach, looked round, and so suddenly dived into a 
deep crevice in the ground leading into a. nullah close at hand, that we 
were taken by surprise, and neither of us succeeded in getting a shot, 
though we followed the blood-stained pair some distance. On returning 
to the carcase, which was that of a fine young heifer, about one-third 
grown, I was astonished to find that nearly one-half the body had 
been already devoured, though not more than six or seven minutes at 
the utmost had elapsed sinue the time when the herd had taken to 
flight, and the calf had been pulled down by the murderers. 

My companion, not up to the ways and religion of the Hindoos, 
innocently suggested to a group of natives who had now joined us, and 
who were nearly all Rajpoots, that they should take the remainder of 
the carcase, and cook it for their dinners, as it was very good meat. 
His Hindustanee was not very explicit, but the looks of disgust ex- 
changed between the gentlemen of high caste, showed that they well 
understood the unlucky suggestion my companion had offered anent the 
sacred cow, and I felt bound to tell them that he had done so quite 
unintentionally. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
THE WILD DOG (Cwh rutihtti). 



And the wild dog 
Shall 6eeh his tooth in e\-ery itmocent.— Shakbpearx. 



DSBOKIPTION. 

la SIM rather larger than & fuU-grown jackal, mensuriiig perhaps 20 inches at nhoulder. 
Head. — Foxiah in appearance, noaa pointed, ejea nther smalL 
Sort. — Black, moderatal; long, erect, but rounded, verj hair; inaidB. 
.0«dy.— Straight and long. 
£fm£«. — Bather short 

Tail. — Rather short, thin at root, and expanding suddenly into a thick hrueh of a dark 
brown colour, tip black, the animal carries the tail almost horizonlallj, never erect. 

Colour. — Bright rufous, darker down the face and centre of back, lighter below j bur 
on back of neck grows rather long. 

I HATE onljr twice met with this animal, once within twenty Diilea of 
Mossoorie, and again in the Lnlliitpore jungles. On the former 
oecaaion, I was returning at dnak to my tent after having been out 
aft«r gooral. I met a dog on the footpath, and in the gloom took the 
brute at first for a large jackal, tiU my companion, a paharie, called 
oat to me to fire, and then it only struck me that jackals seldom ascended 
the hills to that height. I only had time for a snap shot as the animal 
disappeared, but imagine that I struck him, for the creature certainly 
uttered a cry. However, we could find no blood, and never saw it again, 
although I returned and searched carefully for it on the following day. 
The paharie with me and the villagers were perfectly certain that 
this was one of a pack that had infested some very dense jungles in the 
neighbonrhood for some months before my arrival at the place, and, 
they informed me, had driven away almost every head of ^me in the 
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vicinity. I very frequently came across the tracks of wild doga in the 
hiUs, and once fonnd the remains of a female gerow that had recently 
been devoared ; the booea were scattered abont in every direction, 
and I noticed that many of them had been cracked by the powerful teeth 
of these ravenous bmtes. 

I have already related well-antbenticated anecdotes of a tiger and a 
bear having been attacked by wild dogs, and both coming off second 
best in the battle ; the result being that the former was torn to pieces, 
and the latter so sruelly mauled that he could only have held out a 
short time longer, had the fight continued to the end. The animals 
ore in the habit of travelling about from place to place, sometimes 
crossing over a vast extent of ground in a single night. Wherever 
they go the inhabitants of the forests flee before them and make for 
other resorts. 

Once in Lullutpore, when out besting for samber, a pack of nine 
wild dogs had the impudence and temerity to hunt and follow a herd 
of pig that our beaters had put up. They came by me vrith their 
uoses to the ground ; unfortunately the scrub jungle and grass was so 
thick that I could not obtain a clear shot. The animals were not 
exactly giving tongue, but I distinctly heard them utter a low kina of 
vrhimper as they passed within twenty yards of my post. Soon after 
they had gone by they were fired at by a native, who wounded one of 
the pack, but, mnch to my disappointment, the animal escaped. I 
believe that when once wild dogs are on the track of a gerow, or any 
animal, in fact, the fate of the creature is well-rdgh sealed ; for it hardly 
ever escapes from the jaws of the bloodthirsty, untiring creyr. Natives 
have informed me iha.t they will tear in pieces and devour a 1ai^ bullock 
or full-grown samber in a very ihort space of time. 

A Bombay sportsman has kindly furnished me with the following 
interesting anecdote about the wild dog. He writes : 

' * In the hot season of 1 861 I was ont tiger-shooting with a party 
in the Ehandeish jungles, at the foot of the Satpoora Mountains. 
One day we had shot a couple of tigers, at some distance from our 
camp, and as nsual had sent them on an elephant to the tents, whei-e 
in the course of the evening, we superintended the process of removing 
and pegging out the skins. The cai'cases were then dragged a few 
hundred yards off, to the rear of oup. tents, and left as food for the 
jackals and vultures. 

* Next morning soon after daybrealc, as I and another of the party 
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were going ioto tlie jungle, we happened to paaa witliin sight of the 
carcases, which had been pretty well demolished daring the night. 
We noticed three or four thin-looking animala, which we at first 
took to be maog; jackals, gnawing at a carcase; on perceiving ns 
they simply ran a short distance into the jungle and tHere seemed 
to wait until we had passed by. Looking at IJliese animals a little 
more carefully, they appeared to be lighter in colour and taller than the 
ordinary jackal, and not knowing exactly what they were, we ran back 
to our tents, fetched a couple of rifles, and killed two, which stood for 
an easy shot at a distance of only forty or fifty yards. On going up to 
and examining the dead brutes we were still pnzzled — so extraordinary- 
looking in appearance were they — to imagine what animals we hod killed, 
so had tbem brought into camp. The Bheel shikaries, on seeing then^, 
at once pronounced them to be ' Junglee Kutas,' or wild dogs ; adding, 
that they inhabited the jangles in tiie neighbourhood, though scarcely 
ever seen. 

' These dt^s, in appearance, were something between a pariah dog 
and a jackal, light red in colour, with erect pointed ears, and a long 
thi|^ taH, not bashy. They were very thin anil long in the leg, and 
appeared from their make and condition to be capable of great speed 
and endurance.' 
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CHAPTER XII. 
THE WILD BUFFALO (Bt^lut Amt). 



And their DostriU raia'd to meet the air, 

Amid the sheltering element they i«et.— Southet. 



Description. 

lUireme Xoi^A.— From 12} to 13} feet. 

Height. — From 6 feet 8 inchee to 6 feet, occasiooallj a few inches more. 

.Horn*.— Vary much in sire, length, and curve in both seiee; but eapecially those of 
the GOVT, which are not nmrlt/ >o thick — conaiderobly longer, and much stntighler than 
those of the bull. The horns of the cow often project aimoat horizonl&lly from the 
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BkuU ; the tips pointing upwards— in otlier specimans, tbe horna slope l^ftck over the neck 
uid ■houlders. 

Html. — Forehead much rounded, CBpecially th&t of the cow, not protected by liue of 

Bodj/. — ^ImmenAelf thick uid rounded. 
IAmb». — Verj Btout and muscuUr, Tather short. 
JVrt. — Very Ift^^ AvAJiat. 
Otneral Ojfcnu-.— Dueky hlack. 

The Wild Buffalo of lodia is fotmd in large herda on both banks of the 
Berhampooter, and is a general inhabiUnt of the dense jungles of 
Assam, in some parts of which prorinee they are rery plentifnl. Ooca- 
eionallj, though rarely, they are to be met with iu' the Terai, below NepanI, 
also in the Central Provinces in the jungles of Baepore. They are also 
very numerous in Bhootan and elsewhere. The boffalo of India is the 
water buffalo, and should not be confounded with the sha^y-headed 
prairie bison of America, a totally different animal in every respect. As 
many aa eighteen or twenty may he found in a herd, but, usually 
speaking, from five to ten only are together. The bulls are often found 
aJone. A bull may be distinguished from the cows at a great distance 
by his size. Old solitary bulls are generally very dangerous, and will 
attack human beings in tbe most vicious manner without the slightest 
provocation. It is a common occurrence to hear of natives losing 
their lives when passing throagh tbe jungles or when cultivating their 
crops. ThoT^h to all appearance a clnmsy, unwieldy animal, it is 
capable of wonderful activity. Its pace, when making off, is a heavy, 
awknard gallop. When passing through high jungle, it canies its 
horns welt back over the shoulders, and it manages to cross very rough, 
nneven ground, at sorprising speed. 

During the heat of tbe day these animals retire into swamps and 
dense marshy jungles, but early in the morning or late in tbe evening 
they may often be seen in the open, especially on the sandy banks and 
islands of the Berhampooter, We frequently shot them at Tezpore 
within a few miles of our barracks, and at night they often came dose 
to the outskirts of the station, and did immense damage to the crops. 
The usual way of hunting them, in fact the only practical method in 
such a country as Assam, is by beating with a line of elephants. They 
are also occasionally stalked and shot on foot. This is a highly 
dangerous sport, as I know to my cost, for when shooting on the edge of 
the Lowqua jheel, near Tezpore, Assam, though not in search of buffalo' 
at the time, in March 1866, I was most severely mauled by a vicious 
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old * buff,' and my sporting career very iien,rly came to a sadden and 
inglorious end. 

It happened aa followe ! On March 2, 1866, Captain G s of my 

regiment and I obtained three days leave to ' vieit the district,' or, in 
other words, to ' go ahooting.' On the previone evening we had dis- 
patched onr eerv&Jite, guns, and traps to the opposite bank of the 
Berhampooter from Tezpore, where we were then stationed, and the 
following morning crossed over in a boat. The passage of the river, 
which is very broad thereahonta, took several hoursj and the current 
was 80 strong that we were swept far down and groanded several 
times, and had to take our turn at the oars and toil like galley slaves. 
The day was very hot, without a breath of air, aud the glare from the 
water and white sand extremely trying; and when we reached the 
Lowqua bungalow, a resting-house for travellers, built on piles, but 
always made use of by sportsmen, my companion complained of a bad 
headache, which was not to be wondered at. So in the evening I 
went out for a stroll alone, or rather accompanied by a single native, 
a 'klassie,* or tent-pitcher, belonging to my regiment, who often 
attended me on my expeditions. 

We started about three o'clock in the afternoon, and as we intended 
looking for big game, took rifles only. I had a pair of rifles, one a 
heavy double, burning 4 drs. of powder and carrying 3-oz. bullets 
intended for buffalo, rhinoceros, and such like ; the other an old 
favonrite two-grooved rifle, lighter than the first, and which I generally 
naed for deer. I gave the big vreapon to my companion, and taking the 
smaller rifle myself, we made a start, I leading the way with my 
attendant at my heels. Having often been over to Lowqua on former 
expeditions I knew the jungle paths well, and the most likely spots for 
game. We made our way in the direction of a jheel, a large patch of 
water surrounded by high jungle and reeds, the haunt of the wild 
elephant, the rhinoceros, the wild buffalo, as will folly be exemplified, 
the tiger, and other feree, and where, on account of the denseness of 
the jungle, no sane mortal should have entered, as it was almost 
impossible for a man on foot to see two yards in front of him. But I 
waa at the time inexperienced, and although my commanding officer, 

Captain G e, was constantly telling me * that some fine day he was 

sore that I should come to grief,' I only laughed at his advice, never 
for a moment imagining how soon his warning would prove true. I 
knew that deer and other animals would probably come out towards 
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sunset to drink at the edge of the lake, and after such a hot, close day 
there was every prospect of sport. 

We reached the lake about five o'clock, and after proceeding about 
half- a mile along the margin came to where a small point of land jutted 
out into the water. There were several clumps of boshes on the point, 
and behind one of these we decided on hiding. Within a hundred 
yards of us were thred or four lanes and * tunnels ' in the grass, made 
by rhinoceros, buffalo, and other brutes going to and returning from 
the wat»r. The soil mud w&a covered with tracks of the inhabitants 
of the neighbouring forests. Presently a splashing in the water about 
sixty or seventy yards off, attracted my attention. The animal, what- 
ever it was, instead of appearing at the mouth of one of the tunnels I 
hare spoken of, had anfortunately come to drink where a patch of 
bushes screened it irom our view. On stooping down I could make ont 
the legs of apparently some lai^e deer, perhaps after all only a common 
Farah or Hog deer, but as it was getting late and only half an hour or 
so of daylight remained, I determined on attempting a stalk to see 
what it was at any rate, so motioning my companion to follow, we 
slowly crept tip towards the game. On reaching the patch of bushes 
which had prevented my getting a shot, and looking orer, the animal 
had disappeared : perhaps it had heard us approaching, or having 
drunk its fill had retired into the grass again. 

We advanced cautiously a few paces, till we reached the spot where 
the deer had been standing a few momenta previously. I was just 
pointing out to my companion the water yet trickling into the slots 
made by its feet, when something moved in the gra^s close to us. I 
turned round sharply, but all was again silent. There was a tunnel 
under the reeds and jungle, up which the deer we were follovring had 
gone. I made sure that what we had heard in the grass was the 
sound of tliis deer retreating, little thinking that a treacherous 
monster in the shape of an old bull buffalo was ready waiting for me : 
BO stooping, I followed the tracks. It was a reckless thing to do in 
such a spot. We were up to our ankles in mud, and the overhanging 
reeds, neuly meeting overhead, made it very dark. I had only 
taken four or live paces, and was in a cramped position, listening as 
I took each step, and straining my eyes to catch a glimpse of the 
deer's hide, when there was a crash in the jungle close to me, and 
before I could turn round to my right and bring the muzzle of my 
rifle to bear, in a second of time, I was hurled to the ground, with 
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astonishing quickness, hj a tremendous bntt on the right shoulder, 
followed up 1^ a pair of huge knees on my chest crushing me down. 
My rifle had been sent flying out of my hand at the first shock, but 
had I retained possession of it, it could not have assisted me in the 
least. My companion was close hehind me at the time, and I called 
out twice to him in Hindustani to fire, hut he rendered me no assistance 
in the hour of need. The buEFalo commenced butting me with his 
huge head ; I was covered with foam h'om his vile mouth. Most 
luckily the ground was very soft, or I must have b«en killed. I 
had fallen on my back, but mauflged by clutching the root of a small 
tree to draw myself from under him, but as I did so and turned over, 
he struck me a terrible blow on the back, with his foot, breaking 
two ribs, and then I was powerless and imagined all hope of escape 
to be over. 

He gave me a bad wound on the left arm, another dangerous one 
nnder the arm-pit, a third on the hip» all with his horns, and then I found 
myself lifted off the ground and thrown a tremendous somersault in 
the air. I must here mention that on this disastrous day I happened 
to he wearing a pair of strong English cord pantaloons, in whidi the 
animal when thmating at me had caught the tip of one of his horns, and 
in trying to get clear, or in attempting some other vicious niancenvre, 
during which he succeeded in giving me another terrible gash, as I 
have already said, sent me flying. I believe I descended on my head, 
but still having a portion of my senses about me, I remained perfectly 
still where I had follen. Most luckily I was half hidden by a low thorn 
bush, and was almost on the edge of the lake again. About four yards 
off, from under the bush, I could see the head and shoulders of the 
enemy, and, as may he supposed, I watched him with anxiety. He was 
snuffing the ground Where he had been poimding me. He seemed to 
listen for a few moments, and then to my inexpressible relief, went to 
look for me in exactly an opposite direction, and presently entirely dis- 
appeared. Now or never was the time to escape. I managed to 
struggle to my feet, the trees and grass seemed to be whirling round 
me, I took twenty or thirty hurried, tottering paces along the edge of 
the lake, and then, bleeding fearfully, fell over insensible. The next 
thing I remember, on coming to my senses, was my wretched com- 
panion kneeling by my side, crying, and attempting to stop the bleeding 
of my arm. In a moment I remembered all that had happened, and 
whispered him to be silent, and support me to my feet, which he did. 
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We nia.naged to stagger along for perhaps fifty yards and I could 
go no farther ; I had a fearful thirst on me ; he had my hat in his 
hand, I told him to hriog water in it ; he brought some from the lake, 
p6ured a little down my throat, and the remainder over my head. I 
made him cat his linen coat into strips, dip them in the water, and 
bind up niy arm as well as he could, and then run for assistance, first 
having put his rifle at full cock by my side, 

Kight came on and I fell into a kind of doze. It seemed very long 
before I heard voices, and then saw the glare of torches, and friends 

standing round me. G s, after along search in the dark, had found 

ont where I waa lying- He poured some brandy down my throat, and 
pat me on a bed carried by four men. We reached the bungalow in 
an hour. My friend rapidly cut my clothes off, washed and bonnd up 
my wounds so cleverly that when, soon after, a doctor, accompanied by 
two others, made his appearance, he would not unbind the bandages 

that G 8 had so skilfully pot on. It was many weeks before I 

couM move hand or foot, and for a full month after I did get on my 
legs again, I was only able to hobble about with difficulty with the 
assistance of a stick. But I was in good health at the time, and my 
wounds healed rapidly. However, ' Quse nocent docent,' I had been 
tanght a severe lesson, and since that have been more careful when 
shooting on foot, especially in jungles where there was a chancte of 
meeting an old bull buffalo. This old boll received his deserts shortly 
afterwai^s. My brother officers, bent on revenge, crossed the Berham- 
pooter with a number of elephants. They beat up the edge of the 
swamp near the scene of my late disaster, and speedily found the old 
Urnah at home. He charged them once and died game, with his 
carcase riddled with bullets. 

Natives have often told me, and I believe with truth, that a tiger 
will never molest buffaloes when in a herd, thoogh he will take 
advantage of a poor cow with her calf. 

A buffalo is not often dropped with a single bullet, though I have 
seen this happen occasionally. The very first one I ever fired at, near 
Gowhatty, fell stone dead, with a shell behind the ear. The neck, and 
just behind the shoulder, are deadly spots. I have often heard of 
bullets being flattened on the sknUs of bull buffaloes, and the animals 
escaping, bat this is not my experience; even a common double- 
barrelled gan will generally, I believe, with a good charge of powder, 
at a moderate distance, drive a ball through the skull of the most 
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thick-headed * buff.' At Tezpore we brought in one day the head of a 
very fine bnffalo, and placed it by way of experiment against the 
wall of a building, and at a distance of several paces, a donble- 
bairelled gan, belonging to our doctor, who backed the gun, loaded 
with three drams of coarse powder and spherical bullet, drove the 
ball not only through the skult and neck of the buf^lo, hut with 
great force against the wait beyond. The sldn of the wild buffalo, 
especially about the neck, is of inunense thickness, and is valuable 
for leather : when properly cored it is worth from twelve to sixteen 
rupees. 

I have several times seen buffaloes charge a line of elephants in 
spite of a shower of bnlleta from the howdah. Very few elephants 
will stand steady when chained, but almost invariably turn their stems 
to the enemy. Two or three of onr elephants in Assam were gored by 
the horns of buffaloes ; but I can only remember one that was at all 
severely hurt. It was an old female ; she had a large swelling in the 
stomach for several weeks, caused by the bom of a wounded cow 
buffalo. 

In jnngles where wild elephants abound, and the game is not often 
fired at and disturbed, buffaloes will often take little notice of howdah 
elephants approaching, especially if there are only two or three of the 
latter, if no noise is made, and silence is kept by the occupants of 
the howdabs. They apparently mistake them for the forest elephants 
which they often meet with, and do not fear. The tame village buffaloes 
not unfrcquently mix with the wild ones. An experienced sportsman 
will recognise at a glance a tame buffalo: he is never so plump or 
in such fine condition as his wild brethi-en. But care should be taken ; 
I have seen ansurd mistakes made, and a heavy bill to pay to the 
villagers through the impetuosity of gentlemen too eager for the fray. 
There is a Government reward of three rupees for a vrild buffalo: 
this is quite necessary, for in parta of Assam, out of the reach of 
sportsmen, the animals increase rapidly, and do great mischief to the 
crops of the poor villagers. I have seen a field of rice utterly spoiled 
in a single night by an invasion of ' buffs ' : not only do they devour 
immense qnantities of the rice when getting ripe, but trample down and 
destroy with their huge feet even more than they eat. Unless there 
is a shikary with his matchlock in the village, the unfortunate inhabi- 
tants are afraid to meddle with the enemy, and it is not to be wondered 
at, for the wild buffalo is a sulky dangerous brute at any time. 
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Sometimes tbey are taken in pitfalls, but I do not think traps 01 
thlH description meet with much aaccees. 

The natives of Assam, in districts where I have been quartered, 
seldom keep tame bull buffaloes for breeding purposes, but at certain 
times in the year, when the cattle are driven out to feed on the jungle 
side, ' a distinguished visitor ' in the person of a huge Umah, or wild 
ball, makes his appearance from the neighbouring swamp, speedily 
curries favour with the tame covvs, and finally takes entire possession , 
of the herd, making threatening demonstrations with his horns, and 
pursuing the herdsmen, on their attempting an approach for the pur- 
pose of driving home their erratic kine. The latter, in spite of being 
called from a distance by their ovraefa, appear to be perfectly content 
with their new lot, and nothing loath to acknowledge the huge inter- 
loper as theif lotd and master for the time being. 

Several times when stationed at Tezpore^ the natives came to our 
barracks, imploring us to rid them of these troublesome Umahs. 

In April 1865, an old herdsman came one morning with the usual 
story, and begged us to render him assistance. A wild bull had 
cattied off five of his coWb, and for the space of a vfhole week, the sup- 
plicant had been unable to reclaim his property. This bull had been 
Seen that very morning enjoying a bath in company with the tame 
beasts, and as the spot was only some few miles distant, my brother 
ofiScers determined on looking him up. 

At the time, I was kora de combat, and only slowly recovering from 
the severe mauling I had undergone early in the previous month, 
so — much to my disappointment — vras unable to accompany my com- 
panionsi 

They ordered out four elephants with three howdahs up, and having . 
taken the old cattle-keeper with them to show the way, soon made a 
start. I remember that it was a particolafly still day, without a breath 
of wind. Presently, perhaps an hCur after their departure, I became 
excited on hearing a distant pop, bang, bang, in the direction of the 
Berhampooter. My friends returned soon- afber^ with the head of an 
enormous bull buffalo slung to the back of one of the howdahs : by 
their account, however, he had not shown much sport. 

The marrow-bones and tongue of a buffalo- are worth keeping for 
the pot, and, as I have already mentioned, the hide is valuable for 
leather. 

One more anecdote of a successful encounter with a buffalo (or 
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rather iu wbich a friend was Bnccessful), and I will pa^s on. The 
Lowqaa lake during the cold weather swarmed with thoaaauds of 
wHd fowl. Pintail ducks and gadwall were especially numerous, and 

we uiade many a good bag there. Captain G^ s of my regiment and 

I had the shooting of this large jheel almost entirely to ourselves. It 
was in an out-of-the-way part, and few English sportsmen visited 
the place. On January 22nd, 1864, having crossed the Berhampoot«r the 
previous evening, we found oorselvee at an early hoar, guns, dc^s, and 
attendants, on the edge of the lake, bent on a day's duck-shooting. 
Boats had been prepared on the previous evening, and as had been 
i^reed on, four fishermen, the owners of the same, met ua at the water's 
edge. As is often the case early in the morning in the cold weather 
months, especially in Assam, a very dense fog hung over the surface of 
the water. 

The first thing to be done was to decide how we were to shoot the 
lake wiUi the best chance of success. One of our boatmen, remarked, 
that, before commencing our attack on the ' moorghabies ' or ducks, 
it would on such a morning he well worth while to paddle quietly 
round the edge of the jhee]) and probably we might get a shot at a 
rhinoceros, or still more likely a ' jungH bhyns * or wild buffalo. This 
advice seemed good, and we determined on adopting it, so made a 

start in the larger of the two boats, G s sitting at the bow, and 

I at the stern. Instead of using paddles, which would be sure to 
make some noise, our men produced a pair of long poles, and with 
these they were able to punt us along with no iiirther sound as we 
made rapid progress through the water than that caused by the ripple 
against the bow of the canoe. We glided along silently, only able to 
. see twenty or thirty yards in advance. Vast flocks of ducks kept 
rising in front, scared by our approach, and a large description of 
purple coot abounded in the thick reeds bordering the lake. 

We had gone I suppose abont half a mile in this manner, when 
the man standing next to G-— ^s suddenly ceased urging the boat 
forward, and held up his hand, as much as to say 'Ustenv' There 
waa a dead silence. We heard a * splosh,' ' splosh,' ' splosh,' in the 
mud close at hand. The boat had still way on^ and continued 
gliding forward. The next moment several huge creatures loomed 
out of the fn^ close to us. G— — -s was the nearest, and before I was 
ready, bang went his rifle, a short Enfield, at a buffalo standing within 
thirty yards of us with hia nose elevated in the air, and stupidly 
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eyeing our approach. The ballet told with a loud 'whop' on the 
black hide. There was a desperatA- flounder and splash, and a crash in 
the reeds, and the herd vanished. What was to be done nest? (This 
was previous to my disastrous affair with the old bull, already related, 
or the probabilities are we should have acted less rashly.) One of the 

animals was struck without doubt : G s thought somewhere in the 

chest. 

While yet debating what was to be done, we were all startled 
by a loud, deep, and terrible moan. The boatmen became intensely 
excited, exclaiming, * Sahib, bfayns murgya,' meaning ' the buffalo is 
dead.' We listened for a few moments, but all was still, and the noise 
we had heard was not repeated. We landed, and agreed to follow up 
the track, if we could find blood to distinguish the wonnded buffalo 
from his brethren. There was no di£Gculty in this ; on the edge of the 
jungle we found blood, and in plenty : it was a bright colour and frothy, 
a sure sign of a deadly wound. The track led up a dark tunnel under 

the reeds. I did not much admire the look of things, but as G s 

gallantly led the way without a remark, I did not like to show or say 
what I felt. Closing up one behind the other with rifles at full cock, 
eyes opened to the widest, and * arrectis auribus ' to cat«h the slightest 
souud, we entered the jungle. The mud waa something fearful, and 
we were soon ankle deep in the mire, and the exertion of first drawing 
one leg out and then the other was severe in the extreme. One thing 
was certain : if we were attacked, we must then and there fight it out. 
There could be no running away. 

We laboured along slowly, when G s suddenly halted, and was 

about to raise his rifle to his shoulder. I stayed his arm, and inquired 
by raising my eyebrows, ' What do jou see ? ' Moving a little on one . 
side, he pointed straight in front, and then I saw for the first time a 
black object on the ground, and could just make out ' a tail.' It was 
little use firing into the animal's stem, even when so close ; if alive, 
and the shot did not kill it on the spot, likely enough it would bring 
the brute on to the top of us. There was a long pause, still not a 
move ; ' He must be dead,' whispered my companion, making a step 
forward : another pace, and at length we arrived close up, and sure 
enough there lay a very fine ' buff' quite dead. The body was distended 
to an extraordinary size ; we found out afterwards caused by internal 
bleeding. An artery had been divided by the bullet in its passage, and 
the animal had probably died from sutFocation. The ball had passed 
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nearly througli the bodj lengthways, and we found it baried just under 
the skin behind the ribs. Leaving a man with a hatchet to hew off 
the head of the prize, cut out the marrow-bones, and tube off the skin, 
we made for the boat, delighted with our success, and later returned 
heavily laden with near twenty couple of duck and teal. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THE ELEPHANT (^tphtu In£cH»). 



The beast who h&th betneen hia ejes 
The serpent for & hand. — Macauiat. 



In former years wild elephantd, now much reduced in numbers, 
abounded in the dense foreite at the foot of the Himalayas, especially 
in the Dhoon and Sewalik range. They are to thia day plentiful in 
Assam and Bnrmah, Many are yearly caught and tamed by Govern- 
ment ofBcers for the use of the State ; some for drawing big guns, others 
for the commissariat. We often saw wild elephants in Assam when on 
shooting expeditions, but did not molest them. 

In my opinion, thongb I am no elephant-hunter, following up a 
' Tc^ue * elephant on foot, especially in swampy ground, is the most 
dangerous of all sp(«ta, not excepting tiger-shooting under similar cir- 
cnmstances. It is acotnmon error to suppose that the giant elephant is 
unwieldy and easily to be avoided in thick jungle ; but only those who 
have been pursued by an enraged elephant, or who have witnessed the 
extraordinary speed sometimes displayed by a wounded one when bent 
on revenge, can understand the exti-eme peril in which the sportsman is 
placed as he endeavonrs to escape, with the huge monster crashing 
through the thicket^ close behind Mm. When howdah-shooting, our 
mahouts were always anxious to keep clear of wild elephants, as their 
own beasts got very excited and troublesome on viewing their confreres 
of the jungle. 

I remember one day when snipe-shooting with a brother officer, on 
the margin of the Lowqua jheel, in the Tezpore district, we came neross 
a very lai^e ' tusker.' This jheel or lake waa surrounded hy heavy 
jungle, and nearer the water by dense masses of reeds and tall grass ; 
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bat there was a ntUTOW strip of swampy groand on the very margin of 
the lake, covered with short rashes ; and her* in the cold season snipe 
were to be fonnd, thongh not in great abnndance. There was just 
room for a couple of guns to walk abreast, with two men between us. 
The gun next the water got nearly all the shooting, but every now and 
then we changed places. We had jostlanded from a ' dugoat,' or a log 
of timber, generally from the mango tree, hollowed out into a canoe, 
had advanced only about fifty yards, and hardly commenced operations, 
when a crackling in the jungle close at hand brought us to a halt, and 
soon to a retrograde movement in the direction of our boat. 

There were only wild animals, such as rhinocertj elephants, and 
buffalo in that neighbourhood, and not a village within many miles. 
It was evident that some big brute was approaching the water : we 
had only our shot guns, so that the best thing to do was to retreat and 
get ont of his way. We tlierefore scrambled into the canoe again, and 
in a few minutes a huge elephant came out of the grass, probably 
either to drink or bathe ; but on seeing us he pricked up his ears and 
came to a halt. We asked the boatmen if he was a wild elephant, or 
one that had escaped from Nowgong, a station six or seven miles off. 
They replied that the beast was undoubtedly a wild one, and that they 
had often seen him before near this very spot. He stood swinging his 
trunk and eyeing us, as we Imagined, in any but a friendly way, but 
presently turned round and walked slowly back a^in into the reeds. 
He might have been, and probably was, a harmless beast enough, but 
we did not begin our snipe-shooting again till we had paddled a good 
quarter of a mile &om the place where we had viewed our friend. He 
was one of the largest elephants that I have ever seen. Not far from 
this same jheel, I fired at and wounded most severely a ' rogne ' 
elephant. 

This brute had been for some time the terror of the district., and 
there was a reward offered by Government to the person who should 
kill him. He was in the habit of walking into villages, the inhabitants 
of course taking to their heels ; and out of pure mischief would unroof 
the huts, and take whatever he fancied from Ulo bunniahs' (grain-sellers') 
shops. 

On January 3, 1864, in company with G-— -s of my regiment, we 
crossed over to the Lowqua lake from Tezpore for a couple of days* duck- 
shooting, and soon after reaching the spot, intelligence was brought to us 
that this notorious elephant had been seen that very morning on the edge 
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of a small lake, only a short distance from the larger piece of water. 
We had brought oar rifle»with us, and agreed that before firing at wild 
fowl we would look round this lake. By the time we had reached the 
spot it was near midday, and an extremely hot sun overhead. On 
peering through the tall grass bordering the water, there (almost 
directly opposite, and certainly not fifty yards off), stood a huge 
elephant, exactly tallying with the description we so oi^n had heard of 
the well-kaown ' rc^ue,' and the object of our search. 



View of the Biiootan Hills fsom the Bala Stockade, April 1866. 

To all appearance the animal was asleep, for with the exception of 
slowly moving hia ears when the Sies teased him, he was motionless. 
After a hurried consultation, we knelt down and took deliberate aim 
at this huge target ; he was broadside to us, so we aimed at the root 
of his' ear, and fired almost at the same instant. The bullets told loudly 
on the beast's skull. The elephant gave a shrill scream, and came 
down on his knees, and then almost on his side, but shaking his head, 
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recovered himself, receiving as he did bo another huUet from my rifle, 
and a second barrel from my companion. In another moment he 
had disappeared. What was to be done next? 'Better leave him 
alone,' I said ; ' if he dies ne shall be sure to find him ; ' bat my 
companion was a rash man, and insisted on going round to see the 
result of our shots. 

He led the way ; we kept clear of the grass, and walked ronnd in 
the water, making as little noise as possible, till we reached the place 
where the animal had been standing. There we foand a patch of 
blood on the grass and reeds where he had entered the jungle, and my 
friend, in a louder voice than was necessary, was calling my attention 
to it^ when close at hand there was a crash in the reeds. I ducked 

under a thick thorn bush, Oi s taking to his heels along the edge 

of the lake. Bvery moment I expected the beast to come out in 
search of his persecutors, but we saw him no more, and thought it 
advisable to beat a retreat home. The animal was very severely 
wounded, hut he made straight avray for some distant hills, and was 
never seen or heard of again, bat there can be little doubt that he 
died of hi* wounds. 

Elephants are numerous in the Bhootan jangles. When on service 
there in 1S65, we were encamped for several months near Bala. We 
not unfrequently heard elepbants at night breaking the trees j and 
early one morning, when in search of jungle fowl, and passing through 
a very dense timber forest, I caught a glimpse of three huge ele- 
phants rapidly and silently disappearing among the tree trunks. Two 
of onr baggage elephants, lent by the Kooch-Behar rajah, made their 
escape, and we supposed joined the herds of wild ones. They had been 
recently caught, and were not thoroughly tamed. 

Elephant-hunting in these times can hardly be included among our 
Indian sports, for in parts of Bengal where I have been stationed at any 
rat«, the practice of shooting such usefal creatures is forbidden, so that, 
excepting now and then when a reward is offered for the destruction of 
a ' rogtte ' who has rendered himself conspicuous by his depredations, 
the sportsman seldom gets an opportunity of slaying snch noble game. 
I am informed that the Government of Ceylon also now prohibits 
elephant hunting, and certain it is that if some restrictions had not 
been put in force to prevent the wholesale destruction of elephants in 
that island, sooner or later, and probably at no distant period, they 
would have become extinct. 
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The Great Indian Rhikockiios. 

CHAPTER XIV. 
THE GREAT INDIAN RHINOCEROS (JMmhwtm 7~fi. 

Wilt thou tniBt bim Ijecause hia Btrenglh b gwatf — Job. 



Description. 
Extrtmt Length.— Vkto 12 to 13 feet. 
HeiffM.—Yiom 5^ to 6^ feet. 

Horn*. — Both Beiea have a single horn, situated near the end of the enouf, Blightlj 
curved, end poiatiD^ backwards, from 15 to 20 inchee in lengtli. ^-~. . 
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^ri— RAthet long dud rounded. When erect they point forwards. 

Ef/e» — Small and twinkling. 

Neck— Very ihoH and thick, and orerlapped by two or three heavy folds of thick 

Body — Very 'bro«d, and much rounded. Back slightly hoUow. , 

Qenaral CWour— Dirty black. 
Limb* — Short and thick. 
Feet — Divided into three toes. 
Tflti— Short. 

Thb Indian fihinoceroa is found in Asaam, irhere it is still plentiful, aud 
also in the Bhootan jungles. During the campaign of 1865, an advance 
guard, when marching very early one morning between Bala and 
Buxa, suddenly came upon a huge ' Gainda ' standing in the middle of, 
and completely blocking, the narrow path. The animal, however, 
quickly wheeled round, and disappeared in the jungle. Later, a 

very fine rhinoceros was shot by my commandant, Colonel S d, in 

the neighbourhood of Buxa. In former years it was to be met with in 
the forests bordering on the Sardah in Nepanl and the Philibeet district, 
and also in Gormckpore j but it is now extinct there or very nearly so. 

The Indian Rhinoceros, male and female, has a single horn, seldom 
growing to more than eighteen inches in length. 

Bhinoceri are usually found in swamps where the reeds and grass 
are very dense, remaining hidden, often asleep, during the day : at night 
they come out to feed on the edge of the forest. They sometimes will 
tta,7el long distances to reach rice and com fields, and do immense 
mischief, so much so that there is a Government reward of twenty 
rupees to anyone shooting a rhinoceros. If left unmolested they are, 
usually speaking, harmless, but when wounded, dangerous, especially 
to a sportsman on foot. They will occasionally, in this condition, like 
the bufblo, charge an elephant with their eyes closed, and iufiict severe 
wounds. I have never seen this happen, but I remember an instance 
of a howdah elephant being very dangerously hurt by the horn of a 
rhinoceros. A. young tea-planter near Tezpore had charge of a fine 
elephant for the nee of his garden, but occasionally took him out for 
shooting purposes. On returning one evening from the jungle, he 
came across two rhinoceri. He fired at and struck one, and followed 
it up into a swamp ; suddenly he came upon the animal in the thicket, 
and it immediately charged : the elephant swung round and was about 
to make off, when the rhinoceros caught him a tremendous butt in 
the side, nearly knocking him over, and inflicting a severe wound 
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several iiiches in length, very deep, and, I need hardly add, extremely 
dangerous. For many months the poor beast was unfit for wort, and 
became very thia and emaciated, and all thought he would die, but he 
erentually recovered. 

The hide of the rhinoceros ia so very thick, being covered with huge 
plates, that naless struck on Qie head (behind the ear is also a very deadly 
place) bullets from a common gun do him little harm, and even rifle 
balls with large chaises of powder, unless well placed, are ineffectual. 

We often hunted this huge animalinthe neighbourhood of Tezpore, 
where it was by no means rare ; an exceedingly fine specimen was shot 
. by my brotiier officers, near the mai^in of the Lowqua Lake in the 
month of April 1865. 

We nsually came across them on the edge of some inland jheel 
or lake, where the water was surrounded by dense reeds, grass, and 
jungle. The animals like to roll and wallow in the soft mud, and 
generally speaking their hides are thickly coated with a layer of clay. 
On being disturbed by the approach of the elephants, they generally 
with pricked-ap ears, more like huge pigs than anything else, stand 
staring and offer a fair mark to the nearest sportsman. Often, how- 
ever, the jungle where *Gainda,' as he is called by the natives, is 
to be foand, is so high and thick that it is almost impossible to catch 
a glimpse of him as he makes off. 

The foot of the rhinoceros is divided into three, that of the elephant 
into five toes, so that their footmarks are at once distinguishable the 
one fi-om the other. Moreover, the prints differ in size, the elephant's 
being much larger. The horn of the rhinoceros can be removed with 
ease, whereas the tusks of the elephant are extracted with great diffi- 
culty. Ehinoceri are in the habit of depositing their ordure in one 
particular spot. . I have several times come across these places : 
apparently, from the heap of soil and the rankness of the grass around, 
they had been used for very many years, and on examination I invari- 
ably found fresh traces of ^e brutes. Natives have told me that often 
savage encounters take place at these spots between the males, who, I 
suppose, have casually met. The Assamese build macbans in trees near, 
and on moonlight nights wait for the rbinoceri and sometimes shoot them. 

Jerdon in his * Mammals of India ' describes a second species, ' The 
Lesser Indian Bhlnoceros ' (Rhinoceros BOndaicua), which he tells us is 
found in the Bengal Sundetbans. I regret that I am unable to supply 
any information r^^arding this animal. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

TIIE WILD BOAR (Sut Imlkiit). 



So fores ik boar whom iU the troop Hiurounds, 

Of shouting huntsmen, aud of clamoroiu houoda ; 

He griodahia iv'17 tusks; h« foaoia with ire ; 

His aanfpiine ejeballs glue with living fire. — The Iliad. 



I AH toacbing here on delicate ground. The spear and not the 
ride is the usual and more legitimate weapon for hnnting hog, and 
shooting a hoar in many parte of India is conaidered a worse orime, if 
possible, than shooting a fox is in England. I can fancy many an old 
Indian taming from this part of mj sketches in dlBgnst ; but this rule I 
venture te say only applies to certain districts, where hog can be speared 
&om horseback, and no sportsman worthy of the name would ever think 
of shooting them, tinder such circumstELUces, or anywhere within reach 
of a tent club. But in the Himalayas, or among the rocky hills and 
nullshs of Bundelknnd, and in many other parts of the country where 
spearing hog is impossible and out of the question, it is a perfectly 
legitimate sport to shoot boars at any rate. 

Wild hog differ so much in size and appearance in different parts 
of India, that it is difficalt to give a general measarement for all. The 
lai^est that I have ever seen have been in the Himalayas; but those 
of Assam and Lower Sengal often reach a great size and weight. One 
killed by a brother officer nnar Gowhatty, in 1866, measured close on 
forty inches at the shoulder. On the other hand, the hog inhabiting 
the scrub and bush jungle of Bundelkund and Grwalior are of small 
size, fblly one- third less I should say than the first mentioned. The 
largest boar that I ever measured, shot in the Himalayas, reached five 
feet ten incbes in length, and over three feet at the shoolder; he was 
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an enomiouB brute ; but they not un&eqnently exceed even this. This 
boar I shot in the middle of the night, and under rather remarkable 
circnmstances, so I will relate the story. 

In one of my numerous rambles in the Himalayas I happened to be 
encamped in the upper ranges on the look-out for bears, My tent 
was pitched about 200 yards above a smalt village, where I procnred 
supplies, and on the borders of an oak forest ; directly below the tent 
were some fields of com, one beneath the other, on the side of the hill, 
like hnge steps, and I conld not help noticing on the evening of my 
arrival at the place that the crops had suffered much from the ravages 
of wild animals, more especialiy hog : the npper fields close below my 
encampment were rooted up in alt directions, and half the crop de- 
stroyed. 

That same night I was awakened several times by my dog, who 
slept by my side, continually moving and growling, bat imagined that 
the animal's restlessness was caused by some of the village cars prowl- 
ing aboat in search of scraps, as they are in the habit of doing. At 
length, when ouly half asleep, I became aware of a munching noiae, 
caused by some animal feeding not far ofi", so I sat up and listened, 
and presently determined to look out in the direction the sound 
appeared to come from. At the back of my tent was a window, or 
rather a square hole, with a piece of canvas hanging over it to keep 
out the night air, and fastened by buttons ; this window happened to be 
just over my head, so kneehng on the bed, I unfastened the flap, and 
looked out. It was a still bright night, snd a full moon shining on the 
side of the hill made objects at a moderate distance, and away from the 
shadow of the trees, easily discernible. And there within fifty yards 
or so of the tent was a lat^e dark animal in the middle of the crop, 
hard at work devouring a red kind of corn. I had no difficulty in 
making this out to be a wild hog of large size, and took measures 
accordingly. 

My rifles were close at band, tied to the pole of tbe tent, and 
my poach of cartridges under the bed : it did not take me two minutes 
to unfasten, slip the cover off, and load one of the weapons, but 
my dog got so excited at these unusual midnight preparations that 
I bad the greatest difficulty in restraining him from whining and 
spoiling the sport. On looking out again, however, the muncher was 
still there, broadside to me, so I took a shot at him, and almost 
simultaneous with the loud echoing report, I heard the unmistakeable 
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thnd of the ballet on the animal's hide ; but away he went, aa if 
nothing had happened. 

Mj aeryants and the villagers were awakened by the rifle shot and 
presently came running np to inquire what was the matter, but I sent 
them home again, as nothing could be done till daybreak. I was up 
earlier than usunJ the next morning, and in company with a Ghoorkha 
chaprassie followed the track of the animal I bad fired at. There was 
ample evidence by the stream of gore that the pig was hard hit, and 
we had not gone twenty yards into the forest, when we came on a 
hage wild boar lying dead, with a bullet wound through his carcase. 

The bide of this animal is, I think, very mnch the same colour all 
over the country, viz., dull black, covered more or less with block hair 
and bristles. 

The young are first striped ; then brown ; later still, when they 
have reached their full fltrength, dingy black ; and on reaching old 
age, the animal often becomeu a grizzled, grey colour. Old males are 
armed with large Beroi-circular tasks ; those in the lower jaw mnch the 
longest, curving outwards and upwards, and meeting when the mouth 
is closed, a shorter and thicker pair in the upper jaw ; it is by rubbing 
these teeth together that the wild boar keeps the curved edges per- 
petually sharp. The tasks of a very fine Indian boar sometimes reach 
eight and a half and nine inches in length ; bat anything above this is 
exceptional, and the very largest pairs of canine teeth that I have seen, 
vrere much smaller than the tremendous weapons which garnish the 
jaws of the African Yalke Vark or Eragallo. None but those who have 
witnessed it can conceive the rapidity and terrible power with which 
when enraged the wild boar uses these formidable tusks. I have seen 
a Ao^ nearly cut in two by a single stroke. Occasionally in hog- hunting 
horses are terribly injured, and poor beaters are not unfreqnently cut 
over with ghastly wounds. Sportsmen have frequently been mauled, 
and a European in the Customs Department near Jhsnsie, many years 
ago, lost his life, so fearfully was he gored by a hog that he had 
wounded. The strength of the animal is proverbial, and his speed snch 
that the fieetest Arab horse often has to be ridden to the utmost to 
bring his rider alongside the chase. 

There is hardly a more dangerous bmte to cope with on foot than a 
wounded boar. He will 6ght to the last and then die game, and natives 
in the hills have told me more than once that they would rather face a 
bear. He lies hidden during the day, generally under a thick patch of 
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bo&hes, sntTounded with dense grass, in the bed of a nullah. A patch of 
sugar cane, or high grass jungle, especiallj if near the edge of a swamp, 
is also very likely to hold a sounder. 

Often when bird-shooting in the neighbourhood of Jhansie, I have 
almost fsJleo over a wild hog lying asleep and completely hidden in the 
long grass and thicket. At dusk he sallies out in qaest of food, and 
often travels many miles to plunder fields of grain or sugar cane, or to 
dig up certain kinds of roots and ground nuts to which he is partial. 
He generally returns before daylight, and when the sun is fairly up, 
has once more reached his retreat. 

In the hills the animal is especially fond of acorns and walnuts ; 
there also he is a terrible spoiler of the harvest The mischief and 
havoc created by a sounder of h<^ in a single night is incredible. Not 
only do they root up young com with their noses, cut the sugar cane 
as if with a knife, but they trample on and spoil even more than they 
devour. The unfortunate natives in many parts of the country, 
especially the inhabitants of villages bordering on the forest, lose 
quite half of their crops by these nightly visitations. Often on wet, 
stormy nights, I have heard poor fellows in the hills shouting to drive 
the pigs and bears off thoir corn ; night after night, till the crop is cut, 
they sit up on machans, or platforms raised on poles, and by beating 
tom-toms and shouting, whenever they hear wild animals approaching 
or devouring the com, to a certain extent scare them away. 

I need hardly mention that the hog is regarded by all true 
followers of the prophet as an unclean animal ; but Ghoorkhas, 
Bajpoots, Seikhs, and Faharies in general prefer the fiesh of the 
wild pig to any venison. 

One of the most extraordinary scenes that I ever witnessed daring 
my sporting career, was in an encounter with a herd of vrild hog high 
ap in the Himalayas. In the autumn of 1864, I obtained a conple of 
months' leave to the hills, and as usual, having completed my arrange- 
ments, made all haste to reach some happy hunting grounds north 
of the Pindnr river. In a former expedition, as I was returning 
south, I had quite by chance discovered a range of hills where thar 
and moonal pheasants were abundant. I had then no time to make a 
halt, but noted the spot for a future visit. Within ten days from 
leaving the plains, I had crossed 
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and my camp vae pitclied in this out-of-tbe-way spot ; but for a whole 
week I met with little sticceas, only bagging one tbar, a young nmle. 
The weather was moat annoying and tantalising ; day after day. Boon 
after dawn, a thick damp fog rolled up the valleys and enveloped us in a 
clon.d, throngh which it was impossible to see an object distincstly, even 
when ^tiite close. Still we peresTered in hopes of a change of Inck. 

On several occasions when ascending from my tent to the crags 
above I had noticed the fresh marks of wild hog, where they had quite 
recently rooted up the soil with their snouts ; but my companions 
(two men from the only village within many miles) were unable to tell 
me where the animals retired dnring the day. There was a large 
patch of oak trees, and in the vicinity the pigs had ploughed up the 
dead leaves and monld in all directions, evidently in search of a«oma. 
One morning I had turned out as usual very early, and after a short 
breakfast made a start, in company with my two men, for the higher 
gronnd in search of thar. On the way np we happened to pass 
through the clump of oaks I have mentioned, and to my surprise we 
suddenly came upon a herd of hc^ busily engaged turning up the 
leaves. I motioned my companions to remain behind a tree while I 
crept forward ; it was an easy stalk. The animals were close together, 
and by getting a pair of huge oak trunks in a line with tbem, I 
advanced to within fifty yards without being discovered. On peeping 
rouad a tree, I counted seven, all apparently boars of the very lai^est 
size, hard at work taming over the leaves and quite unconscious of 
danger. Taking a deliberate aim, I fired at one, the nearest to me ; be 
rolled over and over, and the poor beast appeared to sufier intense agony 
in bia death struggles, for his squeals might have been heard a mile off. 
This was remarkable, for the wild boar generally dies without uttering 
a groan. I began to reload my rifle, an old two-grooved muzzle-loader, 
and while feeling for a cap in my pocket, was about to advance 
tovrards the still struggling boar, and put it oat of its misery, when I 
heard an angry grunting from the direction in which the other six hogs 
had made off, and to my utter astonishment beheld them returning 
in a body. ' Obatv/pui, tteteruntqus comm. The first thing that struck me 
was that they were advancing to attack me, and avenge their fallen 
comrade ; but no, granting furiously, they tore down \o where their 
friend still shrieked murder, and I saw several of them viciously prod 
him with their tusks. 

I had now completed my loading, and .taking another shot, heard 
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the bullet tell loudlj on the brute aimed at; bowever, be did not drop. 
Away went the sounder; the ball from the left barrel striking the 
gronud too low. I now left my pla<» of concealment, and advanced 
to examine the boar dropped by the first disch&i^; be was qoite 
dead, and I noticed several scrapes on bis body, tbe marb evidentJy 
of bis friends' tusks. Leavitig the slain, we then took np the spoor of 
tbe wounded brute ; it was easy enough to follow him, for there was 
blood at every step. Though wo followed tbe tracks a long distance, 
we were nnsucceasful in overtaking him ; tbe red drops and patches 
became fewer and £uther between, till at length we lost all trace 
and returned to camp. I afterwards heard that the carcase of a large 
boar, doubtless this wounded one,. was found by two wood-cntters, fully 
four miles from tbe spot where I bad fired at bim, but this discovery 
was made after I had left the neighbourhood. 

To return to the extraordinary conduct of these wild boars after 
I had dropped the first one of their number. What could have been 
the meaning of such conduct on their part? It has been a. never- 
ending puzzle to me, and I am unable to give a satisfactory explana- 
tion. I can only suppose that these animals bad never heard a rifle 
shot before, and after recovering frum their first alarm caused by the 
report, not seeing anything further to terrify them (for I was hidden 
from their view), returned to discover what was the matter with their 
shrieking friend; but that they should have treated him in the manner 
they did is to me most unacconntable. I lately saw a farmer lifting 
a bog from a sty intoacart^ and the animal on being seised commenced 
squealing in the manner pigs only can. There were a number of other 
pigs in the yard, and immediately they heard tbe one in the farmer's 
clutches raising bis voice, they all stopped feeding, and coUecHag 
tt^ether and grunting, apparently in an angry manner, advanced in a 
body towards the man who was carrying their comrade. These tame 
pigs reminded me forcibly by their demeanour of my adventure with 
tbe wild ones years ago in the Himalayas. 

I have seen the marks of wild bog at a great elevation in our hills. 
Once very high up, over 15,000 feet, I remarked the fresh traces of this 
animal on bare ground far above tbe forest, where the soil had been 
turned up by his snout in search of roots. They, however, only visit 
such spots during the night, ascending by the valleys, and returning to 
their lairs before sunrise. In Bundelknnd, especially in the Jbansie, 
Lnllntpore, and Sangor districts, they are very common, often in 
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large herds of over forty. I have already remarked on the miachief 
done to crops by these creatures, especially in parts of the country 
where tigers, panthers, and other camivoi-a have been extermiaated. 

At Jhansie I very ireqnently put up hog^ when bird-shooting, often 
within two miles of cantonments ; and on several occasions when out 
very early have met troops of pigs returning to the bush scrub after 
being ont all night. As with solitary male elephants, and single ball 
baf^oes, very old boars are generally met with alone : these patriarchs 
are often sulky, and dangerous to meddle with, and few among the 
felidie dare to measure their strength with such grim and powerful 
adversaries. Old boars when wounded will often turn round and charge 
with the greatest impetuosity and fury, and unless stopped by a well- 
aimed bnllet, will speedily inflict the most fearful injuries with their 
terrible curved tusks. I have noticed that a boar when standing in 
thick bnsbes and about to charge, draws back a little, jnst before 
rushing forward ; probably to get a little more room for ' full speed 
ahead.' 

The villagers about Jhansie often begged us to turn out, and, as 
riding in such a rocky country was out of the question, shoot the 
devourers of their crops ; and not nnfrequently I have seen as many 
as five and six ht^ shot in a day. The usual way of hunting them was 
to collect twenty or thirty beaters, and drive the sides of low hills 
covered with thick bushes, llie guns were posted well in advance 
where the scrub was least dense, and it was possible to see around. 

I remember that four pigs and a blue bull were rolled over at a 
regular warm comer in the Lullntpore district in one beat, and then 
the shooting was not particularly good, for some forty hog were driven 
out within easy range, and over twenty shots fired. Three of us were 
out on this occasion, and two Bundeela Thakoors also brought their 
matchlocks, and took post in line with the other guns. 

Presently the beaters approached ; game of all kinds came streaming 
ont in every direction, and a rapid independent firing commenced. 
I bad made a good beginning by rolling over an old grey boar passing 
within a few yards of me, when one of the Thakoors seated behind a 
bush on my left, in endeavouring to stop an old sow trotting by, let fly 
a long iron bolt from his rude weapon. The missile struck the trunk 
of a tree, glanced off, and then came hurtling past close over my head. 
The result was that immediately after I missed three easy shots in 
BDCoession. 
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A wild boar galloping past offers a fair mark, much easier in luj 
opinion tu liit than a bouDding antelope ; but unleBs stmck on the 
head, neck, shoulder, or other vital part, he will probably make his 
escape for the time, thongh if shot through the body, his carcase 
will generally be recoTered, if good search be made the following day. 
Old boars are very cunning, and I have often watched one approaching 
my post, when beating ; he will halt, listen, snuff the air, as if sus- 
pecting danger in front, and after all charge back through the beaters, 
rather than face the ambush laid for him. When a sounder is coming 
towards him, the sportsman hidden behind a bush or rock is generally 
made aware of the approach of the hog, before they actually come in 
sight, by the sound of their feet among the leaves or clattering over 
the rocks, and the conversation kept up by the granters. So long 
as the cover is tolerably thick, they advance, driven for^vard by the 
shouts of the beaters, at a deliberate trot, pausing every now and 
then to listen ; hut on breaking cover, and fairly taking to the open, 
the pace is quickened, and away they go at a slashing gallop. 

Wild hog are in the habit of visiting pools of water during the 
night, especiaily during hot weather, and they enjoy wallowing in the 
mud. In the hills I have frequently seen deep clay holes with the fresh 
traces where the animals have been rolling. They often rub the 
mud off against trees hard by. I believe this coating of mud is intended 
to resist the stings of winged insects. 

One day I was bird-shooting in company with a young friend ; we 
were beating some bush and grass jungle for quail. Presently the 
beaters between us roused a huge wild-boar from his lair under a 
thorn bush. He was trotting off sulkily at a moderate pace, when, 
most foolishly, my companion saluted him with a charge of quail shot in 
the posterior. The brute stopped immediately, granted angrily, and with 
gleaming eye, half iaced round, with a look as much as to say, ' Just you 
do that again.' He looked so ugly, that I fully expected we were in 
a scrape and that he would charge. However, atler a momentary halt, 
he a^in made off and disappeared. I devoted a few minutes to giving 
my companion a blowing up for his thoughtlessness. 

Sir Samuel Baker, when writing on the wild hog of Ceylon, tells us 
more than once that he has known the animal feast on the carcases 
of putrid elephants and other animals. Possibly the Singhalese wild 
hog is of a different species from the animal inhabiting our Indian 
peninsula. But my own experience has led mc to infer that the wild 
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boar of Northern India never eats flesh of any kind ; on the contrary, I 
believe wild hog as a rule to be remarkably clean feeders. A sports- 
man passing through the jungle, rifle in hand, in search of game, 
will invariably have a look at the carcase of a bufiklo or bullock that 
he may come across, in the hope that one of the carnivora may have 
been the cause of the animal's end, and that he may profit thereby ; 
and a group of gorged vultures on the top of a tree, in an out-of-the- 
way part, will at once attract the attention of a hunter who knows what 
he i^ about, and very probably on wending his steps in the direction 
of the birds, he may come acrons the carcase of a bnllock, samber, 
or nylgai, with the deep task holes in the back of the neck, showing 
that murder has recently been committed. I have examined many 
scores, I might say hundreds, of such carcases, and have frequently 
found traces of various animals, but never once have I discovered the 
print of a wild hog's cloven hoof in close proximity, much less recog- 
nised the mark of his teeth ; and I believe that our Bengal wild 
boar would scorn to feast on such-like carrion. However, ^rare 
kumanum est, and I am open to correction if mistaken on this point ; 
and I must confess that one or two experienced sportsmen whom I have 
consulted, have expressed a different opinion from my own in this 
respect. Jerdon tells us that * wild pi^ have been detected feeding on 
the carcase of a dead elephant, in Southern India.' 

American writers affirm that the peccary, a small and exceedingly 
fierce description of wild bog, readily devours snakes and other reptiles 
when he happens to come across them. On two different occasions I 
have been assured by the inhabitants of Bnndelkund that the wild 
h<^ inhabiting their jungles will devour snakes, but I canuot vouch for 
the truth of this statement. I may mention here that Indian goats 
when out grazing are said to kill snakes with their feet, but this also 
requires confirmation. 
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CHAPTER XVI, 
GEBOW OB SaMBER (fli/so Ariilofdu) 



Then slopp'd and stamp'd impatiently, 
Then shook his head and antlers high, 
And then his keen horns backward threw 
Upon his shoulders broad and brown, 
And thrust his muzzle in the air, 
Snuffed proudly. — JoAeiriN Miller. 



Description. 

Height.— Ytom four and a half to five feet. 

JErfreme Length. — About sii and three quarter feet. The largest of seven altigs 
that I have shot measured seven and a third feet in length. 

Horn*. — Large and heavv, differing much in shape and divergence. Those of the 
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aaimal flgfuring at tbe bead of the chapter measure three feet one incb in length round 
the curve; there ia one up])er and one lower tine to each born, and tbe former tneasureB 
eleveo inches, the latter thirteen inches in length. The borns id this particular head are 
very dark in colour, rough and knotted, very thick at bue. It ia not uncommon to Bee 
gerow horns witb extra knobs or points, generally very shorL In the head from which 
the mesaurementa I have given were taken, there ia a short point, projecting from the 
left horn behind the junction of tbe upper tine and the main horn. 

Colour. — Very dark brown. 

Hair. — Long and coarse, especially on the back of bead and neck, where there is a 
regular thick briatlv mane. The hair on the forebead of oM males is very dark, almoat 
curly, giving tbe animal quite a ' bull ' appearance. 

Abdumen. — Much lighter ; the tail is rather k)ng and tipp«d with black. 

Ears. — Very laige and open, long white haiT'lnside ; Uie powers of hearing are very 

Ei/et. — Large and full. 

Chett. — Very dark. 

The hied diSera much, both in form and colour, from the stag; her limbs are less 
massive and of lighter build. I should say ahe weigbs fully one third lees than the 
Btag. Her coat is of a lighter colour, more a yellow than a brown dnt, especially when 
young. I need hardly add that the hind aambM (like all the Oervidee, with the exception 
of the reindeer) is witbout boms. Shikariea say she has one young one only at a birtb. 

The footprint, or ' alot,' of the stag difiers much from the hind : the former ia broader 
and rounder at the tip ; and, naturally from his greater weight, the print is deeper. 

I observe an interesting distinction made in the Cervida Family, in Jei'don's ' Mammals 
of India.' The author of that work, when deacribing the ' Qenus Rusa ' (to which the 
Oerow or Samber belongs), saya, ' Oaninee in the upper jaw in both seies' ; but, when 
speaking just before of the ' Genus Rucerviis ' (Hodgson), (which in aspect he says is in- 
termediate between Cerviis and Ruaa, and includes the noble swamp deer) be remorka, 
'Caninea in the mala only.' 

I HAVE been puzzled wlietlier to speak of the gerow and samber aa one 
and the same animal, or as two distinct species of deer. I myself 
im^ned till quite recently that the gerow of the hills and the samber 
of the plains were decidedly distinct species, but as such well-known 
natnralists as Blyth, Jerdon, and others far better able to give an 
opinion than myself have decided to the contrary, I will treat them 
as of one species, merely commenting on them separately. 

I have often been perplexed to form an opinion as to the time of 
year that the stags drop their horns, for it seems to be very uncertain. 
I have known a stag samber witboat boms, having dropped them early 
in March, and I have seen a stag still retaining his antlers in Jane, 
and what was most remarkable, on the latter occasion, there was a 
second stag in company with him, about the same size and age appar- 
ently, whose horns, about a foot long, were in velvet : there could be no 
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mistake about thia. T was in company with a friend at the time ; we 
were beating a deep gorge in the LuUatpore district, called the Tupsooa 
Koh — which I may mention en passant waa a favourite hiding-place 
daring the Mutiny of 1857 for wandering bands of rebele, who, defeated 
and scattered over the country in every direction, took refuge amid the 
dense jungles and rocky ravines of Central India — we were in search of 
a tiger that had been seen that very morning ; the satnber were driven 
towards us by the beaters, and stood quite unconscious of their danger 
within a few paces of where we were concealed, their whole attention 
taken up with the shouts of the advancing beat. 

Generally speaking the stags have all dropped their horns by the 
middle of May. Both horns do not invariably drop off at the same 
time. I have frequently seen stags with a siugle antler. By the first 
week in October the new horns are generally perfect, but here a^ia 
there are exceptions, for I remember well, many years a^o, during 
Christmas week, seeing a very fine stag samber shot^ which, much to 
the disgust of the successful sportsman, had his home in velvet ; this 
however was a most exceptional case, but as I said before, there appears 
to be no certainty on this point. 

The gerow, one of the largest and most noble in bearing among the 
deer tribe, though now-a-days from constant persecution much thinned 
in number in comparison with former years, is yet tolerably common 
throughout the middle and lower ranges of the Himalayas. It also 
occurs at considerable elevations. I have observed its foot-print at an 
altitude of 12,000 feet, and I have reason to believe that it occasionally 
wanders much higher, ascending the mountains by remote vaJleys to 
the very limits of forest bordering the snows. 

It is a particularly shy and wary animal, hiding during the day on 
the sides of hills covered with dense shady forest ; or lying conoeoiled 
far down in the bed of some deep dry gloomy ravine, where patches of 
the ringall bamboo, thick fema, and long grass grow abundantly. 

The Himalayan sportsman when abroad in search of game will 
constantly come across the fresh sUding footmark of the gerow, but, 
unless a skilled hunter and acquainted with the crafty habits of his 
quest, in vain he searches for the animal's lair, I have found a sta^ 
in an out-of-the-way part reclining under the shade of an oak in broad 
daylight, and that on tolerably open ground, bat such Inck does not 
often happen. 

It was not till my third expedition to the Himalayas that I 
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succeeded in slaying a stag gerow, viz,, in the autnmn of 1868; but 
I then made amends for the ill-success of former years, for I shot fonr 
fine stags and a poor hind (the latter bj mistake when standing in the 
thicket). One of these stags was a magnificent brute, and I came 
across him quite by chance. 

Early in October 1868 I waa returning south from Upper Gurhwal, 
where I had been hunting thar : and one morning made a very early 
start, as the march was & long one, for a place called Kamnee. 
Instead of following the road taken by the coolies carrying my baggage, 
I was in the habit of making a detour through the jungle picking up 
any game I came across, and reaching my camping-ground about mid- 
day, when the tent would be pitched and a late breakfast ready. On 
this occasion, I had obtained a guide who promised to show me some 
moonal pheasants, a goorsJ or two, and perhaps a musk deer. 

We made a start when it was yet dark, and commenced clambering 
up to the higher ground by a spur very steep and rocky on the one 
side, and covered with thick trees on a more gradual slope on the other. 
My two companions every now and then desired me to halt while they 
descended a short distance on the look-out for gooral (chamois), but 
nothing was seen. About an hour after starting, atill following the 
same ridge upwards, I had made a momentary halt to recover breath, 
for it was hard work, when one of my men gave a low ' hist,' and held 
up his hand ; a dead silence followed, then we distinctly heard, tar down 
below, something moving about among the dead oak leaves. It was 
impossible to catch a glimpse of the animal whatever it was on account 
of the density of the foliage. ' Bhaloo ' (a bear) said the paharies, and 
I thought it very likely to be the case; but how to get down was the 
difficulty. The animal appeared to be directly below us ; but if we 
descended, which was no easy matter, just at the spot, by the face of 
the open slope, we certainly should be discovered ; so at length we 
determined to retrace our steps for a few hundred yards to where the 
descent vras less steep. 

We got down without much difficulty and commenced carefully 
advancing up the gorge ; and presently, to my delight, on turning 
a corner, CAme right upon a fine old sta^. He stood staring at us, 
offering a splendid chance. I was rather above him, and just as he 
tnmed round to make off, hit him behind the shoulder with a heavy 
bullet ; be stumbled forward, fell over, and while he was attempting 
to regain his legs, my second shot dropped him dead. He was a noble 
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brute ; I bronght bis stuffed head to England, and it figureu at the 
opening of this chapter. 

The gerow has other enemies b^idea man ; tigers not unfreqaentlj 
come Qp the hill valleys from the Terai, and constantly pull down 
the big deer, especially the hinds. Leopards are numerous and often 
kill the young ; but perhaps the worst foes of all are packs of wild dogs. 
If a ravenons troop of these animals once take up the track of a gerovr, 
or any other deer in fact, his fate is nearly always sealed, for they 
hardly ever give np the chase till they have run the animal down and 
torn him to pieces. The hillmen have told ue that the gerow, when 
hard pressed, generally makes for a pool or a river, and standing up to 
his knees in water, comes to bay, and attempts with his horns to keep 
his enemies at a distance ; but all in vain, for in the end the dogs tire 
him out, pull him dowji, and speedily devour him. 

Like all deer, gerow are very fond of salt ; the hillmen, aware of 
this, pnt salt on flat stones in certain places frequented hy the animals ; 
if they find the salt licked off, they lie up close by on the following night, 
and generally get a shot, for the gerow will be almost certain to return 
after dark. The paharies also catch these deer in nooses set on the 
borders of their fields ; and after a heavy fall of snow sally out in snow- 
shoes, and with packs of dt^s slaughter the unfortunate animals as 
they flounder about helplessly in the snow. 

The alarm note of the animal is a very deep, loud kind of bellow, which 
may be heard a long distance. I remember once my camp was pitched 
above a village called Elanee, near a deserted old cattle-shed. One 
very still morning, my bearer came into my tent before daylight to call 
me, and strack a match ; immediately he did so, there was a tremendous 
bellow close to the back of the tent, which brought me out of bed in no 
time : hurrying on a pair of slippers and taking up my rifle, which lay 
ready loaded, I slipped out. There was a second stiU louder call, not 
twenty yards off, but I could see nothing, though I could hear the 
sound of the animals' feet. Unfortunately they (for there were two) 
were on the slope of a hill facing me ; the moon was behind the hill, 
and consequently just the part of the cover where the gerow were 
standing was in the deep shade, and it was in vain I strained my eyes 
into the darkness. Shortly after I heard the clattering of their feet 
as they made off. I believe they had come in search of salt, which is 
always spilt about more or less near these places where goats and sheep 
are kept; and were unaware — for my tent had been only pitched 
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there tlie previous night — of human beings being in the neighbourhood 
till they heard the sound of the match being struck on the box. 

I have said that one of the worst enemies to the gerow is the wild 
dog, and that he seldom escapes, when once a pack of these ravenons 
brutes is on his trail. I will conclude mj remarks ou this animal by 
relating an anecdote which may interest the reader, of a stag gerow, 
which I believe had been pursued and made his escape from wild dogs. 

It was early in the month of October ; I was hunting thar on a 
range of mountains just below the snows, in a very out-of-the-way 
part of Gurhwal. One day, in company with two paharies, I had 
aecended by a valley some likely hills for the wild goats we were in 
search of. On coming over the brow of a hill, overlooking a vast 
extent of coantry below, we sat down to rest ourselves, and also to scan 
narrowly the surrounding ranges and crags. I was occupied eating a 
stalk of crisp wild rhubarb, which one of my men had peeled for me — 
and mighty refreshing it is, after the fatigue of climbing a steep hill 
side — when snddenly one of my companions, a very sharp-eyed young 
fellow named Gopal, pointed out for my inspection, a certain brown 
object fordown below us, quite a mile oiF. After a long look through the 
glasses, I distinctly made oat an animal of some kind. Now came the 
puzzle, what could the creature be 9 It was not a thar, male or female ; 
it was of too large a size; nor was it a burbel, for the same reason; 
moreover the coat was too dark for the latter. Could it be a surrow ? 
(a lai^e kind of goat antelope). No, that would not do. We decided 
to descend lower and hare a closer inspectiou. There was an opportune 
spur running down from the moantain we were on, and by following 
it we could reach a spot overlooking the place where the animal was 
reclining under the shade of a thick hush. 

We descended carefully for several hundred yards on the side of 
the ridge farthest from the game, and then once more cautiously 
peeped over, and, to our astonishment, at once made ont the creature 
to be a gerow stag, for his sweeping horns were now discernible. But 
what had brought this inhabitant of the forest into such an unlikely 
spotv far out in the bare ground, above the jungle, puzzled us immensely. 
By descending still farther, about 300 yards, we reached a favourable 
position for a shot. He was across the valley on the opposite slope, 
abont 120 yards off. I sat down, took a careful aim and fired. The 
stag reared up and fell over ; my men rushed forward. Slowly, to my 
disgust, the huge beast began to roll and slide down the hill side. I 
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shouted to the men to be quick and seize hold of him ; bat they had to 
perform a coQBiderable circuit to anire at the phioe. By the time they 
had reached the spot it wan all too late ; the dead animal had reTolred 
fonr OF five times ; in vain they attempted to stay the lifeless body ; 
down it went, each second turning qnicker and quicker and gaining 
fresh impetas, till I saw it bounding and rolling far below and, at last, 
with a loud crash it fell among the rocks and stones in the bed of the 
mountain torrent, fully 400 feet beneath ns. 

My men reached the spot with some difficulty, and shonted up to 
me that both horns were broken off, at which piece of bad news I 
was not the least surprised. Only three months before, within twenty 
miles of Mussoorie, a similar contretempn had happened, when, as on 
this occasion, a stag gerow on receiving its death wound, had rolled 
down a khud, and smashed both antlers off. On descending to have a 
look at the beast, we could not help noticing that the carcase, irre- 
spective of the injnries it had recently sustained by such a disastrons 
fall, was splashed and stained with mud, the feet were cut, and the 
skin torn, with here and there dry blood marks, and the whole appear- 
ance of the poor brute evinced that be had been lately through some 
great exertion and fatigne : a hanted wanderer on the wild. My men 
declared that this steg had quite recently been pursued by a pack of 
wild dogs, which I believe to have been the case. 

I will now offer a few remarks on the samber of the plains, an 
animal which, as I have already mentioned, so closely resembles the 
gerow of the hills, that Blyth, Jerdon, and other naturalists have pro- 
nounced them to be of one and the same species. I have hunted the 
samber in Bewah, Saugor, Jhansie, Qwalior, and Lullntpore ; also many 
years ago on the banks of the Soane, and have found little difference to 
speak of between specimens from these districts. But, on the other hand, 
many observers have pointed out a distinction in one or two points 
between these animals of Central India and the gerow found on the 
upper ranges of the Himalayas ; for instance, the latter animal is said 
at certain times of the year to have a darker coat and longer hair than 
the samber ever has, and I believe that this is quite true ; and a^in, 
the gerow ia said to have antlers of a size and thickness nevei' seen in 
the plains ; and I must say that this is also my experience. Perhaps, 
afler all, the gentlemen I have named are right in coming to Uie 
conclusion that there is not sufficient distinction between the two to 
warrant their being classed separately. 
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The samber of tbe plaiBS„from being constantly pnrsoed, hare of late 
years become quite as scarce and difficult to find as the gerow in the 
hills. Jerdon when alluding to the number of samber found in a herd, 
says, ' being often found in herds, varying from four or five to twenty 
and upwards.' I am aJraid, however, that now-a-days, in the Bengal . 
Presidency at any rate, such a glorious sight as a herd of twenty samber 
is a very rare occarrence. Speaking from my own experience I have 
never seen more than eight together, and more generally I believe the 
animals associate in parties of four or five. In parts of the Central 
Provinces and Bundelkand, the asnal manner of hunting the animal 
is to take the field with some thirty or forty beaters (more or less, 
according to the extent of the country), and drive the forest. The 
gnus are posted in advance, sometimes as far as half a mile, and at such 
distances apart that aa animal driven forward by the beaters oanaot 
puss through without running the gauntlet, or in other words, passing 
within sight and range of one sportsman at least. If the jungle is 
thick, the guns have to be posted close to cover the gronnd, if the 
contrary the line is more extended. 

In LuUutpore, where I saw much of this ' hanking ' aa the sport is 
'called, ea^h beat had a name. The positions for the sportsmen were 
well known ; and probably, the same beaters had been assembled 
year after year, whenever the Sahibs paid a visit to the districts ; 
so that no ' arranging ' {or making a ' bundo-bust ' as the expression 
in Hindastani goes) was necessary; for each beater knew well the 
direction he should take, and no mistakes were made. I have stood at 
a position, behind some old tree, thick bush, or perhaps a rock, from 
whence, in years gone by, scores and scores of samber and other big 
game have been rolled over by sportsmen's bullets. As can easily be 
imagined, a jungle constantly driven in this manner soon becomes 
devoid of game, and twice in a year should be the limit ; even then th» 
animals often are too wary to fell into the snare, and knowing from 
former experience that, in spite of the noise behind, the danger really 
lies in front, break back through the beaters. An old stag, if in com- 
pany with one or more hinds, as is not unfrequently the case, is 
particularly cunning ; instead of showing the way, he often craftily 
remains in the rear, allowing his better half, an old hind, to precede him, 
even urging her to the front with his horns. With his antlers laid 
back on his shoulders, to prevent them striking against boughs and 
sticks, he pushes his way through the densest thicket or where he 
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ima^nes tlie danger to be least. I have known a stag come within 
a few yards of my post without being seen or heard ; and then, 
just as the beaters are emerging from the jungle, and jou are putting 
your rifle at half-cock, a crash close at hand followed by a shout 
from the coolies vainly attempting to turn the beast back towards you, 
announces that a samher has made his escape through the line. 

I remember, in the month of March 1870, shooting a rather good 
st^ on the banks of the Scinde river, near a place I have often men- 
tioned, called AumOla, the account of wJiich is, perhaps, worth relating. 
Nearly opposite to a bungalow at the above-named spot, high up on 
the top of a cliff, overlooking the Scinde, are the remains of an old 
fort, which many years ago is said to have been held by a gang of 
Mahratta freebooters. At the back of this ancient stronghold there is 
a high wall, loop-holed all round, enclosing a lai^e patch of ground, 
perhaps ten or twelve acres in extent ; which was, at the time I 
am speaking of, covered with very thick high grass, bushes, and scrub. 
To my astonishment I was informed by a sporting Thakoor in the 
neighbourhood, whose acquaintance I had made the year previously, 
that this enclosM piece of jungle was a favourite resort of samher, 
And that if I was agreeable be would assemble twenty or thirty men, 
and beat the patch out. I readily assented ; and early the following 
morning my native friend made his appearance armed with a long 
matchlock. 

We clambered up to the deserted old fort by a flight of steps which 
led from an old gateway down to the river, and then held a whispered 
consultation as to our plans. There were two or three breaches or 
gaps in the wall, encircling the patch we were about to beat. The 
Thakoor placed me in an old tree overlooking one of these gaps, while 
he himself went round to marshal the beaters. The drive commenced, 
and within a minute afler the usual shouts and yells began, a clatter- 
ing of feet made me draw back the hammers of my rifle, in readiness 
for a shot ; and presently out came a herd of noble samher. An 
old hind, with a half-grown young one close behind, led the way, with 
her ears pricked up, then a young stag with short horns, followed by 
two more hinds. They came trotting along at an easy pace, directly 
towards the very spot where I was hidden. I was sitting on a bough 
almost over the gap ; and the animals, quite unconscious of danger, 
passed close below me. The old hind had already cleared at one bound 
the low breach, and I was just preparing to fire at the young stag. 
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when a native, percbed by my Bide, pulled my sleeve, and on looking 
roand I saw a much finer one with a good pair of horns, ungallantly 
bringing up the rear, and coming towards us. I let him advance till 
. almost below me, and then a ball from my ride struck him fxirly be- 
hind the ear, killing him instantaneously. I must confess that I was 
much surprised to find so fine a herd of deer in snch an unlikely spot. 

Driving the jungle, or hanking, is an exciting sport ; but I myself 
infinitely prefer a quiet stalk after samber at daybreak or eventide, with 
a single attendant, to turning oat with an army of beaters. 

Like wild hog and other inhabitants of the forest, the aamber, in 
hot sultry weather, delights to roll in water, and I have seen trees 
plastered with mud by them. They are also in the habit of nibbing 
their horns against the trunks. I have frequently noticed young 
saplings with the bark stripped off from this cause. 

The samber has been called ' Elk ' by Ceylon sportsmen, but I need 
hardly say that this is a mistake, for the true elk of Sweden, Siberia, 
and other countries is the eervus alces, the moose of North America. 

The latter animal baa been described as ' displaying courage and even 
ferocity when attacked ; ' a samber, so far as I am aware, though he 
will, when pressed by dogs, use bis antlers to defend himself, will never 
attack, or, even when wounded, face a human being. 

I need hardly mention that it is unsportsmanlike— a crime in fact — to 
slay a stag without horns, or with antlers in velvet. The month of 
October is about the best time of year for the sport. 

The hunter who wishes to succeed in obtaining the trophies from 
a noble stag miist above all things be an early riser ; and should 
make a point of starting for the forest or hillside at the first sign of 
daylight. It is then that the sportsman comes across the stag brows- 
ing on the edge of the wood, or meets an old bear returning to his 
den after his nightly rounds in search of food. A few hours later, 
however, the hunter will only find numerous traces of the object of 
his search, the fresh foot-print, and the young shoots cut off where 
Busa Aristotelis had been feeding. Now he is lying down in perfect 
security, in the midst of the densest jungle, where nothing can 
approach him without being detected. The bear that at dawn was 
making for his lair, is now curled up and sound asleep. In fact, the 
lazy sportsman, who arrives late on hia ground, will not view one- 
fourth the number of the inhabitants of the forest that he would 
have done had he been up before the sun. 
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Always carry your vwn rifie. This is anotlier most important rule, 
whicli few adhere to, especially in the hill ranges, where the hunter, in 
following large game, has continually to face and scale very steep 
crags and slopes, and consequently is liable to become fatigued, and 
to feel the weight of a rifle on his shoulder. Speaking for myself, 
though by no means a strong man, I am not joking when I assert 
that I can walk better with a gun on my shoulder than without one ; 
and the sportsman in the hills shonld accustom himself, whenever he 
leaves his tent for a range through the forest, invariably to carry his 
own weapon, and not to trust it to an attendant ; for however expert 
the latter may be in placing a rifle in his master's hands, opportunities 
of taking a shot will frequently be lost ; Mid just as the hunter obtains 
a grip of his weapon, the animal — often the very creature the sports- 
man has toiled unsuccessfully to find all day — bounds away before 
tliere is time to fire. I firmly believe I am not exaggerating when I 
say that the stalker who trusts his rifle to a native to carry for hitn, 
instead of shouldering it himself, loses fully one- third of his shots. 

Again, how few of us Englishmen can walk as a hunter should ; 
it seems natural for na to tread heavily, and many start for a ramble 
through the forest in search of game, wearing a pair of thick ureak- 
ing iron-shod English boots, instead of soft samber leather shoes. 
How is it possible to walk with the former over rough stony ground 
without being heard by creatures like the gerow, for instance — an 
animal constantly in the habit of being stalked by his natural four- 
footed enemies, such as leopards with paws of velvet, who creep up 
to their prey without rustling a leaf or making the slightest noise 
of any kind, and even then often fail 9 Hill-men seldom wear shoes, 
and, with the exception of a ' dhotie ' or waist-cloth, are little encum- 
bered with clothing. This is a great advantage to them ; but the care- 
ful though unhesitating way in which they tread, avoiding alike brittle 
stick, loose stone, and crackUng leaf; the wonderful skill with which 
one of these wild men of the woods will, stooping, pass under a moss 
of overhanging thorns and brambles, hardly disturbing a twig, should 
be witnessed to be appreciated. The ' white face,' his companion, on 
attempting a similar manoeuvre, is caught hopelessly in half-a-dozen 
places. 

When out 'stiU hunting' — that most appropriate and expressive 
American term for the hunter in the thick forest — the pace should be 
always slow. However accustomed a man's eye may be to take in 
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everythiiig within range, it is quite impossible that he can examine 
properly every patch of scrub and tangled thicket when walking 
quickly. Every Indian sportsman knowa what an exceedingly difficult 
thing it is to see a spotted deer when standing perfectly still in the 
thicket probably watching his approach all the time. In the middle 
of a clump of overhanging bushes, the animal is almost undiiitinguish- 
aWe to any but a practised eye ; and it takes time and care to detect 
creatures in their native haunts, famished as they are by Nature for 
concealment and protection with coats exactly similar in shade and 
colour to the objects around them. 

When passing through thick cover, pause evei^ now and then for a 
moment or two, and make the best use of your ears. A crackling 
branch in an oak forest in the hills has before now betrayed an old bear 
eating the acorns ; and the finest gerow stag I ever shot first drew 
my attention by the sound of his foot-fall among the dead leaves in 
a ravine idx below. Stoop down when passing heavy clumps of over- 
hanging shrubs and bushes, and look well underneath ; by so doing 
you will often be able to make out the legs of more than one deer 
standing motionless. 

When on the look-out for big game, there should be no talking 
between yourself and attendants. If it becomea necessary to address 
one of your companions, always speak in a low tone. Much can be 
done by signs with the hands, which is preferable to using the voice. 
If by chauce yon get separated from your comrade in the covert, 
and wish to know where he is, a low whistle should act for ' where 
are yon?' and a return whistle gives the desired information without 
having disturbed the ground in front. Make yourself thoroughly ac- 
quainted with spooring, and never be above acquiring informatioti 
on the subject from natives capable of instructing you. You should ba 
acquainted with the foot-print of every animal in the jnngle, and be 
able to form an opinion how long it is since the creature passed 
by, whether it was walking at the time, or going at speed. Be familiar 
with the various cries and calls of the inhabitants of the forest ; and 
be able to distinguish and recognise their alarm notes, such as the bark 
of the kakar, the hiss of the gooral, or the shrill whistle of the thar, 
or burhel. 

Even the cries of birds frequently afford useful information ; wild 
animals know how to profit by such tokens, and so should haman 
beings. On a summer's evening at home the ' twit-twit-twit ' of an 
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old blackbird, the harsh alarm note of the jay, or the impatient 
moDotoDona call of the white-throat, has the eSect of immediately 
dispersing a group of ' bannies.* Just before thej were peaceably en- 
gaged cropping the tnrf ; now they scuttle off to their burrows, fully 
aware, by the warning notes of their feathered friends, that danger is 
near ; perhaps from a biped armed with a gaa, or a prowling fox or cat. 
It is the same with large animals. I have lost my shot more than 
once at deer through the irritating screech of a plorer, named the 
' Did' he-do-it ' from its cry. Once when stalking burhel in Thibet, 
three snow pheasants rose in front of me and attering their shrill 
alarm cries spoilt my chance of a shot. A qnerking marmot, on another 
occasion, put an old ovis ammon on the qui vi've, so that I was unable 
to approach witbis shot. 

Peafowl make a peonliar clacking note when a tiger or leopard is 
on the move. By unremitting perseverance and attention the young 
sportsman will soon become &miliar with the ways and habits of 
wild animals, and their various cries and modes of commnnicating with 
end warning one another. 

Finally, always make a practice of reloading before moving a step, 
whether suooesaful or not ; and make it your wont invariably to walk 
up to the spot where the object you fired at was standing or passing, 
even when convinced that your bullet has missed the mark. I have 
often taken a shot at an animal, and imagined that I had missed 
clean ; but on reaching the place, end examining the gronnd, a patch 
of fur or hair or a drop of blood has told a different tale. 

I have dwelt longer than I intended, with the risk of wearying the 
reader, on the interesting subject of woodcraft. My observations, 
however, have been offered in the hope that they may be of some 
practical use to the young sportsman, and this must be my excuse. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



THE SWAMP-DEER OR GHOND (BlEA-sraaHA). 
(AuwrMM DHtMKcaWt.) 



' And when he standeth Btill he streteheth forth his proud amIntioiiB n 
meant to wound the firmament with forked horns.' — Shakbpeare. 



Dbbckiptioh of Malb. 

Bright. — Rather leas than the Bamber : about 4 feet, a few inches more or le«. 

Xen^A.— Fnim G to 6} feet. 

Cdour. — Idght brown ; in some almoet yellow ; abdomen lighter. 

Hair. — Not bo coarse and rough as that of the samber. 

Ear*. — Open and rounded. 

Eytt. — Large and full. 

Sonu. — Not so dark, roug^h, And knotted as the sombor's, nor is tbe span across the 
tips so great There are Dumerous points in a cluster on the upper part of the horns, 
which curve much forward. The lower tines point stmigbt to the front, and join the 
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tnaiQ horn At the root, as in tbe samber. This lower or basal tine ia from 10 to 13 
inches lon)^, and the horns are generally under 3 feet in length. In a full-grown stag 
there ore often ten or twelre points, irregular aa to length and size. I luiTe one head 
with fourteen points. 

The female is smaller, but does not differ so much in size and proportion as the ata^ 
nmber does from the hind. I hare seen hinds of a very light colour. 

I FiBST met with thia fine animal in Aesani, where it is very plentifnl 
in some parts. We used to beat them oat of heavy awamps with the 
aid of a line of elephants, and shoot them from howdsha. The ghond 
is often put np in verj wet marshy ground, seTeral inches deep in 
water. I have seen them in the Bhootan jungles, always in grass or 
reeda bordering on patches of water ; also in Fhilibeet, where, how- 
ever, from continued persecution, the animal is now rare. It formerly 
was common in the grassj islands of the Sardah. 

I once saw ar most magnificent stag, early one morning, on the 
edge of a swamp bordering Nepaul. I have never met with thia 
animal in Central India, though I have been ahown heada of the swamp 
deer shot by sportsmen in that part of the country, differing little if 
at all &om those I had myself procured in Assam. It is a remarkable 
fact that although the samber, an animal much resembling the swamp- 
deer in general appearance and habits (and often frequenting the same 
cover near the foot of the Himalayas), ascends the mountains to great 
elevations ; yet the latter, so fur as my experience goes, seldom if ever 
wanders upwards from its natural habitat amid the swamps and 
thick grass jungles of the Terai, or inhabits the forest-covered slopes of 
even the lowest ranges of "hills. "■ 

I am not acquainted with a single instance of the bara-singha — as 
the swamp-deer is generally termed by sportsmen and natives — having 
been shot in the interior of the Himalayas. 

The swamp-deer associates in much lai^r herds than the samber 
ever doea. It is nothing uncommon, in out-of-the-way parts of Assam, to 
come across large herds of these noble deer, numbering thirty and forty 
individuals in a troop. I have never personally witnessed so glorious a 
sight, but mention the fiurt of swamp-deer congregating in vast herds, 
on the authority of a well-known sportsman and resident of Assam, and 
I observe that Jerdon also mentions that they are very gregarious. 
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CHAPTER XVni. 

THE CIIEETUL, OR SPOTTEU DEER (Anit maeuMa*). 



' And & deer came dowD the pathway, 
Flecked with laafj ligtit and shadow.' — LoneFBLLOW. 



DEftCRIPTIOlT, 



In site and ganeral figure mucli leBetubles out own fallow deer (On'M dama). The 
boma, however, of the cheetul terminate in ebarp points ; whereaa those of the fallow deer 
He palmated and curve much forward. 

Cdoar, — A rich gloA j red, beautifully spotted orer with white on the back and udee ; 
many of these spots are of an elongated shape. A whit« line runs lengthways down each 
side of the body. The abdomen, the chin, and half-way down the throat, and beneath the 
taU, white. A dark brown strettk down the middle of the back. No conudnrable difference 
in the size and appeoiance of the sexes, except that the female has no bonu. But old 
Blags are generally more stoutly tVamed and rather darker than the hinds, eepecislly about 
the upper part of the neck and back of head, at which part they often become grizzled 
white with age. Ears, very dark brown externally, pinldsh white inside ; muzde nearly 
black. 

Sonu. — Thin, long, and smooth in comparison with those of the samber, Bwsmp deer, 
and other stags. They show great variety in shape, length, and curve. 

The cbeetui is nearly always found in herds. I hare met with a 
herd of over fort; at one time, stags and hinda mixed ; and Jerdon 
tells us of having seen over a hundred together at the foot of the 
Neilgherries. In certain localities ib is very common, Uving on the 
banks of rivers, or islands covered with bushes and grass ; also in 
glades in the forest, but never far from water. It ollen frequents, 
especially in the hot season, the very spota likely to hold tigers. On 
the banks of the Betwah, Chumhul, Jamin, Scinde, Desan, and other 
rivers of Bundelkund and Gwalior, cheetul were once very numerous ; 
but, like other big game, they are now not nearly bo plentiful as in 
former years. The call of the cheetul is a short-, sharp kind of bark. 
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easily distinguiBhable from that of any other inhabitant of the jangle. 
When encamped in the forest at night, the aportaman will hear this 
call on every side. It is also the alarm note of the animal. 

I rememher once, when howdah-shooting, jnet before sunset, in 
company with my brother-in-law in the Civil Service, our attention waa 
attracted by hearing several spotted deer calling loudly close to ns. 
On pressing the elephants forward, two cheefcnl came bounding towards 
us, but I did not fire, as I was certain that some beast was pursuing 
them, and sure enongh the next moment an elephant on my right 
trumpeted and swung round. We turned in that direction, and 
presently saw a leopard stealing along. On heating tu approach, 
he crouched down till I could only see his head and the line of hiff 
bacb. I fired low for the shoulder, hut through the smoke hanging 
around me could not see what the result was. The man behind 
me in the howdah and the mahout declared that the brute rolled 
over; but natives are rather too fond of shouting out 'Lugga!' or 
' HitP'at their master's shots ; at any rate, there was no blood to be 
found, and although we hunted through every patch of grass in the 
vicinity, nothing was to he seen of the leopard. What I wish to 
show by this anecdote is, that the call of the cheetul is need by the 
creature when frightened, and probably to warn others to be on their 
guard. 

I have already remarked on the great difficulty of discovering the 
spotted deer when standing perfectly motionless in a clump of over- 
hanging bushes. I have often carefully scrutinised one of these 
clumps, and decided in my own mind that no living creature was 
therein concealed, till a crash close by, and a clatter of feet and 
bobbing away of white tails on the side farthest away, has disclosed the 
fact that not one animal, but several, had escaped my notice. The 
cunning creatures on these occasions stand perfectly still, until, with 
one sudden dash, they make off. 

The early morning is the time to stalk cheetul. Curiously enough, I 
never once remember seeing spotted deer in the Assam or Bhootan 
jungles, nor in the neighbourhood of Dacca, Cachar, Sylhet, or the 
forests below the Cossyah hills. At any rate, they were extremely rare, 
if they existed in the provinces I have named, although the jungles were 
in many parts exactly similar to those of Rohilkund and Central India, 
which abound with cheetul. 

The first cheetul I ever shot was at Chukkyah, near Chunar, many 
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jeara ago, when stationed at Benares. The Rajah had a ' nimnah ' or 
preserve at the above-named place full of game, and occasionally the 
officers of the garrison were invited to shoqt. 

The cheetul is very easily tamed, and when full-grown there can 
hardly be a more heautifal creature than a sta^. We had & very 
handsome one belonging to the band of a European regiment I was 
attached to, which always appeared on parade, and led the way on the 
line of march. If I remember rightly, this animal accompanied as 
down to Calcutta when we were ordered to China, and was stolen, much 
to the disgust of the men, just before we embarked. 

The creatures are mischievous pets when allowed to roam about. 
I remember one devouring half a towel. The same animal would also 
eat paper. , 

The cheetul never, I believe, leaves cover for the open country, 
except at night to consume the crops of the villagers ; so that greyhounds 
have no chance of coursing it. Even, however, in open country I 
mnch doubt if the fastest dogs could come np with a full-grown 
nnwounded stag. They are often shot from howdaha, and it re- 
quires practice to roll one over handsomely when boimding through 
grass, catching a glimpse of him only now and then. In my opinion, 
however, it is a much easier shot than a hog-deer under similar circum- 
stances. In the Phitibeet district, on the banks of the Sardah, I have 
several times, in company with another sportsman, brought home four 
or five stags strapped on to a pad elephant in one morning's sport. 
Jerdon and also one or two other writers say that there are two distinct 
species of spotted deer, and give reasons for that opinion. I r^ret 
that I have not su£Bciently observed specimens, shot in varions part«, 
to be able to judge or decide on this interesting snbject. Unlike 
the antilopincE, the cheetul does not leave its droppings in one par- 
ticular spot, but scattered about in the manner of goats. 

The bide of this animal, when properly preserved, is the most beau- 
tiful of all deer skins, and makes, when mounted, a handsome door-mat. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
THE PARAH OR HOG DEER {Atii porcmui). 



' Where the deei nutle Ihrough 
The twining brftke.' — TnoHSOir. 



Dbscbiphoh. 



Ejireme Length. — About 4^ feet. 

Height.—Txota 2J to 21 feet. 

Homt. — Somewhat similar in Bhape, and with the nme number of points m those of 
the cheetul, but much ahorter, hardlj ever exceeding 18 inchee, I believe. 

7>n^— Bkthw long. 

Colovr. — Like msn^ othera of the family Cervtdte, the coat of the hog deer varies mach 
in ihade Rt different seasom of the year. In winter, when the hair growe long, those 
that I have examined have been of one uniform ^^loeiiy tint of deep yellowish or olive 
brown, slightly darker down the hack. In the hot-weather months, when the animal has 
dropped its long coat, it has altc^tber a lighter appearance : the face and front of legs are 
darker in tint ; hoofs, black ; under parta of body, inside the thighs, and under the tail, 
white. Like the swamp deer, the young of the [mnih am distinctly spotted with whito ; 
but as the animal reaches its AiU growth the spots appear to &de, if not altogether to 
disappear, and in old specimens 1 have searched in vuh for the white makings, 

The seiea much resemble one another in site and general appearance, so much bo that 
when the male baa dropped his horns they are undistinguishable even at a very short 
distance. 

The parah altogether lacks the remarkable beauty and grace of the chestui, carrying 
its head low, and diving through the grass like a pig ; hence its title of * 1k^ deer.' 

-The Hog Deer ia exceedingly common in many parts of our Northern 
Indian Provinces, and, I am also told, in Sind, generally-frequenting 
long grasB and reeds on the edges of awamps and rivara ; it is often 
found also in thin forests, where there is grass under the trees. Sandy 
islands in large rivers, when covered with grass, are also favourite, 
places for parah, or amongst ' Jhow,' a kind of bastard cypress. 

It is generally found singly or in pairs, and is usually shot from 
howdoha. The animal often jnmps up in the grass under the very 
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feet of tlie elephant, and rushes off. It carries its head loW, and has a 
habit of stopping verjr abmptly, thas causing many a miss. There is 
'no animal, probably, at which so many ball cartridges a^e frnitlesaly 
expended as the bog deer. In my opinion, when the grass is so 
high as to screen it aa it makes off, and the sportsman is compelled 
to fire where he supposes the animal to be, it is the most difficult of 
all rifle shooting. I have not the slightest doubt that many more 
parah might be killed if buck shot or slugs were need, instead of a single 
ball ; but during my service I never yet met with nor heard of a single 
Indian sportsman who resorted to such a bad practice. Anima,ls, 
when strnck with spinning bullets, escape only too often to die ar 
lingering death, but many more do so in coautries where the missiles 
I have above named are used, and I suspect buck shot is only adopted 
by those who cannot depend on their shooting with ball. 

When exposed to Tiew in the open, the parah is easy enough to 
hit with ball, bat in thick grass it is another matter. It requires very 
great practice ; and I can only recall to mind two, among many scores 
of hunters with whom I have been out, real proficients at the sport. 
One was an Assam tea-planter, and the other a police-officer in our 
J^orth-Western Provinces. 

A common double-barrelled gun is a capital weapon for the sport. 
Remember always to aim low and well in advance of the moving grass, 
if you wish to stop ' Axis porcinus ' as he rushes past. I shall never 
forget, when a * griffin,' my first introduction to this animal ; it was 
also my first attempt at howdah shooting. In the month of December 

1866, in company with G s of my regiment, we went out in search 

of deer and buffalo, in a jungle near Growhatty in Assam. We had 
hardly entered the first patch of cover when up jumped a parah, and, 
as Qsual, the grass moving showed his whereabouts as he made off. I 
fired twice ; there was no further stir in the grass, and I was congratu- 
lating myself on snch a good beginning, when on approaching the spot, 
the animal made off as before. This time T emptied another double 

gun, and G s on my left also poured in & broadside from hia howdah, 

■and we were both perfectly satisfied that, at any rate, the creature was 
now dead enough. The mahout below me, who probably had been out 
often before, to my astonishment muttered, * Nahin lugga. Sahib,' or 
' Not hit, Sir.' I was in the act of wrathfully rebuking him for hinting 
at such a thing, when once more the hog deer sprang up close to us. 
This time, however, he esposed himself to view, and was strnck through 
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the back ; bnt whicli of us made tUe luckj kit it was impOBsible to say, 
for the two shota were fired almost simultaneously. I distinguished 
myself later on the same day by shooting through the head, at the first 
shot, a huge bnffalo — the very first wild one I ever saw. 

So similar is the parak to the wild hog ill general colonr, and in its 
way of Gariying the head low aa it darts rapidly ofi', that oflen when 
the animal has been partially concealed by the grass I have been 
puzzled for the moment to decide whick of the two creatures was before 
me. Jerdon tells us ' that the ht^ deer is rarely found in Central India,* 
speaking in comparison with other districts. I have shot over a great 
portion of Central India, but have never come across the animal. 

I remember, when crossing a range of the Cossyah hills in our Eastern 
Frontier, viewing a parah on the road in front of me j he had come up 
one valley and was about to descend another. This was remarkable, 
because in that part of the country a traveller or sportsman may ride 
■ or walk — search far and near for days together — without catching a 
glimpse of a quadruped of any kind. Even birds are very scarce indeed 
on those fiat^topped Cossyah ranges. 

The beat time of year to shoot parah is towards the end of February, 
In the Terai and other forests, the old dry grass having by that time 
been burnt, only patches of cover are left here and there, and in these 
clumps the hog deer take refuge. The sportsman with a single 
elephant can with little difficulty drive them oat, and get capital shots 
as they run across the open. I shot a fine male parak one day in the 
Philibeet district, apparently in excellent health and condition. The 
animal's skin, to all outward semblance, was in good order; but on 
removing it, to my astonishment, the body underneath vtas one mass 
of living maggots, and when the hide had been stretched and dried, it 
had the appearance of having been riddled with a charge of shot; 
what the canse could have been of the animal being in such a fearful 
state, I am at a loss to say. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

THE KAKUR, MtJNTJAC, RIB-FACED, OR BAEKIKG DEER. 
(CfvuAu aureus.') 

' Thy graceful gait bore off at once my heart.'— Bteos. 



DEBCRIPTIOlir. 

Elmwtt in form. 

Seiffht.—A UUle over 2 feet 

Etittma Length.— A feet, a few ioches more or leae. 

Mom*. — From the top of the head a pair of curioua etalka, about 3 inchea io length, 
covered with thick bristly red haiTj project in a line with the frontal bone. From the 
top of tbeae Btalks the antler commences, and just above the point of jimction there is a 
very ehort iM^ancfalet projecting diagonally forward an inch, sometimee lesB, in length. 
Above thia the horns, rising from 3 to 4 inches more, and gradually diverging, make a 
graceful arch, or rather hook, inwarde, turning towards each other; but at the same time 
the points curve backwaids ; the tips about 3 inches apart, 

Colour. — A beautiful bright glossy red, or chestnut, inclining to golden yellow about 
the neck. Inside of the lege, and under parts of chin and tail, white. 

£an. — Moderate size, erecL 

J^ta. — Small. 

r<nl.— Rather long in proportion to size of animal. I observe that cert^n wiitera 
mentioD among the chamcleristics of genus (hrvulm ' tail rather short ; ' but I t^ink this 

The females are very similar to the males, but have no horns. There is a kind of 
knob, however, in that part of the head where the horns of the male are situated, and 
often the coat of the former is of a lighter tint than that of the latter. 

It obtains its name of ' rib &ce ' ftota two peculiar dark folds running down the middle 
of the face, giving it an ugly appearance. The nose is pointed, the tongue long, and 
limbs rather short and slender. The feet very small and pointed. The body rather thick 
and compact ; no mgn of dark stripe down the back. 

This pretty little animal still abotiiida all over the lower ranges of 
the Himalayas eastward to Darjeeling, Sikkim, Bliootan, Sjlhet, 
and Cacbar. It is also found in certain hill ranges of the Central 
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Provincea. I once 8aw three brought in by a shooting-party at Ifa- 
gode. JerdoD says ' the rib-faced deer is found in all the thick jungles 
and foresta of India;' but my experience does not coincide with his, 
for I have seldom met with the animal in the forest* of Bengal or away 
from the foot of the Himalayas. I never met with it, nor do I believe 
it is ever found, in the Jhansie or Lullntpore districta, nor have I 
ever heiird of it in any part of Gwalior. In my numerous expe- 
ditions to our glorious hills, stalking the little kakur has been one 
of my favourite amusements, and a goodly number have fallen to niy 
rifle at different times. 



Camp Sumkut. Aiui 



The kakur, I believe, pairs like the roe-deer, which animal it nmch 
resembles in many ways. Jerdon says, ' It is a solitary animal, very 
rarely even two being found together ; ' this certainly is not my personal 
experience ; for frequently, when out for a stroll with my rifle, I have 
come upon a pair of kakur browsing together, and I have seen four 
within a, short distance of one another in the same glen. 

It delights to frequent the shady dark woods and oak forests of the 
interior of our hill ranges, where ferns are thick and vegetation abiin- 
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dant. Early in tlie moroing and late in the evening I have seen it 
close to the back of villiLgeB, occasionally grazing on the crops ; and in 
oar hill stations, especi^Ij Nynee Tal, it is not nncommon to hear a 
kaknr barking after sunset above the honaes on the hillside. 

The call of the kaknr, irom which it derives its name of barking- 
deer, is aji alarm note, and never ottered, I believ^ escept when the 
animal is frightened or startled bj something unusaal. They bark 
constantly, especially at night. I have heard three 'and four making this 
noise at one time, generally a sign that a leopard is on the move, and 
on a still night the call ihay be heard a long distance, qnite two miles 
I should say. Both sexes bark, and I am of opinion that there is a 
perceptible difference in the call of the male and female. 

The animal becomes very canning from being constantly hi^ntej, 
and is therefore difficult to get a shot at. In some of the lower raiges 
of £amaon, where once this pretty little deer was very abundant, it is 
now seldom to be met with, and has almost entirely disappeared. How 
can it be otherwise where deer, chamois, pheasants — all sorts of game, 
in fiict — are indiscriminately hanted and snared by gangs of poachers 
from one end of the year to the other ; and in consequence of there 
being no game laws, no one has the power te forbid or hinder these 
rascals from exterminating the game. 

With snch a bright^coloured skin, one would imagine it an easy 
matter to distinguish the kaknr when standing in the covert, but the con- 
trary is really the case, as the sportsman will soon discover. Next to the 
cheetnl, I do not know a more difficult animal to spot when it is perfectly 
motionless under the shade of a clump of bushes. Many a time I have 
walked right up to where the creature was hidden, nnconscioos that it 
was close to me, till startled by the crash in the bushes as it darted away. 

When the kaknr makes off, it often commences its retreat by a 
succession of bounds, bringing all four feet to the ground at the same 
time, and making several quick coughing barks till it has gone some 
little distance, when it moderates its pace, and at intervals of a quarter 
of a minute or so regularly utters ite peculiar, deep, hoarse cry. After 
once having alarmed the animal without getting a shot, when it hns 
entered the thick jangle covert, it is of little nse, generally speaking, to 
attempt following it up at once, as the chances are you will not succeed 
in cat'Ching sight of it again, much less in getting within distance. 
Though I'have obtained my shot and been sometimes successful under 
these circnmstances, it is batter to leave it alone, without farther 
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dietarbing the jungle, till another day, when probably, if you visit the 
Bpot about the same time, but with greater caution than on the previous 
occasion, you will find the animal, if not precisely in the same place, 
at any rate somewhere in the neighbourhood. 

It does not follow when you hear a kakur bark near at hand, that 
you are the cause of the creature's alarm, though, usually speaking, 
donbtless it will be so. The best plan on hearing the first call is to 
halt and listen which direction the animal is taking. I remember 
killing a fine hiick one evening as I was returning to my tent after a 
day's shooting. The animal suddenly called within fifty yards, just 
below me. I halted, and presently had the satisfaction of hearing 
footsteps in the leaves ; T stood beliind an oak tree and got a shot, 
within ten yards or so, which rolled him over dead. It turned out 
that two men with a dog were passing along a footpath below, and it 
was at them the kaknr had taken fright. I have several times heard the 
animal, when bounding away, click its feeb together. 

It has been stated that only the male keknr is famished with 
canine teeth, hnt I can assert the contrary to be the case, though the 
tusks of the female are smaller than those of her consort. I believe 
that the animal uaes its tusks and also its feet to rake np leaves 
when searching for food. I hare frequently noticed bare patches, 
where the leaves have been turned over, with marks where the creature's 
little foot had been used, and also what I believe to have been the 
marks of this projecting canine tooth. 

A sportsman should be careful when approaching a wounded kakur. 
A Bill-maa once showed me a scar on his hand of wbathad been a very 
seyere wound, which he informed me, and I believe truthfully, was 
occasioned by a buck kakar striking him with his projecting canine 
tooth, when attempting to seize and dispatch the creature ; and I know 
of an instance where a kakur with a broken hind leg indicted a 
dangerous wound on a dog attempting to pull it down. 

The kakur is another of those animals that, when running, holds 
its head low, and makes its way through the most impenetrable jungle 
of thorns with a quickness and ease quite wonderful. The skin of the 
animal is very tough, but at the same time very pliable, and is prized 
by the natives for making bogs to hold fiour, &c. The flesh is ex- 
ceedingly good— the best venison I am acquainted with. 

A party of sportsmen, in the autumn, when driving the hill-sides 
for pheasants, frequently hag one or two kakur in the coni-se of the 
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day. A charge of shot, lodged well forward, will double up the little 
fellow, botrndiDg past within twenty yards, as effectually as any hnllet. 
I have known this animal ascend oar hilU to a height of 10,000 feet ; 
but hills of far leas altitude are itfl usual resort. It requires a neat ball- 
shot to drop liim, especially when bounding off. I once made a right 
and left rifle-shot at two bahur ; I came suddenly upoa them, feeding 
ia a ravine, within a dozen yards or so, and, as they ascended the 
opposite bank, fired, dropping both, one dead and the other unable to 
rise to its feet again. 

The paharies catch these animals in nooses set on the edges of 
their fields, where they come out to feed at night. I have often seea 
kakur browsing on the borders of tea plantations, especially where the 
cleared patches of ground for growing the tea plant are away from haild- 
ings and the noise of men. I have never yet seen a kakur thoronghly 
tamed, though, doubtless, when caught young it may he reared. The 
time of gestation with the female is five and a-half months. The usual 
food of the creature is fresh grass, the young shoots of shrubs and bushes, 
and it will also descend at night from the hills and graze on young com. 

Jerdou, when speaking of the Indian marten, observes 'that that 
animal is said sometimes to make the young of the kakur deer its 
food.' I firmly believe that the above is a correct statement, from an 
occurrence that happened when I was encamped at a place called 
Sunkot, in the Himalayas, in the autumn of 1869. TJnfortanately I 
did not myself witness the alTair I am about to relate ; hut my servants, 
on my return one evening from shooting, informed me that, about 
mid-day three of them, according to custom, were cooking their food 
on the hank of a stream within 100 yards of the tent ; that, while so 
occupied, they saw a young kakur on the opposite side of the water, 
closely pursued by four or five martens or ' tuturalas,' as natives call 
them. The fawn — for by their description the deer was little more 
than half-grown — appeared to be much distressed, as if it had been long 
hunted ; and while the group of animals, pursuers and pui:Bued, were 
in sight, they saw the martens spring up several times at the throat of 
the kakur. Two of the men, my bearer and a chuprassie, gave chase, 
but lost sight of the animals in the thick bushes. I am convinced that 
this account was correct, for the men could have hud no possible object 
in concocting such a story, and were eager to relate the occurrence to 
me directly 1 returned from shooting. 

The knkar is the smallest antlered deer that I have ever met with. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
THE MUSK DlilER (MoxAtit moKhiferta). 



' Together grftze twu deer, from one proceeds 
Pure fragrant musk.' — AMvXii-f-StrH*iii. 



Dbscbiptioh. 

The BmAlleitt of HimnUysD four-footed g&me. The bod;f is r»ther heavil; formed, and 
the aQtniAl stAnda rather high on ite legs. 

Ej.1reine ioiffM.— From 3 to 3i feet. 

Heiffht.—Ahuut 2 feet. 

General Colour. — Like mftoy other UimalAjan quadrupeds, the colour of tbe musk 
deer's coat vnriea much in diflereot localities, and is consistent with the seseon of the 
year. ThoM that 1 have examined in the autumn months, shot in Upper Gurhn&l, have 
been of a rather dark gre j tint on the upper part of the body tinged with brown, and grizzled 
hera and there with diagy white. Darker over the hind quarters, beneath altogether 
paler, and wkitUh inside the limba. 

£cr«.— Bather large and erect; dark eitemally, while inside. 

Head. — Itather long, of an iron grey colour. Without horns. The canine tusks 
project dowDwaids from the upper jaw; they are slender, slightly curved, and very sharp. 
Both BBxee have tusks, but thoie of the feouLle are smaller. 

Limbi. — Slender and wiiy; the feet delicate and very pointed. 

Tail.— Very- short 

The winter coit is a strong, bristly deicription of brittle, coarse hair, which has not a 
particle uf gloss about it. Nor does it lie smooth, but appears to bo in a rough semi-erect 
state at all seasons of the year. 

This timid and ntuch peraecnted little animal, formerly so plentiful 
on the tops of our Himalayan range, is now scarce, and in many 
remote parts has been altogether extfrminated, I have only met with 
it occasionally when shooting thar on very high ground, and have 
generally come across it in some out-of-the-way Bpot when least 
expected. It is a particularly hardy animal, and is little affected by 
catting blasts, severe frosts, and drifting snows of winter, remaining on 
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the higher grounds after other creatnreB have been forced below by 
the weather. I never have seen more than two at a time, and gene- 
rally only one. t have met with it as high up as 14,000 and as low as 
7,000 feet, according to the season of the year. Once I came on one 
lying basking in the sun, apparently asleep, and missed him clean, 
within fifty yards, as he bounded off; but the animal is a small mark 
for a bullet even when standing, and when leaping down the hill-side 
is one of the most difficult rifle shots. 

The uiusk-pod is found in the male only, and very often even he 
has none. It is contained iu a small kind of gland situated under the 
abdomen. The musk, from which the well-known perfume is extracted, 
is of ' a brown colour, and the scent is very powerful. It is a common 
occurrence for natives at our bili-stations to offer musk-pods for sale, 
espeoi^y to strangers ; but generally speaking only about one-quarter 
of the mixture in each pod shown as musk is really so, and the re- 
mainder is simply mbbish. However small an amount of musk, even a 
few grains, may be placed in the pod, it is quite sufScient to scent the 
whole, and the natives are so clever at copying the true article that it 
requires experience to delect the adulteration. 

To obtain this pod, the poor creature is continiially hunted and 
snared by professional poachersi who live the whole year through in 
out-of-the-way spots below the snows, trapping mnsk deer, pheasants, 
and other game. I have often come across a line of these snares, 
which are generally set in the following manner. Having selected a 
piece of ground frequented by the ' kustoora,' — as he is called by the 
natives, — the hunters, or rather poachers, set to work making a hedge, 
generally down a spnr of the mountains. This hedge often extends for 
a mile and more, and constructing one is a work of great time and 
labour. The men first mark the spots for a noose to bo set where 
musk deer are in the habit of passing, for they very frequently, like 
many animals, use the same path : here 6, gap is left in the hedge 
which is made about three feet high, and very thick at the bottom, so 
that nothing can force its way through. The trap set at each opening, 
is what most schoolboys are acquainted with, made by a stiff switch or 
binder bent down, with a strong twine noose attached to the end. The 
binder is kept in its place by a contrivance so devised that when touched 
by a musk deer's foot it is released and springs up, the animal being 
caught, generally round one of its legs, by the noose. The foolish little 
creature, when crossing !from one hill to another, ou being stopped by 
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a hedge, instead of leaping Over, as it is fully capable of doiug with 
ease, follows the line, looking for a gap to pass through, and presently 
attempts a passage wbere the fatal noose is ready awaiting it. Hnn- 
dreds are killed annually in this way, and 1 know of numerous spots 
where, years ago, when I first visited the bills, musk deer were often 
to be seen hopping about; now, through poachers haying been con- 
tinually at work, there is not one. 

^ The mnsk deer on being started bounds away, bringing all four feet 
to the ground at once, and after proceeding a certain distance gene- 
rally halts to have a look back, offering a fair though small mark, 
and is very easily missed. The animal will bound down the side of a 
precipice with eztraordiuary ease. If I had not witnessed many 
times the truly wonderful manner in which the creature will descend 
the face of a cliff, I could hardly have believed it possible. 

The mask deer gives a hiss when frightened, very similar in sound 
to the alarm not-e of the gooral. The dung of these animals, in spots 
frequented by them, may be seen collected seemingly for years and 
years, and smells strongly of musk. 

The fiesh is justly considered exceedingly good for the table, and 
there is no perceptible taste of musk, as might be imagined, in the 
flavour of the venison. 

I haVe several times started the musk deer when beating the tops 
of the hills for moonal pheasants. One day I had placed myself behind 
a rock on the face of a slope covered with rhododendrons and other 
shrubs, and sent three boys — sons of a shepherd — round, to try and drive 
'some old moonal cocks down to me, for they were too cunning to he 
stalked, and this was the only chance. The boys showed themselves 
several hundred yards above me, and came down in a line ; presently I 
heard one of them shout out that a musk deer was coming towai-ds me ; 
and then I heard the measured thump, thump, thump of the creature 
as it brought its four legs each time to the ground. The kustoora 
crossed the path in which I was standing about twenty yards from me, 
with one of its.flying bounds, and received a charge of No. 3 (I only 
had my shot gun), which rolled it over. My setter, usually speaking 
steady enough till told to move, was sitting at my feet, but this was 
too much for him ; he sprang down the hill, and got so much in my 
way that I could not fire a second baiTel, which probably would have 
been a settler. The deer recovered its feet, went down a decline which 
was too steop for me to follow, and eventually escnped. To complete 
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my misfortunee, while caught in a thick bush, and Btru^ling to follow 
the animal, foor old <;ock moonal whizzed down close overhead, without 
my getting a shot at one of them. When my dog came sliukiDg back, 
well knowing that he had misbehaTed, a tuft of hair in his month 
showed that he had been yerj close on to the chaae. 

Jerdon mentions that the ' young of the musk deor are spotted with 
white.' I was unaware of thia. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
NirXiAI, OR NYL-GIIAU (Pt/:iax Pktift). 

' Antelopen in junglea shelter.' — FREiLtsRATH. 



Description of Ma'le. 

Eiirtme Length. — From 7i to 8 feet. 

Setght.—Tnm 1.1 to 14 hands. 

Head. — Bather long, salt Dnrrow at the muzzle. 

.Enri. — Broad aod opan. 

ilTwA.— Thick and ahort. 

ShouMen.—'ai^'h. 

Zimd. — Rather short and thick. , 

Fut. — I<arge; the print much reeemhlio); that of the ntuiber. 

Tail. — Long for an antelope, perhaps averaging ahout 2 feet in length, with a tuft of 
coarw dark hair at the extremity. 

Homt. — Black, smooth, apart at the base, and tapering to ratler sharp points ; the 
tips projecting slightly forward. The bonis of a full-grown animat measure? or 8 inches 
in length. I have aeen a pair which nteasured 10^ inchee. 

Colour. — General tint, deep iron grey; darker under the fore part of the body. The 
legs almost black, excepting two horizontal white marks, divided by a black bar, between 
the fetlocks and hcofe. There are two whitiah spots on the cheeks below the eyes. A 
abort dark-coloured mane runs along the neck and ridge of hump, and from the front of 
the neck, ationt half-way down, there is a pendant tuft of dark hair, some or 8 inches 
in length. Above this tuft, directly under the throat, is a patch of white, narrow above, 
broad below. At the back part of the hind (juarters there is a broad blaze of white, 
extending downwards, inside the thighs, to nearly the centre of the abdon:en. 

The female is alti^ether smaller than her consort, weighing, 1 should eay, fully a thiid 
leas. Her general colour is pale reddish brown ; she has no horns. 

The Kil-gai U hj far the largest of our Indian antelopes. I am not 
sure, but believe it to be peculiar to Hiudustan. It certainly is not 
found in Africa. 

The meaning of the Hindustani 'nil-gai' is 'blue ox.' Without 
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doubt the animal is a true antelope, but it ie vain attempting to conviDce 
a Hindoo that Buch is .the case. His rteligion forbids him to alay s cow ; 
it is one of the greatest crimes he can commit ; and he will persist 
to the last in aaserting that the nil-gai belongs to the cow, and not 
to the antelope tribe. 

Antelopes, geaerally speaking, are most elegant and graceful crea^ 
tures in appearance, but the nil-gai is an exception; his limbs are 
thick, massive, and short in proportion to the body ; and bis gallop is 
awkward in the extreme. The animal does not— as has been asserted 
— frequent thick forest, but is generally to be found in bush jnngle, or 
low rocky hills covered with scrub, thicket, and stunted babul bushes ; 
also in high grass. It is occasionally found on the lower ranges of the 
Himalayas, bat does not ascend to any great height. One was shot 
many years ago in the Mussoorie park ; but it is exceptional to hear 
of the creature in such altitudes. In the Central Provinces, especially 
in the Saugor country, also in the Lullutpore and Jhansie districts, the 
nil-gai is exceedingly common, generally in small herds, but I hare 
seen as many as seventeen together; these were all females. Few 
sportsmen care to hunt or search for the nil-gai, as there is little plea- 
sure or sport in the pursuit. He (for only the male is worth firing at) 
is generally speaking easily stalked, .and offers a fair mark, hardly to 
be missed. Unless strack in a vital part, however, he will make off, 
being most tenacious of life. I have known an old blue bull escape 
though wounded in four places. 

When beating the jungles for samber in the Lullutpore district, we 
usually took our shot at a blue bull if he came by, but never went out 
specially in search of him. A friend of mine, a noted bog-hunter, has 
ridden and speared nil-gai repeatedly ; but it takes a really good horse 
and a good rider to accomplish such a feat, especially if the ground is 
rocky and uneven. 

The nil-gai, like many other antelopes, and also certain of the deer 
tribe, ia in the habit of daily visiting certain bare spots, and dropping 
its dung there. 

The creature is easily tamed and reared, if caught when young. I 
have seen a pair trot well in harness ; and, frequently, two or three 
tame ones are allowed to wander about our Indian cantonments, where 
at night they commit fearful havoc in the vegetable gardens of the 
rcBidents. The leather from the hide of a blue bull is of value, on ac- 
count of its toughness, for gaiters and boots, and the skin is always 
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worth sending to the ton-jafd. Tigers not unfreqaently prey on the 
nil-gai; and it has nninerous Other enemies, such as leopards and 
wild dogs. 

The nil-gai feeds chiefly on the young shoots of certain bushes and 
shrubs ; among others the babul ; is especially fond of the mowah 
berry, like nearly all the antelopes and deer tribe. At night it visits 
the corn-fields anywhere near the jungle ; and if left unintermpted, 
soon eommits havoc with a crop. I once, when out with my rifle, saw 
a blue hull standing up on his hind legs, with the fore feet resting 
against the stem of a tree, a position goats often adopt, to reach an 
extra tempting sprout on a high branch, I suppose. The call of the 
nil-gai somewhat resembles that of the samber, but the note is shorter 
and sharper. 

One evening, in the hot weather of 1872, Iwas returning with my 

friend H a on foot through some bush jungle; we had beennnlucky 

on that particular day, for we bad driven the whole of the neighbouring 
hills unsnccessfally ; not that game had not been found, but, as is often 
the case, things had gone wrong. Two stag samber had broken back 
through the beaters, and other creatures bad escaped from one cause or 
another ; perhaps, moreover, the powder had not been very straight. 
We were several miles from our camp, and the sun had set some little 
time, so that it was nearly dark. My companion was leading the way 
along a narrow footpath, with his rifle over his shoulder. We were 
skirting the bottom of a hill, when a clattering of hoofs and a crash 
through the bushes drew immediate attention to a dark moving object 
on the side of the hill. My friend, as quick as thought, took a hasty 
aim and flred. We both fancied that we heard the thud of the bnllet 
against the hide of some animal, and the noise of retreating hoofs ceased 
altogether at the shot. In company with several natives we ran forward 
to have a look ronnd. There was not a breath of air, and everything 
was still. We searched about, blundering and tripping over rocks 
and stones in the darkness, but could find nothing. I wa« about to 
remark that we had better give it up, when T was startled by a deep 
aigh, and there at my feet lay a large blue bull, that had just breathed 
its last. The bullet had passed through the lower part of the neck 
where -it joins the shoulder, a very fatal spot. 

This animal, in addition to the term 'Nyl-ghau' or 'Nil-gai,' is 
also called ' Boz ' in some parts of the North-Western Provinces. 
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CHAPTER XXIir. 
THE INDIAN BLACK BUCK, ob SASIN ANTELOPE (AiitHof besom-tiea). 



' Our sands ate bare, but down their slope 
The silvery-footed antelope 
As gracefully and gaily springs 
As o'er the marble coiirta of kings.' — LaUa Sookh. 



The Indian antelope, the male of wliich is the well-known 'hlaclc 
buck,' ia in appearance a most noble, graceful creature. Among the 
numerous African antelopes there is not one, in my opinion, superior 
to an old Indian black buck in beauty and elegance. The male stands 
about two and a-half to two and three-quarter feet at the shoulder, 
and about four and a-half feet in length, including the tail. Tbe body 
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is well-roanded and 1>eaDtifully proportioned, llie boms, in colour 
black, are spiral, making three or four turns, with rings at short intervals 
from the base to within two or three Inches of the tips, which are smooth; 
tlie points often very sharp ; the average length perhaps from seventeen 
to nineteen inches. The latter would be counted a good pair. It is 
not uncommon to kill a buck with horns of twenty-two inches, and 
occasionally a pair of twenty-three and twenty-four inches. The latter, 
however, is exceptionaL At different times I have slain over 200 
black bncks, and the horns of only one among them reached twenty-five 
inches fairly measured ; but I must confess luck has not smiled on me 
in this respect. 

Many a time, on walking up to a fine old buck just rolled over by 
a rifle bullet, I have said to myself, ' Well, here are horns over the 
twenty-five inches at any rate ; ' bntthe measuring-tape, on being fairly 
applied, has once more proved that I was mistaken. I once ■ saw a 
buck brought in that had been shot by a brother officer, the boms of 
which very nearly reached twenty-six inches ; and many years ago I 
saw at Agra a very old pair, exactly one inch longer than the above. 
They were just under twenty-seven inches. 

Very old bucks are of a deep glossy black down the spine, and 
brown at the back of the head and neck. In old patriarchs the face 
is often quite grizzled with age ; the haunch is also brown ; a patch of 
white extends round the eyes and nnder the chin ; the eyes are large 
and prominent ; the belly, as also down the inside of the legs, pure 
white. Young bucks at first are of a light yellow, similar to the 
females, which tint gradually deepens to a rich brown, and about the 
third year they become really entitled to be called ' black bucks.' 

In none of the ruminantia is the distinction of sex more marked, in 
external appearance, than in the Sasin antelope. The female is rather 
smaller than her lord, and her coat is of a sober tint in comparison 
with his. She is of a pale yellow above, with a light streak along each 
side of the body ; the ears of both sexes are long. The female has 
rarely more than one young one' at a time : she has no horns. 

Si3me pairs of bucks' horns differ much from others. I remember a 
standing joke we had against a youngster who bagged a buck with 
what he thought an extraordinary pair ; it turned oat, however, that 
the tips had been sawn off, and that the animal, when shot, had only 
been wild a few days, having escaped from a native's house. 

Some horns are veiy thick at the ba^e, with rings very strongly 
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marked, and diverging at a broad angle. In my opinion tbese are the 
handsomest ; and I noticed that in the Sau^or country horns of that 
desoription were common. Others only diverge slightly, and at the 
tips are but a short distance apart. The length of horns is not always 
a criterion of age ; I have seen them of unusual length in quite young 
bucks, and vice versd ; nor con the age after the first few years be 
ascertained by the number of twists or carves. The animals not 
unfrequently break their borns when fighting. 

In certain parts of India antelopes are very numerous, generally 
where there are large grassy plains. I was once quartered at Allyghnr, 
a well-known part of the country for black bucks, and where I had many 
opportunities of watching tbem and studying tbeir habits. I have occa- 
sionally seen herds there of two or three hundred, but nowhere else, 
though I have been informed by sportsmen from other provinces that 
tbey have seen upwards of a thousand in one herd. It is not the custom 
of tiiesG animals, even when much hunted and fired at, to leave certain 
tracts, or to wander far away to other haunts ; the same herd will be 
fonnd again and again within certain limits, perhaps s radius of a few 
miles. They never migrate like the spring buc^ of Africa, nor do 
they ever congregate in such enormous numbers. I have frequently 
seen five or six herds on one plain, and if alarmed by a rifle shot, they 
would not join together, but make off iu distinct parties. The does are 
much more numerous than the bucks, and an old buck immediately 
attacks and drives away another of his own sex who attempts to 
intrude himself on his select party. 

During the heat of the day they retire into high grass, standing 
crops, or sugar-cane, and lie down, coming out to feed again in the 
evening, and grazing all night. If the sun is not very powerful, 
however, they will often be- found reclining in the open plains. The 
early morning is the best time to look for them, when they will proba- 
bly be foutid feeding on the crops. Unless much bullied and shot at, 
it is generally not a difficult matter to approach within rifle-range of a 
herd ; but a sportsman, to be sucoessfnl, must be an accurate judge of 
distance, and it should be his object not to hit the animal somewhere 
in the body, but in a vital part, so as to drop him dead. There are 
many who hardly ever do this, but break the limbs, and often through 
bad shooting allow the nnfortanate benet to escape wounded, only 
to become the prey of wolves and jackals or die a lingering death. 

With the exception of the chikarah, and one or two others, lam not 
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acqnainted with an animal more tenacious of life than onr Indian ante- 
lope. I have known a bnct struck with three bullets, two of tbera 
having passed through the body, give a long chase before being ran 
down. And a friend writes, * I once hit a buck four times with round 
ballets from a 17-gauge rifle. These bullets formed a triangle 
about four inches on each side, close behind the cent.e of the shoulder, 
the fourth went through the kidneys, after which the buck ran nearly 
or quite a mile.' As for a buck with s broken fore-leg, unless you 
have a greyhound or. some other description of fast dog ready to let 
slip, or a good horse close at hand, you are no nearer yonr object 
than if you had missed the mark altogether. I have more than once 
seen a buck with a broken fore-leg fairly beat a well-mounted rider, and 
make good his escape. 1 once had a horse that would allow me to rest 
my rifle on the saddle without moving, which was a great advantage, 
for not only did it enable me to take a steady aim, but I had only to 
throw my leg over the saddle if it was necessary to pursue the quarry. 
A dog trained for the purpose, even a common pariah, such as one 
that I had at Allyghur, is of great use for retrieving wounded bucks. 
This animal, "rejoicing in the name of * Tiger,' always accompanied me 
on my expeditions after antelopes. One of my servants followed about 
200 yards in rear with the dog held by a slip ; if, after firing my shot, 
it was apparent that my bullet had reached the mark, and I held up 
my hat, it was the signal to ' chor do,' or ' let go.' It was wonderful to 
see how quickly the sagacious brute would single out the stricken crea- 
ture from a large herd. If I had missed, he would speedily return to heel, 
knowing well how nseless it was for him to attempt the chase of 
an unwonnded antelope. Though of no great speed, he had an un- 
tiring pace, and in the end was generally successful. This dog had only 
one fault, I am afraid rather a bad one ; if my nag and I were not pretty 
close up when he pulled down the buck, he often tore a hole in the body 
where the bullet had made an entrance or exit. 

A hog spear is a useful weapon for a horseman pursuing a wounded 
buck. Sometimes a sportsman, by taking advantage of a clump of 
bushes or patch of grass, can approach very close to a herd for his shot, 
but often enough the antelopes are on the level plain with no cover 
anywhere near. If so, he should dismount at some little distance, carry 
his rifle concealed as much as possible on the side away from the herd, 
and gradually circle round at a leisurely pace in the direction of the an- 
telopes, never looking at nor appearing to notice them but from the 
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corner of his eye, mtirking the hnck vrith the best pair of horns. 
Probably the creatures, if lying down, wiU, as the Bportstnan approaches, 
riae ap one by one^the old buck is the laat to rouse and stretch bimself — 
and, BUSpectiDg danger, gaze intently with ears pricked up at the 
object of their distrust. Having decided on a victim, he should edge 
round till within range, 130 or 150 yards perhaps; then, gradually 
slackening his pace — not suddenly stopping, or the creatures may take 
to flight — lei. him pause, bring the sights to bear, and slowly draw the 
trigger. He will probably get a second barrel as the antelopes bound 
away across tbe plain, but it requires much practice to be successful at 
mnning shots of this description. He should never fire into the ruck 
should the antelopes make off in a cluster ; it is very often done, but 
is roost nn sports manlike. If a buck has fallen to his shot, let the 
Bportsman reload, and in advancing to despatch a living animal by 
cutting its throat, let him be careful never to approach within reach 
of the hind leg, even when the creature is to all appearance stone dead. 
(I remember a native many years ^o being severely hurt by the dying 
kick of a black buck.) He should walk up quietly, and seize firmly with 
his left hand the root of one of the horns, turn the points down, and 
if the poor brute has still life in it, put an end to its sufferings as 
speedily as possible with his hunting- knife. 

Mounted on a good Arab horse, a gallop across country after a 
wounded buck, with a dog to assist in the chase, is an exciting 
pursuit; but the sportsman, in such districts as Agra and Allyghur, 
should beware of yawning dry wells, found all over that part of the 
country, as they are most dangerous. These wells are dug by the vil- 
lagers to cultivate their fields; and there is nothing above ground to 
warn a man riding fast of the danger in front till be suddenly finds 
himself on the brink of a dry well, often too late to pull up and save 
himself from being precipitated to the bottom. One of our native 
oEBcers at Allyghur, a tough old Pathan, mounted on a sturdy n&g, and 
riding after a buck my Commandant had wounded, fell headlong down 
one of these fearful traps, horse and all, and, wonderful to relate, was 
extricated without having broken a bone or injured himself materially, 
though he was naturally much bruised and cut about. He was, how- 
ever, one of the most wiry, tough men I ever came across, bat how 
he escaped so easily is a wonder. 

A back, if severely wounded, nearly always sepor&tes from the herd. 
Sometimes, if without horse and dog, it is better to watch him without 
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being seen yourself, instead of following him up. A rising piece of 
grouQii, for instance, should be taken advantage of, aad your telescope 
broaght into play. The poor brute will direct his steps probably to 
the nearest cover, such as a patch of sngar-cane or high grass; do not 
more till he has disappeared, for before entering he will be sure to 
take a final look round to see if enemies are following him ; and should 
he catch sight of you, he will once more break into a trot, instead of 
lying down as he hsd intended, and likely enough make his escape if jou 
cannot keep him in eight, or at any rate give you much additional 
trouble. If, however, you succeed in marking him do^jn, do not he 
in a hurry to go near. If he has entered a patch of thick jungle or 
cane, do not go in yourself, or probably when ia the densest part you 
will hear a crash as the animal jumps up and makes off, bat will not 
be. able to see him, and by the time you again reach the other side he 
may be out of shot. The better plan is to wait till your attendants 
join you ; instruct them to give you time to reach the far side of the 
cover, and then to beat in a line towards you. Probably the buck 
will jump up sCad cttme out near jou, giving a broadside shot. I have 
known wounded antelopes lie very close indeed before they would 
move and show themselves. It is not usually the buck that is on the 
look-out for danger, but, generally speaking, an old doe who gives the 
alarm on the approach of the sportsman : she, after gazing steadily 
at him for some time as he gradually approaches, and impatiently 
stamping her feet, comes to the conclusion that he is up to no good, 
and sets the example to the remainder of the herd by making off at a 
sharp trot; the others follow in a long string, then one after the other, 
with curved backs and heads lowered, they commence a series of pro- 
digious springs and bounds, a beautiful sight to behold. The old black 
buck, having first taken care to complete his select party by driving 
them together and in doing so gallantly facing the danger, generally 
follows last of all, and if the stalker is then within even a long shot, 
he should not delay, but fire at onee. Sometimes the herd, after pro- 
ceeding a short distance, slackeo their pace gradually and halt, to have 
another look at the intruder they suspect ; but more often, after bound- 
ing in. the manner I have described, they quicken their pace, settle 
down to a-Blashing gallop, and speedily disappear. Sometimes, instead 
of a noble old black buck and his twenty does or more, the sportsman 
comes across a small lot of young males : unless in want of fiesh, how- 
ever, he passes on. 
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I Ehould be afraid to say the extent of ground I have heard on good 
authority that an antelope has been known to cover at a single bound, 
but it was something wonderful, and almost pa^t belief, and tbe African 
term ' spring buck ' might with justice be applied to our epecifa. And 
this reminds me that I have seen it stated that the Sasin or Indian 
antelope is to be found iu certain parts of Africa : it is a mistalie, for the 
animal is found in Asia only, and I believe is restricted to Hindustan, 
though I am not positive about Persia. 

When at full speed the pace of this creature surpasses that of any 
quadroped with which I am acquainted, and only under most excep- 
tional circumstances is an unwounded, full-gipwn buck ever pulled down 
by greyhounds. I have seen the attempt made over and over again, 
hundreds of times I might say, bnt never once with success. On the 
plains of our North-Western Provinces, or in the Deccau, I do not 
believe it to be possible, but on heavy sand or boggy ground, occa- 
sionally (especially in the rains, when blown out with grass and out of 
condition], a buck may be run down. This antelope trusts almost en- 
tirely to sight for protection, tliough doubtless the sense of smell also 
in some measure warns it of danger, and the size of ears which nature 
has bestowed shows also that the sense of hearing must be keen. 

Single bucks are usually, I think, easier to stalk successfully than 
several collected together. If the sportsman finds a herd on the alert, 
andlikely to take to flight before he is able to get within riQe shot, it is 
a good plan for him to drop behind a bush or clump of grass, and let 
his syce advance leading, his horse, not going too close, however, but 
simply di-awing off the attention of the game, and thus enabling his 
master to make a successful stalk from another direction. I have 
practised this manoeuvre successfully many a time. 

The animal, if taken when young, is easily reared and becomes 
quite tame ; but a buck, as he gets old, and his horns grow, is a trou- 
blesome and daugerous pet. Irememberagrasscutter at Benares being 
badly hurt, and a syce at Mozuffemugger, lying asleep on a charpoy (or 
native bedstead), was killed by a tame buck ggring him iu the side, for 
no apparent reason, and it was siipposed in play. 

At certain times of the year, about January and Febraary, when the 
rutting seaAon begins, the bucks may constantly be seen in pairs fighting, 
with their heads down and horns locked, pushing one another backwards 
and forwards. When thus engaged there is a good opportunity to make 
a rapid stalk in. I once got within thirty paces of a pair fighting in the 
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mannor just described, not on tlie open plain, bat in the bed of wbafc 
had been a jheel or patch of water. The lake was now dry, and the 
mud at the bottom caked hard, and covered aU over with cracks ; and 
here, quite hj themaelvea, these two champions were occupied in a 
desperate duel. There was afrin^ of grass and rushes skirting the edge 
of the hollow pool, which I took advantage of, and, creeping np within 
close range, 1 knocked one over dead with the right barrel, and so severelj 
wounded the other with the left that he went but a short distance. 

When a buck has triumphed over an adversary and put him to flight, 
he generally follows up his success, and chases him all over the 
country ; and I have more than once got capital shots by hiding and 
waiting till the pair passed within range. I have on three occasions 
dropped black bucks, seemingly stone dead, but only stonned for a few 
seconds by the ballet striking one of the horns. On two occasions the 
animals recovered themselves and made off. But once, near Agra, I 
bagged a very fine buck only struck on one horn by the bullet. I was 
out with a brother officer shooting quail ; we had marked down a num- 
ber of birds in a narrow strip of sugar-cane, and as the can^s were too 
high and thick to walk through, and at the same time see to shoot, 
we placed ourselves on either side of one end of the patch and directed 
our beaters to commence at the other, form line, and walk towards us. 
I had brought my rifle with me, and a lad was standing close behind 
with the weapon over his shonlder. Almost immediately after the 
heaters had begun to drive the patch, I heard some animal come 
rushing through the cane towards us. and immediately changed my ■ 
gun for the rifle, fully expecting to see an old boar break cover; bat 
presently out bounded a splendid buck, with his horns carried well 
back over his shoulders. He came past at a great pace. Aiming well 
in fi^nt of the ahpulder, I fired, when be fell to the shot, apparently 
quite dead. I reloaded, and then, in company with my friend, 
who bad left bis post to have a look at the game, walked slowly up. 
By the time we had come within a few yards of the antelope, he began 
to show signs of life, twice managed to raise himself on his knees, and 
fell back again. Instead of firing another shot, as I should have done, 
I put luy rifle down and drew my hunting-knife ; by that time he had 
gained his feet and was staggering away. I ran after bim ; he still 
further recovered himself, and it was only by a great effort that I suc- 
ceeded in seizing him by a hind leg ; he dragged me several yards, 
but at length I dropped my knife and got hold of the other leg, and JQst 
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as I did so, one of the beaters, with a tretnendouBly thick bamboo-lathi, 
or long club, in his hand, came to toy assistance, and struck the pool 
back a blow on the back of the head, that dropped it on the spot. 
On examination we found tbe mark of the lead about two iuchea from 
where the horns join the skull. 

I have seen a buck with one horn wanting', the missing one having 
been knocked off its head by a bullet from the rifle of a brother officer. 
This animal, a particularly fine one, escaped, and we repeatedly saw him 
afterwards ; but he had learnt a good lesson, and was so cunning, keep- 
ing out in the centre of a vast plain, that there was no chance of getting 
a shot at him again. During the heat of the day, antelopes often retire 
into grass or bush jungle and lie down ; at such times they will crouch 
very closely indeed. One day I had marked down a floriken in a clump 
of grass, and had walked the patch through twice without flushing the 
bird. The third time I beat it, a black buck jumped np from under my 
very feet. Such a shot coald hardly be resisted, and a charge of No. 5, 
at the back of the head, turned him over like a rabbit. Often when 
bird-shooting I have been startled by these animals suddenly jumping 
up in close vicinity.' 

When at Allyghur I once shot flve bucks in a day, which was just 
four too many, and any tolerably steady rifle shot, by continually 
hunting the creatures, might have made a very large bag in that 
district; but though now and then I hke having a day at antelopes, it 
13 not a sport I am partial to, simply because there is so little diffi- 
culty in being successful. It is a pity to kill too many of such noble 

creatures. My Commandant, Colonel S d, a giant Nimrod, was a 

great slayer of bucks ; and, if I remember rightly, once, in a single day, 
killed eleven. However, if we had not shot a good many, I don't know 
how the villagers could have esisted ; the crops were often fed quite 
elose off by hundreds of antelopes during the night. Moreover, our 
men were only too glad to get the flesh of those we shot, so none was 
wasted. The flesh is, in my opinion, at the best of times only tolerable, 

' I am not aware that the commou Indian antelope has any call or alarm hiss, to 
mm its comrades of approaching danger. \\'ben travelling by night and passigg through 
B black-huck country, I have heard the ma'.ea grunting close to tie high road, and 
when a buck is pajing court to the ladies of his harem, with note in the air and tail 
on eod he udles up to aome one of his favourites and accoats her with a deep, hoarse grunt. 
When struck by a bullet the huck also sometimes utters a harsh lellow— if it can be 
BO called— and generally this is the sign of a severe wound. 
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and not to be compared to mntton. At certain periods of the year, how- 
ever, the aaddk of an old buck is well worth keeping. Black buck 
hams are also excellent when properly cured, and in flavour much re- 
semble the mutton hams of Scotland. 

It is astonishing how soon after their birth the young of this ante- 
lope are able to Follow their parents, and in a few weeks distance any 
but Bwift dogs. The old doe cunningly hides her fawn when very 
young, hovering about in the vicinity. Many, however, fall a prey to 
wolves, jackals, foxes, eagles, and pariah dogs ; the latter especially 
are very destructive to young antelopes. These village curs turn out 
in gangs, and systematically hunt through patches of cover, snapping up 
the young of antelopes, hares, &c. Infested S£ the couutry is with ver- 
min of all kinds, the wonder is that many more do not fall victims. 

In some districts antelopes are driven into nets and numbers de- 
stroyed, but this is not a general practice among the natives. As was 
natural when the railway was first made through the North- Western 
Provinces, the herds of antelopes grazing in the plains through which 
the line passed, were frightened out of their lives by the snorting iron 
horse. They, however, soon got quite accustomed to the noise and 
rattle of a passing train ; and recently, when travelling through the 
Meorut and Allyghur districts, I saw large herds reclining quietly on 
the grass, and although the train passed within a few hundred yards of 
them, they did not even take the trouble to rise to their feet. My 

Commandant, Colonel 8 d, shot bucks several times from off an 

engine, between Toondia and Koel, when the line was being made. 

It is a common practice for sportsmen, especially young shikaries, 
to blaze away at herds of antelopes, on flat, level plains with long- 
range riSes, quite regardless of villages in the distance, their bullets 
ricochetting among poor people cutting their crops or cultivating 
their fields, or tending herds of cattle that are in the line of fir« 
I need hardly remark on the danger of such recklessness. I have 
known natives on three different occasions struck with bullets fired 
by too eager sportsmen ; two of these unfortunates died from their 
wounds ; one, a poor woman, was killed on the spot. Natives, when 
cutting % crop, are in the habit of squatting down, so that often their 
heads are below the level of the standing com ; and many a time I 
have been horrified, after taking a shot I thought safe enough, to 
see numerous black heads bob up, startled by the whizz of the bullet. 
Latterly I used nothing but rifie shells on these level plains, which 
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mitigated the danger to a great extent; for on making a diIbs the 
shell exploded on the ground, and the lead beibg blown into several 
irregular pieces, flew but for a short distance. It is the long, thin, 
solid, conical bullets — which spin across the plains for great distances 
— that are so unsafe. This description of bullet, moreover, so often 
fired from small-bore riBes, is most unauited for shooting black buck. 
1 have already mentioned how very tenacious of life the animal is; 
and on being struck by one of these small bullets, unless bit in a 
vital part, even when it passes right through the body, although 
the wound may be eventually mortal, as is usually the case, the animal 
is often capable of galloping many miles and escaping, only to be 
torn to pieces by jackals. Now bad this same animal been struck 
by au express bullet or rifle shell, exactly in the same spot, he would 
probably have dropped in his tracks or been bagged at any rate with- 
out much trouble. 

In the hot season, antelopes generally visit pools of water or rivers 
twice a day to drink and a shot may be got at them by lying in wait, 
for they nearly always follow the same path backwards and forwards. 
Once, in the Lnllutpore district, I caught a herd returning from water, 

and made a satisfactory right and left. We, that is, myself and H 3, 

of the police, had come in from a march about 12 o'clock in the hot 
weather of 1871, and had sat down to breakfast in our shirt sleeves, our 
tenta being pitched under a clump of trees on the banks of the Dassauu ; 
presently a chuprassie came running in with news that he had just 
seen a herd of ' Haran ' or antelopes come down the opposite bank of 
the river, only a few hundred yards from our tenta. We were abort of 
provisions, so catching up our liEes, ran out just as we were ; on 
peeping down from the high bank of the river we saw some twenty or 
thirty antelopes drinking about 100 yards farther up on the opposite side. 
' We hastily formed a plan : I was to cross over by some stepping-stones 
below, concealed from view by a carve in the river, climb op the op- 
posite bank, and by a detour come round to a patch of bushes just 

above the spot where the creatures were. H s was to take a shot 

from his side when I bad reached my post, and probably I should get 
a chance as the animals made off. The plan succeeded exactly as we 

expected. H a fired across ; the herd ascended the bank by a steep 

path, and came past me within a dozen yards. One I rolled over 
directly he appeared on the top of the bank, and a second, as he 
passed at full speed, fell to a shot from the left barrel. 
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During the rainy season of 1864 a white buck was reported to hare 
been seen on some plains a few miles from Allyghur. The poor 
brute had been driven from the Etah district, where naturally the an- 
usaal and unlucky colour of his coat drew attention to him in par- 
ticular ; he was lame, probably from a rifle bullet ; and exceedingly 
wary, as well he might be. I liad a good look at him through a pair 
of glasses on one occasion. He evidently was rather an old buck, but his 
coat, though much lighter than usual, was not white ; and it turned 
out when he was shot, some time after I had seen him, that his skin 
was mangy and ill-conditioned, which accounted for his unusual appear- 
ance at a distance. Natives, especially Holy Brahmins, often asked 
me for buck skins. They ase them for saying their prayers on. 

All antelopes have eye-pita, or the infraorbital sinus, more or less 
developed; but in the black buck this hollow gland below the eye is 
very large, and when ai'gry or excited the animal opens it wide. I 
noticed this at Allahabad : we bad a tame buck tied to a peg in the 
compound, and one day a greyhound attacked the creatare, or, at any 
rate, stood barkdng opposite bim. The antelope lowered his horns, and 
it was then that I noticed this eye-pit distended in the manner I have 
described. When stuffing heads and removing the skin from the face 
in which there is a hollow in the skull, where the gland, abont the 
size of a small chestnut, rests, I have noticed a strong, unpleasant smell 
arising from the eye-pit, and also a thick fluid discharge from it. I 
have never been able to come to a satisfactory conclusion, not being a 
good enough naturalist, to say for certain what nse this gland is to 
the creature. 

The reader probably is aware that no true follower of the prophet 
(Mahomed) can ever eat the flesh of any living creature — except of a 
fish, which they say has been already ' hallalcd ' by the Creator — that has 
not been despatched by himself or one of his creed. ' Hal lal kama * 
the operation is termed by the Mafaomedang ; and while the knife ia 
being used at the throat of the unfortunate animal, it ia necessary, 
while the victim is yet alive, to pronounce the word ' Bismillab,' or 
* In the name of God,' and the flesh is then rendered fit for food ; bat 
an animal that has once breathed its last before being despatched by 
the knife is ' Haram ' or unlawful, and of no use whatever to a Ma- 
homedan. This rule, however, ie by no means strictly kept or acted 
upon. 

Often when stationed at Allyghur, and starting for a day's black- 
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buck sfaooting, I took one or two of my eervaots out with me to carry 
home an antelope for their own dinners, if fortune favoured us. I 
made a practice of giving the slain animals alternately to Hindoos 
and Mafaomedans, to prevent jealousy or ill-feeling between the two 
Beets. When it was the turn of the Mussulman to receive a buck, my 
'bheestie' (water-carrier) generally accompanied me with his knife to 
perform the * Hal lal ; ' his name was Khan Mahomed, and be was a 
very good servant, and was looked upon as a genuine follower of the 
prophet. Nevertheless, not once or twic?, but I might say over a dozen 
times, I have been amused at the cunning displayed by this man, and 
the eaay manner with which he broke tlirongh the laws- of hia reli- 
gion as laid down in the Eoran. If I fired at a buck, and the 
ball happened to strike it in the head or neck, so that it dropped dead 
on the spot, the flesh was ipso facto rendered nnfit for a Mahomedaa, 
as already explained ; but my bheestie was not in the habit of being 
too particular on this point, so long as he imagined that I was ignorant 
as to the true state of afiairs, and had not observed that 'the antelope 
dropped lifeless. He would often run ap and, in spite of the buck 
being stone dead, cut the animal's throat, and pronounce the ' Bismillah,' 
as if everything waa quite correct and in form. If, however, I walked 
forward, and there could be no doubt that I must have perceived the 
true state of affairs — frith -a sigh he would remark ' Kismat-kee-bat ' 
(' It is fate '). So, to prevent any difficulty of this kind, when I had an 
idea that a buck had fallen dead, I loitered behind and pretended to 
be occupied in re-loading, all the time, however, watching the Khan's 
movements. With a glance over his shonlder, to make sure that I was 
not observing him too closely, he would commence hacking at the dead 
animal's throat, and muttering, at the same time, the authorised prayer. 
When I was yet a ' Griffin,' and stationed at Agra many years ago, 

I incurred the displeasure of my Commandant, Colonel S d, through 

quite unintentionally leading astray one of the Mahomedan native 
officers of the regiment, a sturdy little Soubahdar, whose name I 
cannot recall to mind, but with whom I waa on good terms. In those 
times I was unacquainted with the religious customs and ways of 
the natives, having hitherto been attached to European corps. One 
day I had been out with my rifle and shot two ravine deer, and with 
my own hand put the animals out of their misery in the usual manner 
with my hunting-knife. On i-eturning to our encampment I sent 
one of the prizes with my comp1ic:ents to mj friend the Soubahdar, 
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who accepted the present without asking any queBtions — for very good 
reasons of his own, I suspect — how the animal had come to its end. 
That evening at mess I casually informed mj Commandant how I had 

disposed of one of the ravine hucks. Colonel S d inquired if they 

had been ' Hal lalled.' ' Oh, yes,' I innocently made answer, ' for I 
performed the operation myself.* I remember that I received a severe 
lecture for my pains, for my commanding ofScer was exceedingly par- 
ticular in matters of this kind. He tuld me that I was not fit to com- 
mand a * naick (corporal) and four.' 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE CHIKAR.\n, ob INDIAN GAZELLE (OaztHa Senneltu-). 



I never nura'd a dear gazelle, 

To glnd )ue with its soft black eye, 

But when it came to know me well 

And love me, it was sure to die.— ZnHa RookA. 



This beautiful and harmless creatnre is very common in certain 
localities of India, bnt not nearly so widespread over the country as 
the black back. Its prominent, soft, dark eye proclaims it at once as 
belonging to the genns Gazelle. The average height of four fine 
bncks measured at Jhansie, was as nearly as possible two feet. Extreme 
length about fonr feet. The general colour of the coat is pale reddish- 
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brown bnt some are macb lighter in tint than others, more of a sandy 
hue, and exactly resembling in shade the desert conntrj so often the 
favoarite hannt of the animal itself. The chest, belly, and part 
between hind quarters, are white. There is a dark brown mark 
OQ the faoe, extending from the comer of the eye to the comer of 
the month ; also a dark mark on the bridge of the nose ; remainder 
of foce, light brown. Old animals are often qnite grizzled from age 
on the apper part of the face. Tail, long and black. Ears, long in 
proportion to the size of the animal ; open, and pointed. The 
limbs are slender in the extreme. Both sexes have horns; those of 
the mole generally average about eleven or twelve inches in length. 
Prom over a hundred backs that I have shot at diflferent times, only one 
pair measured over fourteen inches : it was a splendid pair, and reached 
foorteen and a third inches. 

Like the black back, the horns of the Indian gazelle vary much 
in curve, divergence, and thickness. 

The gazelle of Syria, Arabia, and other eonntries of Western Asia 
(^Antiiape Dorcas), thongh much resembling the Indian ohikarah in 
general appearance, has yet one or two peculiarities in the shape and 
curve of the boms, sufBcient to distinguish it from the latter. The 
horns of the male Dorcas Gazelle are considerably curved, slope back 
over the neck of the animal, and curve inwards at the tips ; whereas 
those of the buck chikarah are straighter, and have little slant to the 
rear, but rise nearly erect from the summit of the forehead. 

I have two fine pairs of ravine bucks* horns ; the rings are twenty- 
one in number, and the horns are three-and-three-quarter inches 
apart at the tips ; on the other are nineteen rings, and they are very 
nearly the same distance from tip to tip. The points of the first, 
however, curve forward more than those of the second. 

The female resembles her mate very mach in colour, but is smaller ; 
and her horns are quite different in shape and size. I have a fine pair ; 
they are six-and-a-quarter inches in length, which is unusually long. 
One horn often differs from the other in carve. They do not incline 
so much forward as those of the buck, and they are also much closer, 
within an inch apart at the points in this particular specimen.' 

The little ravine deer is a regular buah-loviug antelope, and much 
resembles a wild goat in its appearance and habits ; hence the name of 

' See figures at tlie head of this chapter. 
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'goat antelope' in some parts of the country. It roams in email herds 
on broken gronnd, eapecially on the sides of lai^ rivers, where the 
hanks are high and much broken up into ravines and gnllies. In 
Bundetkand, the chikarah is far more common than the black buck, 
especially in the Jhansie district, where I have seen more gazelles, 
and in larger herds, than anywhere else. They frequent low hills 
covered with bush and grass, especially in the neighbourhood of culti- 
vation. The chikarfih, as regards feeding on the crops of the natives, 
is not so mischievous as the common antelope. It prefers various kinds 
of weeds to young corn, and I hare often observed it browsing on 
the young leaves of various bushes, such as the acacia ; it feeds 
later than the common antelope, and is of a more restless disposition. 
In former years there were great numbers within a few miles of 
Agra, on the banks of the Jumna. I shot over forty in that neigh- 
bourhood in the cold weather of 1863. In the Sanger and Jubbulpore 
country this graceful little creature abounds, also in Rewah and Bandah; 
in Gwalior and Lullui^re the animal is often found, and generally in 
dry, bumt-up ravines, frequently far away from water. I have never 
met with it, nor do I believe the chikarah inhabits Bengal, Assam, 
Sylhet, Cachar, or any part of the Eastern frontier. 

Stalking ravine deer is a favourite amusement among English 
sportsmen, I myself much prefer the sport to shooting black buck. 
The country inhabited by the former is generally undulating and broken, 
and there is not the sameness of the dead level plain on which herds 
of the common antelope roam. Moreover, where much hunted, the 
little chikarah becomes exceedingly difficult to approach, and the 
sportsman to be successful will have to work hard to obtain a shot. 
When he does get a chance, it is a small mark to aim at. I have 
already spoken of the extraordinary tenacity of life shown by the gazelle, 
more so than by any creature I have ever met with, not excepting 
even the common antelope. It is very swift, far too much so for 
any description of dog; and does not bound like the common ante- 
lope. The females are more numerous than the males, but not to the 
same extent as with the Sasin species. I once counted twenty-three 
in one herd near Jhansie ; to see so many together, however, was ex- 
ceptional, though it was not unusual in a day's sport to come across a 
herd of ten or twelve ; nowhere but in the Jhansie district have I 
seen so many collected together. 

Like other antelopes, the little ravine deer has many enemies besides 
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man. One day, when out with my rifle, I ooticed an old femald 
gazelle, with a fawn, stamping her feet, and erery now and then 
making that peculiar ' hisa ' which is the alarm-note of the animal. 
II waa not I that was the cause of her terror, for I had passed close to 
her only a few minntes before, and she seemed to understand by my 
manner that I meant no harm. No, there wiu something else. I 
turned bock, and on looking down a ravine close by, saw a crafty wolf 
attempting a stalk on the mother and young one. I tried to cut the 
rascal off; but he was very wide-awake and made off, a bullet sent 
after liioi only quickening his pace. 

Another day, at Agra, a pair of jackals joined in the chase of a 
wounded buck, an account of which may perhaps interest the reader. 
Harly one morning in February 1863, I had crossed the Jumna by the 
bridge of hoatfl, and having ridden a couple of miles up the side of 
the railway, turned off to the right, making for the banks of the 
river, where I knew chikarah were to be found, although only three 
miles from, and in sight of, the Taj Mahal and the city of Agra. I 
had left the fort before dawn of day, and reached my ground just as 
the sun rose above the horizon. Within half an hour I got two shots, 
and bflgged a young buck feeding in a field ; then a long three hours 
with no luck, although several chikai'ah were seen. On the way back 
to where I had left my horse under a tree, a fine buck suddenly 
jumped up out of a nullah, and scrambled np the opposite hank : just 
OS he reached the level plain above a ball from my rifle struck him. It 
was aimed for the shoulder, but took effect too far back; he fell, but 
recovered himself, and made off; my second shot, a very bad chance, 
missed. Having reloaded, I followed him up; for some time I kept 
him in sight, but at length came to a mass of ravines, and was just too 
late, on rounding a corner, to see which one he had taken. I had 
then to trust to the spoor, and fi>llowed the tiny footprints of the 
poor little creature for several hundred yards. Presently, on coming 
out into more open ground, I waa surprised to see a pair of jackals in 
front, with their noses down, evidently fullowing the same chase that 
I was engaged in. Instesvd of sticking to the spoor, I now kept the 
pair in view until I lost sight of them ; but having again taken 
up the tracks of the wounded chikarah and advanced about two 
hundred yards or so, I suddenly, on rounding a comer, came upon 
the jackals worrying the unfortunate creature, which they had 
already mucli torn. On hearing my steps and looking up, they slunk 
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off sulkily, and haying retired aboat fifty yards, sat down, &s if not yet 
deepairing of obtaining a share in the spoil. I was very nearly tempted 
to take a shot, hnt thren a atone at them instead, and they speedily 
disappeared. Tbey evidently, from their lair among the nullahs, had 
seen the chikarah come past, and observed his tottering steps ; -or, still 
more'likely, had smelt hia blood and followed him up. 

I have already alluded to the extraordinary speed of the black buck. 
The little chikarah, in proportion to hia size, is hardly less swift of 
foot ; and, moreover, the rocky broken^ ground which he frequents 
favours his escape from greyhounds, and makes it difficult, often im- 
possible, for the horseman to follow him. 

^ have never been stationed in our Northern Punjab, but havo 
been informed that the natives in that part of the country are in the 
habit of hunting the raviue deer with dogs (often Persian greyhounds), 
assisted by a lai^e kind of falcon. The latter so hinders the progress 
of the gazelle by striking it in the face with its wings and tnlons, 
and persisting in stooping at it, that the animal becomes perplexed, 
and makes so many turns to avoid the one enemy, that at length he 
falls into the jaws of the other. Jerdon describes this mode of hunt- 
ing aa follows : ' The gazelle is occasionally hunted by dogs with the aid 
of the Saker falcon {FaUo Cherrug), which strikes the antelope on the 
head and confuses it, so that the dogs come up and catch it. Without 
this aid dogs have very little chance, though now and then I have known 
one pulled down.* 

Once only have I seen a ravine deer run down by a greyhound, and 
then the. course was not a fair one. It happened thus. One eveniug 
dnring the rains at Jhansie, in company with two friends, I started 
for a walk across country; one of my companions had a fine English 
greyhound following him. We had proceeded only a short distance 
when our attention was drawn to a female chikarah coming towards 
us at a rapid pace. As she pasned, I remarked to my friends that, by 
her distressed appearance, I was certain she had been recently hunted. 
Presently our greyhound caught sight of her and gave chase. We 
followed aa fast as we could run, and after two or three doubles the 
hound pulled her down. While we were examining the game, a remark- 
ably fine old doe, with an extra long pair of homs, three dogs came in 
sight, and, hunting by scent, approached 'us with their tongues hanging 
out of their mouths; they also had evidently had a long run. In 
another five minutes a man dressed in white, also running, came in 
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sight, followed bjr two others. We called out to them, and the men, 
three British soldiers, told us that when looking for hares on the 
sides of a range of hills fnlly three miles off, they had put up the 
chikarah, and that their doga had gone after her. They were pleased 
enough when we made over to them the old doe, and, slinging her on 
to a pole, ma^e their way in the direction of the barracks. 

The chikarah is as-easily tamed as the common antelope; they are 
favoutite pets, and become strongly attached to those who rear and 
feed them. I have seen tame ones driven out with a herd of goats 
to graze, and never attempt to make their escape. It is not at all 
unusual to find the wild gazelles feeding close to, sometimes almost 
mingling with, herds of goats, when the latter have been driven out to 
pasture. Native shikaries use the horn of a buck chikarah to hold their 
precious supply of gunpowder, with a simple cork at the mouth of the 
horn, and slung round the neck. 

I once shot a fine female ravine deer, with a splendid pair of 
horns, the unnsnal length of which has already been mentioned. Poor 
thing! her fine horns were the cause of her destruction. I had been 
out all day shooting near a place called Bubeena, in the Jhansie dis- 
trict, and was returning late in the evening, when, within half a 
mile of the end of my jonrney, and nearly dark, the alarm hiss of a 
chikarah drew my attention. On looking up to my right, I could see, 
clear a^inst the sky, still lightened where the sun had set, what I 
thought was a buck chikarah, for it had a longish pair of horns. I 
fired, the animal dropped dead, with a rather lucky shot through 
the. throat, and on going up I found that I bad killed a very old doe, 
with the remarkable pair of horns which I yet retain. 

The chikarah, as also the common antelope and nU>gai, all the tribe 
in fact, have the habit of leaving their dung in certain spota. I cannot 
explain the reason of this. The rutting season is towards the end of the 
cold weather, and the female drops her young about April, I think. 
Like all antelopes, the eyesight of the chikarah is very acute, and the 
animal ia perpetually on the watch against danger. It, however, 
appears to be gifted with only a moderate sense of hearing, and still 
less so of smell. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

THE FOUR-HORNED ANTELOPE {7'etraaeroi QaadiwrHii). 



Ha. ftiry atep and glorious eye 

May glance in tameless tranaport by,— Biron. 



This peculiar little animal, the most remarkable among our ludiani 

autelopeB, is hj no means common. I have seen it occasionally, but in 

small numbers, in the Lullutpore jungles, where I managed to shoot ' 

four fine bucks ; I have also observed it near Diharo and in oue or two 

other places in the Jhansie district, also on the banks of the Scinde 

river in Gwalior; I again met with it in Philibheet. It also inhabits 

the low hills and valleys of the Sewalik, but never ascends the Himalayas. 

I was very anxious to procure a specimen from the latter district, for 

— whether fancy or not, I am unable to say — it struck me that the colour 

of the animal in Bohilkund and the Dhoon differed from that of those 

1 had met with in Gwalior ; it was more of a yellowish tint. I was, 

however, unsuccessful in my attempts to procure one. Those I shut in 
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Bundelkund were of a light grey or brown, and aa nearly the size of the 
chikarah as possible. 

One day I brought ia a buck of each species, and on comparing 
them we found the measarementa were within a trifle of being the same. 
' The chouaingha,' as the nntires call the four-horned deer — weighed 
slightly heavier than the gazelle. The body was rather thicker, and 
the legs shorter, both measured about the same from the nose to 
the root of horns, taking the front or smaller pair of the four-horned 
variety, viz. four-and-a-half inches. The second and longer pair of 
horns were two iuchea further back, almost on the crown of the head, 
smooth, black, and eharp-pointed. The foremost horns of the best 
specimen I procured were an inch and a half in length, and situated 
almost between the eyes; the hindermost three and a thii-d inches ; but 
theae mRatturementa, I believe, are above an average length. Only the 
male has horns. 

The face of the four-homed antelope is uniform grey, without the 
dark markings on bridge of nose, or between the eye and corner of 
mouth, as in the chikarah, nor are the eyes of the former eo prominent, 
beautiful, and soft as those of the latter. Moreover, the ears are some- 
what shorter, and the tail coneiderably so ; the latter is of a red colour. 
In length the animal measures about three feet, and ratber less than two 
feet in height. The whole shape of the head of the four-horned antelope 
much resembles that of the gooral (Himalayan .chamois), except that the 
forehead of the former projects in an oval form, somewhat resembling 
that of a sheep. The hair is much longer and coarser than that of the 
chikarah or black buck, there is less white on the under part of the 
body, and the animal is altogether less elegant in form than the gene- 
rality of antelopes. 

The four-homed antelope wlien hopping along the side of a hill, 
has often reminded me very forcibly of the gooral; when put up it 
makes a dash forward till concealed by the cover, halts a moment to 
listen, then again runs forward. We cunie across it generally in the 
hot weather, when beating for samber on the dried-up, rocky, high 
grounds of LuUutpore, where covered with low bushes and thicket, with 
here and there clumps of grass. 1 saw novcr more than four together, 
and, generally speaking, only a pair. 

The animal has a habit when running of holding its head low, 
like the paxah and kakur, and the pace at afarting ia like that of the 
musk deer, not a trot, but a bounding leap, and seldom very fast. When 
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lying in wait over pools of water, I seldom saw this aDimal come to 
drink ; we often found it in the hot weather on the bnmt-up arid flats, 
far distant from water. The four-homed deer has been called cbikarah 
by several writers, but this is an undoubted mistake. The females, I 
have noticed, are more numerous than the males. It is called 'Bher' 
as well as ' Chousiogha ' in some parts by natives. The call of the 
animal is a quick, short snort, something like that of the cbikarah, but 
at the same time easily distinguishable from the alarm hiss of the 
latter. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE SURROW, OR FOREST GOAT {Nemorhadut bubalina). 



Fw from the hnnfer'a rage secitre they lie, 

Oloae in the rock, not fated yet to die— 7%« Iliad. 



Dmceiptioit, 



A powerful, though aoroewhat awkwardly buUi, animal. 

Extreme Length. — About 5 feet; tomelimes a few inches more. 

He^ht.—Si to Si feet. 

Horn*. — Black, ringed at the base, smooth above, taper to a sharp point, and curb's 
bMkwarda from near the crest of the head. The horns in character much resemble those 
of gooral, but are etouter and altogether laiger. Average length about 9 or 10 inches. 
The finest pair that I hate seen reached 13} inches. Both sexu have horns much alike 
in appearance. 

ZiniA(.~Yery stout and muscular. 

Fett. — large. 

Tail. — Short, and rather bushy. 

CtAour. — Varies considerably : some reddiBh-brown, others more of a greyish tint 
Head, rather coarse, dark on the top ; chin white ; ears rather large and open, white 
inude. A coarse bristly mane of dark hair runs down the neck, and a dark s^pe down 
centre of back. Lower parts whitish. 

The female ie of a paler tint than the male, and not ^inte so stoutly formed ; but the 
Eexee are eo very umilar In general appearance, that it is almost impossible to distinguish 
them, eyen at a very moderate distance.' 



This extraordinar; species of moaatuin antelope, tbongfa much BongHt 
after by English sportsmen, and still more so by nartire shikaries, is jet 
tolerably abundant in the middle and lower ranges of the HimalayaB, 
from Cashmere to Nepaul, and probably still further to the eastward. 
I did not once come across or see traces of the animal in the .Bbootan 
hills, though gerow anil kaknr were plentiful, nor so far as Jamaware 
does it inhabit tho Cossyah or Jyuteah ranges. 
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The sorrow seldom ascends mountains of great elevation, bat 
prefers those of a medium altitude. I have rarelj met with it on 
ranges exceeding 10,000 feet in height. On the other hand it does not, 
as far as I have observed it, descend to the very lowest bluffs and spurs, 
and never inhabits the Terai, or forests at the base of the hills. 

With the exception, perhaps, of the little musk deer, the surrow is 
the most solitary of all Himalayan large game. I have seldom even 
seen a pair at one time ; and once only, during my many wanderings, 
three together. ThishappenednearMussooriein 1869. I was returning 
late one evening, when a rolling stone on the opposite side of the Valley 
I was descending arrested my attention, and, on looking across, I saw 
three snrrows, two old animals and one young one, standing in a group 
and eyeing our movements from the edge of a patch of thicket, Irom 
which they, doubtless, had just before come out to graze ; unfortunately 
they were out of shot, and though I searched everywhere for them the 
following morning, I could not discover their retreat. 

Occasionally a surrow is shot by an English sportsman, but owing 
to the extreme vigilance and cunning of the animal, and its invariable 
habit of remaining hidden throughout the day in almost inaccessible 
spots, and amidst the densest cover, few, comparatively speaking, are 
brought "to bag. 

It is an animal exceedingly tenacious of life. I have known s surrow 
severely wounded in two places baffle its pursuers and make good its 
escape. It frequents very steep, rocky slopes, where the cover is thick, 
especially in the neighbourhood of landslips. It has been described by 
Adams as a ' stupid animal,' but such is not my experience ; on the 
contrary, I have always found the creature wary in the extreme, difficult 
to approach, and seldom found on open ground, with the chance of a 
clear shot ; but, generally speaking, standing in some deep ravine, on 
the side of the mountains, in the midat of a mass of Ringall bamboos, 
or some similar thicket, where it was impossible to approach him un- 
heard ; and jost as you are in the very thickest part of the cover, a 
shrill, snorting kind of whistle, followed by a crash, and clattering of 
stones, tells yon that he is oC This has happened to me I might say 
dozens of times. 

Late one evening in October 1863, just as it was getting dark, and 
my tent yet several miles below, I was descending the side of a steep 
khnd, in a pelting torrent of rain, sliding and slipping at every step, 
when I was suddenly startled by the shrill alarm note of a surrow, 
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apparently quite close to me. The wlijetle wae repeated a second time, 
bat the thicket was so deose I could see nothiug. At last, after 
straining my eyes for some time, I made oat the head and neck of 
the brute, glowering at me through the bashes. Aiming about a foot 
lower for his shoulder, I drew the trigger of my old two-groOTe, 
but the cap snapped, and te my disgust the same thing happened with 
the left barrel ; still the animal never moved. Hastily pricking the 
nipples with a coarse needle, which one of my companions palled out of 
his blanket and thrust into my hand, I had just got fresh caps on, when 
the patienoe of the aurrow was exhausted, and away he bolted down 
the hUl. 

In some parts of Kumaon the Batires erroneously call this animal 
' Thar.' I only once attempted dining off a piece of sorrow, and the 
experiment was never again repeated, for the meat was tough and 
strong-flavoured. Of late years another variety has been discovered near 
the sources of the Barhampooter. Jerdon names it ' The Takin,' and 
remarks, ' It haa something of the aspect ofthegna of Africa.' I regret 
to say that I have never seen it, not even the skin or horns, and conse- 
quently am Quable to furnish any information as to its ways and habits. 
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CHAPTER SXVn. 
TIIE GOORAL, or HIMALAYAN CHAMOIS (A^nwAtwftu Goral). 



Dewription. 

The HimalsyaD chamois difTers coseideiably, both in appenrance and liabit, fiom the 
anitna] inhabiting the tnountaias of Albania and VVeatera Europe. It is rather larger, moia 
goat-like in aspect, Dot bo elegantly fonued, and is not so gregarious as the European 
chamois. Moreover, tha honu, iostMtd of projecting forward almost at right angles to the 
frontal bone, and terminating in a hook (as is the case n-ith Antilope rujncapfa), elope 
back ^m the crest of the forehead in a gradual curre : the tips are almost straight. 

Ej:treme Length. — From 4^ to 4} feet. 

Htight. — About 2\ feet^ occasionally a few inches more. 
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Moitu. — From to inolieu in iength. BImIc, round, ringed at the base, smootli 
and polisbed above, aad gracefully curviDg backwards from tbe creat of tlie forehead ; tha 
points very sliarp. ' 

JyM.— Hazel. 

Hart. — Rather pointed and erect, brown extemallj, white inside. 

X«ni(t.— Thick and muBCular. 

feet. — Large. 

Tw?.— Short. 

Oeneral Co&iir,— AboTe, deep ruBty brown, dotted with black; darker down the back 
of nack and centre of back ; lighter altogether below. Upper part of throat white. 
The coat in the winter mouths is long and rough ; the hair longer at the back of the 

The female much rere^iblea the male in colour and general appearance, no much bo 
that the sexes are uudistinguiBhabte one from the other, even at a ahort distance. The 
coat of the female is, however, of a slightly paler shade, and her boms are not, generally 
speaking, so thick at the baee as those of the male. I have often seen a temale gooral 
with two kids. 

Excepting perhaps the takur, the gooral is the ooramoneat and best 
known of any of our Himalayan quadrupeds, frequenting the grass; slopes 
and stony ridges of the lower ranges from as low as 2,000 feet up to an 
elevation of 10,000 feet. I once saw one in the Xeti valley, still higher. 
The gooral may generally be found grazing in the morning and 
towards evening on steep hills, often under pinn trees ; there are generally ■ 
one or two together, though I once counted seven in two groups on 
one hill side within a space of perhaps six or seven acres. The nature 
of the ground on which the animals are found often makes the pursuit 
of them a dangerous sport. When much hunted and bullied they resort 
ti} the sides of steep precipices, vrhere they are unapproachable ; and at 
times the hunter, if he means to get a shot at all, must walk gooral 
paths, to follow which, to anyone but a practised cragsman, is not only 
trying to the head and nerves, but hazardous in the extreme ; and often 
a single slip of the foot would precipitate him down hundreds of feet on 
to the rocks below. Occasionally these grassy slopes are covered with the 
hue needle-shaped leaves dropped from the lir-tree, which makes the 
walking still more difficult and dangerous. To anyone with a tolerable 
head and sure- foot, however, it is a charming sport, and I myself am 
never tired of a ramble after gooral. To be successful, the sportsman 
must be a steady riSe shot, and at first should not be discouraged at 
frequently missing fair chances ; for it is difficult without practice to 
judge distances with accuracy, especiaJly across valleys, w^th perhaps 
a fog rolling up between you and the object. It is a pity to fire at one 
of these animals unless it is in such a position that, if dropped.!^ a bol-, 
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let, tbe body will remain wLere it has fallen ; for if ouce it begins to 
roll down bill, gataing velocity at each turn, it will probably not be 
recovered till quite spoilt and uselesB. I have known them lost alto- 
gether, in this manner, by rolling down into some cleft where no hnman 
being could follow. 

During the day, if warm with a powerful aan, the animal lies down 
on some flat stone in the shade of overhanging rocks or bushes, perhaps 
under the stem of an old oak, from whence he can view the country 
around. When reclining motionless in the manner I have described, 
it is often most difficult to make out the creature. The sportsman 
should generally get above tbe ground he intends hunting, and every 
now and then descend and examine the slopes beneath : it is useless 
attempting to stalk from below, for the animal will be almost certain 
to discover him long before he gets within rifle shot, and with a ' hiss ' 
of alarm make off. I have sometimes got a shot by copying this alarm 
note. Once I remember, after carefully examining the side of a hill, 
above which myself and two hill-men were seated, without being able 
to find a gooral, one of the men, as we were about to leave, made a sharp 
' hiss,' very like that of the real animal, and immediately, from within 
fifty yards of us, a fine gooral sprang up. He had been hidden from our 
view by a large projecting crag. Before I conld fire a shot, he was off, 
and we did not see him again till far below out of range. 

I am not aware of -an English sportEman ever having lost his life 
when following the chase of the gooral or thai— the latter a still more 
dangerous sport — though it is not uncommon to hear of native shika- 
ries being killed by missing their footing when after these animals. 
I can call to mind three fatal accidents of the kind, and this seems 
remarkable, for as a rule the hill-men are wonderfully sure-footed and 
cautious. 

The gooral not unfrequently falls a prey to the hill leopard, and 
yonng chamois are often pounced upon when feeding unsuspecting of 
danger, and carried off by the bearded vulture or lammergeyer. 

A friend, when shooting over the Bndraj-hill, near Hnssoorie, in 
company with a well-known shikary, named Seebhoo, had his attention 
attracted by the cries of some animal in distress, and, on looking in the 
direction from whence the sound came, he saw a lammergeyer in the 
act of rising in the air, with a young gooral firmly grasped in its talons. 
He watched the ruthless bird of prey, as it soared across a deep valley, 
until it finally disappeared among some trees on the opposite side, 
where, doubtless, it had young ones waiting for their food. ^ 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 
THE THAR, OH TEHR, OB HIMALAYAN WILD QOAT (Hemitragui JitiMau). 



Peering down each precipice, the goat 
Bro wseth.— B Y roh . 



Debcription. 



Ei-irtme Lmiffth.—Ahovt 5 feet, more or less. 

JIeight.~-Si to 8J feet. 

Horn. — TriaDgular, und meeting at the base, where thej measure 9 or 10 inches in 
circumference, rising erect from the summit of the forehead, and at the same time gradu- 
all; diverging. Ihny curve gracefully bacli, and terminate in & kind of hook about 
7 inches apart. The tips of the horns are smooth, round, and sharp. Avenge length of 
horns, from 10 to 12 inches. 1 have measured a very fine pnir, which reached 18j inchea. 
The horns of old males are geneniUy much wrinkled and rough at the base. 

Limbt. — Thick and muscular. 

Feet. — Large. 
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Tott— Ealher short. 

Co/ttur.— During the winter months tte mole has a long ehd^y coat of coarse hair 
with D vAyy flaxen niaoe, fnlHag orer the neck ai^ upper part of the shoulders. General 
colour of body ; — Very dark greyish browo ; darker orer hind quarters ; legs still darker; 
'belly lighter ; face almost bUck ; eara rather amaU, of a blackiah tint ; tip of toil black. 
Alt<)gethet wanting a beard, which is remarkable, as I believe the beard to be one of the 
characteristics of the goat tribe. The male thar haa that strong unpleasant odour peculiar 
to goats. 

The female is altogether a emaUerand less strikinganinial in appearance; coat nowhere 
shaggy, and of a diftb tint ; belly, dingy white ; horns of the same shape as those of the 
male, but altogether smaller. 

This splendid wild goat is common throughout the Himalayas, in- 
habiting the central raDgea,but not nsnolly frequenting such high ground 
as the burhel.' It is more numerous and widely spread than the wild 
sheep, and iB generally found on the steep sides of precipices and 
inaccessible mountains, where to follow it is perilous in the extreme, 
and often altogether impossible. In fact, I look upon the pursuit 
of hunting the thar as the most dangerous of all hill sports. The herd is 
frequently unapproachable for a time, and the sportsman is compelled 
to wait for hours, in hopes that they may feed on to less difficult ground, 
where Ihe attempt to descend and get within rifle-shot may be feasible. 
The sport in many parts of our Himalayan range ie quite as hazard- 
ous as following the chamois among the mountains of Switzerland and 
Albania. It requires a good head and a firm foot to follow unhesita- 
tingly these wUd goats iu their native haunts ; but to a sportsman 
endowed with a moderate share of the above qualities — and that is all 
that I could ever boast of possessing — it is a charming occupation ; and 
in my opinion hnnting thar, burhel, and other really wild creatures 
among the tops of our hills, is a sport second to none. Not only is the 
chase fascinating in the extreme, but nowhere in the world, except in 
these high regions, will the hanter or traveller meet with such magnifi- 
cent views. They are far beyond my powers of description, especially 
in clear frosty weather, when the snowy range is surpassingly beautiful ; 
the climate is then glorious, the air pure and exhilarating, the sky a 
deep blue without a cloud, and as a background shows off to perfection 
the dazzling white peaks of mighty Nuuda Devi, and Dewalagiri, 

Whose head in wintry grandeur towers 
And whitens with eternal sleet, 

nearly 9,000 feet higher than the loftiest summit in Europe. There was 
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Bomething so incomparably grand and awe-inspiring aboat these superb 
SDow mountains, that I never tired of gazing at them. 

I first shot the thar in 186S, on my way back from Thibet, at a 
place called Neelap, opposite to Tappobund, in the Neti valley. On 
this occasion I sncceeded in bringing down two, one of these a splendid 
old male, fignring at the head of the chapter. Again, in 1864, 1 was 
successful in Upper Gurwhal, near a place called Beti. In 1868 I 
hunted on a range of mountains called Luggun, also in the above pro- 
vince, and again visited Neelap. That year I shot eight altogether, 
which was good sport ; and in 1669 I bagged six more over the same ' 
ground, among them three fine males. In the latter locality, which 
is within twelve or fifteen miles of a large village and camping ground 
called Ramnee, thar were very plentiful ; mostly, females and young, 
though old males were also to be found on the highest crags. I have, 
in a single day, seen upwards of a hnndred females, young males, and 
kids on these hills, and if I had chosen, could have shot many, as the 
ground was first-class for stalking, and less difficult for walking than I 
have met with anywhere in our hill ranges. 

An old male thar, of noble mien, with Sowing mane and shaggy coat, 
is a grand prize to any sportsman. These patriarchs, for the greater 
part of the year, remain separate from the females, and graze on 
much higher ground. Old males are generally found in small herds, 
but not nnfreqnently a very old fellow, as with many wild animals, is 
quite by himself. I once saw a large herd, all old males, numbering 
twenty-seven : this was at Neelap, on my first expedition to our 
Himalayas. They were on the opposite side of a deep goi^ from 
where I was, and unluckily too far off for a shot, and the whole herd 
ascended in single file in the most tantalising manner up a very steep 
precipice directly opposite to the spot from whence I was watching them. 
It was a fine and rare sight, for old males seldom congregate in such 
large numbers. 

The tops of our middle ranges, from 7,000 to 13,000 feet, which 
thar usually ft^quent, are, generally speaking, bare of forest, but broken 
up into numerous rocky ravines, nullahs, and narrow glens, sloping down 
to the brink of stupendous heights and precipices. On the banks of these 
ravines many descriptions of coarse herbs, wild rhubarb, mixed up with 
long rank grass and vegetation, flourish ; and here the early sportsman 
will find the thar feeding. 

As with hunting the burhel, gerow, bears — all our hill animals, in 
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fact — the aportsman who hopes to be euccessfal at shooting thar must 
be up and off before the Ban. The animals ia the early morning are 
occupied feeding on ground comparatively easy for walking, and can 
generally be stalked at that time of day with much leas difflcnlty 
than a few hours later. When the ana gets warm they gradually 
descend by narrow paths the faces of precipitous cliffy and steeps, 
and lie down in caves under shelving rocks or trees in perfect safety. 
The mode generally practised by sportsmen when hunting the thar, and 
by far the* surest method to lead to success is, first of all, to get above 
the ground where the animals are expected to he found grazing ; then let 
him gradually descend cautiously, and examine each ravine and rocky 
corrie, every ont-of-the-way nook and corner, till presently, if luck 
attends him, he comes across the object of his search. Before taking his 
shot the sportaman should be careful that the animal he aims at will 
not, if struck with a bullet, roll down a precipice and be spoilt or lost, 
for the thar frequent very much steeper rocks and cliffs than the 
Himalayan chamois. 1 have seen a thar fall and roll for upwards 
of 1,000 feet till brought up by a clump of trees, and naturally the 
body was then worthless, the horns broken and skin destroyed, the 
carcase having been literally dashed to pieces. 

Generally speaking, the sportsman will be able to convey a small 
tent high enough up to reach his hunting-ground in the early morn- 
ing : sometimes, however, this is impossible, and [ have often on these 
expeditions had to take up my quarters in a goat-shed or in some cave, 
protected from the wind at the entrance by bushes and boughs. These 
are not pleasant quarters, especially when recently vacated by the sheep 
and goats. Occasionally the herdsman themselves may be on the 
uplands in charge of the village flocks ; and these poor fellows, gene- 
rally speaking, are a civil, obliging class, only too glad to assist a sports- 
man and rig up quarters for him inside the walled inclosure where the 
herds are collected, and shut in at night for protection against wild 
beasts ; and, moreover, for a few pence, they will provide him with a 
howl of fresh milk morning and evening — no slight boon to a thirsty 
and wearied hunter on returning from the hills. 

At night when sitting i-ouud the log fire, as is usually the custom 
before turning in — and I have spent many a pleasant evening in this 
manner — the hunter will probably, by questioning the shepherds, glean 
some valuable information regarding the wild animals in the neighbour- 
hood, where and at what time in the day they feed, how they may be 
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got at, and so on. The shepheids themselves are oft£Q willing enough 
to accompany him next morning as guides and show the game. Thar 
and burhel get quite accustomed to tame goats and sheep, from con- 
stantly meeting with them, and unless hunted by dogs or fired at, may 
be seen feeding within a few hundred yards of the Socks and herds. 

If the hnnter means to he successful in shooting thar, he must not 
shrink from crossing over rather dangerous places now and then, 
though at the same time, if he cannot trust his head, it is foolish 
to risk his life to slay after all but a poor goat. One thing may be 
safely said, however, if his companions, probably a conple of men from 
the nearest village, or perhaps herdsmen, perceive that he trips and 
stambles, or hesitates to cross dangerous places, they wUl never take 
him to ground which they think he is unable or unfit to walk over in 
safety, however many thar there may be, for fear of an accident, and 
getting themselves into a scrape. Some of our English sportsmen 
reach perfection in walking dangerous ground, and I have known one 
or two who would cross over such perilous ledges that their shikaries 
dared not follow them. 

If unaccustomed to walking the side of a mountain in a dangerous 
part, the hunter should beware of runnihg water bdow, for nothing is 
so liable as this to turn the head. Once, on the banks of the Pindar, 
I had imprudently followed a gooral along a path often less than a 
foot wide, and on the side of an exceedingly steep cliff almost over- 
hanging the river, t was not very well at the time, and the foaming 
torrent below so affected my head, and made me feel so giddy, that 
I had to halt and turn my face to the rocky side of the precipice and 
collect my thoughts, before resuming my perilous journey. I once fell, 
by a piece of turf giving way, a distance of twenty feet, and luckily 
clutched hold of a bnsb, or might have gone down much farther ; as it 
was I was badly bruised, and could hardly move for a fortnight. 

An alpenstock about six feet long, slightly springy, and shod with 
a strong iron point at one end and rounded ofE at the other, is of great 
assistance for keeping the balance, and is also useful for either ascend- 
ing or descending. It is coming down a very steep slope that is so 
dangerous. I have often climbed witii tolerable ease up the side of a 
mountain in the morning, and yet when returning later in the day 
by the very same course have met with considerable diflSculty. In 
walking take short steps, and try always to keep the balance on the 
hindmost foot, so that should a piece of turf or a loose stone give way 
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with the other foot, you can recover yourself immediately. Never gei 
into the hahit of jampiog in your walk, and where you suspect the 
ground to be rotten, try it well with your foot before trusting your full 
weight on it. Grass shoes are excellent inventions for walking upon 
slippery rock, and your men will be able to procure or make you a pair. 
In crossing dangerous places, take your shoes and stockings off if you 
feel nervous : there is nothing like bare feet to give one confidence, 
and though the rocks will feel sharp at first, you will soon get accus- 
tomed to it. Be careful when you come to a landslip which it is 
necesaary to cross; some of these are highly dangerous, jast amass 
of stones and earth so balanced that the weight of a man's foot will 
set the whole side of the hill in motion, and likely enough bring some 
huge stones whizzing down from above. I have several times had 
this occur, and most hazardous it is. 

Thar frequent ranges of mountains exposed for months together 
to the full brunt of the monsoon, an,d consequently the very best 
ground from June to September is under a more or leas heavy down- 
pour of rain ; worse still, the hills and valleys alike are enveloped 
in thick dense fog. It is simply impossible to carry on the sport 
under such circumstances; and, speaking from experience, I would 
strongly recommend no one to attempt it. In the first place it is 
miserable work to be out in a small tent exposed to a perpetual torrent 
of rain ; everything gets damp and uncomfortable ; your guns, in spite 
of daily rubbing up, get coated with rust ; you yourself are never dry. 
The walking on the sides of the hills is abominable, not to say danger- 
ous. Perhaps the heavy clouds may lift for an hour or two in the 
forenoon, enabling you to get out for a while ; a herd of thar is then 
sighted, and you are carefully approaching them, full of hope and 
excitement, when suddenly a vile black cloud rolls up the valley, 
enveloping you in an instant, and shutting out from your gaze the 
objects of your heart's desire ; down comes the rain, and you return 
home disgusted. 

The above is no exaggerated picture, but what I have experienced 
over and over again. I havo sat for hours shivering under a dripping 
rock in the vain hope of the clouds breaking and onco more permitting 
me to take the field, till tbe iucreasing darkness has warned me that 
night was coming on, and that it was time to return to my tent. But 
enough of this ; I think I liave said sufficient to dissuade the keenest 
of sportsmen from attempting the chase of the thar during the rains. 
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1 prefer the autumn to other seasons of the year, though doubtless 
a larger bog may be made in the summer months ; bat the coata of the 
animala at this latter period are worthless, and the fema-Ies are with 
jonng. In September the weather gradually changes for the better, 
and October is a glorious month, the best of all for this spoi-t. The 
weather during that month and November is delightfully crisp and 
frosty, and as the snow falls the thar are driven lower down, and may 
be found on less iuaceessible ground than earlier in the season. 

Always give up shooting in suf&cieut time to reach your tent 
before the shades of night overtake you. I learnt a lesson in 1868 which 
I shall never forget, and took care afterwards to leave off the chase in 
plenty of time before the sun got too low. One day, in company with 
two paharies, I took the field at daylight ; and as it was the last day 
we intended remaining in that particular place, one of my men canied 
my shot-gun, to procure some moonal pheasants, which I had observed 
feeding on previous expeditions, but did not fire at, for fear of alarming 
thar or other big game. Within half an honr of starting, I Bushed five 
pheasants from a small ravine and dropped an old cock, which I stowed 
away carefully at the bottom of a bag ; it was a good bird for stuffing, 
only slightly knocked about, and in capital plumage. After that we 
had very bad lack; there was plenty of game, bub so wild that it was 
in vain we attempted to get within rifle-shot, and more than once the 
thar perceived us before we saw them. We wandered farther and 
farther, but all was of no use. I fired two shots later in the day, and 
certainly should have killed, but I only wounded a young male th*ar, and 
he escaped. In fact, do what we would, it was one of those days when 
dame Fortune would not favour us, and all our endeavours to meet with 
success were frustrated, so at last we gave it up with a sigh, and 
silently bent our steps homewards. And then for the first time I 
noticed that the sun had almost set, and darkness soon came on. My 
tent, still far below, appeared like a white spot in the distance. On 
we hurried, but it soon became difficult to continue our descent ; and 
at last, on coming to a place really dangerous even, in broad daylight, 
it was impossible to proceed farther, for night bad set in. What was 
to be done P There was no moon, and a cutting cold wind blew along 
the face of the moantain. We had had nothing to eat for many hours 
except some stalks of wild rhubarb, which my companions had peeled 
for me, and we were tired out with the day's toil. However, there was 
nothing to- be done but to make the best of it. With much difficulty 
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we retraced oar atepa for a short distance, and groped oar way to 
where we had observed a hollow in the clifif with a slab of orerhanging 
root ; on this bleak spot we were compelled to pass the night. I 
had three or four fusees in my pocket, and having collected some 
dry sticks, grass, &e., we managed with these to light a miserable 
attempt at a fire. One of the men good-natnredly took off his 
blanket and hung it on one side of the cave to keep the wind off me. 
Suddenly I remembered the moonal pheasant, and out we palled him, 
an old cock bird, and doubtless as tongh as leather, but that could not 
be helped ; his beaatiful coat, that had been intended for preserving 
and adorning a lady's hat, was ruthlessly torn off; with my hunt- 
iug-knife I carved the bird, dividing him equally into three shares : 
we frizzled the flesh in the hot ashes, fixing small pieces on to the 
end of pointed sticks, and soon nothing was left but the bones. After 
that, we lay down side by side to keep one another warm ; my com- 
panions, accustomed to rough quarters, soon slumbered, bnt there was 
little sleep for me. The rocks were as hard as iron, and the cold 
something fearful. During the night a herd of thar, on their way 
to drink, came clattering down the side of the mountain, sending 
stones and earth crashing below. At length morning dawned j we 
were stiff with the cold, and covered with iroat. We reached camp 
in another hour, and a tin of hot soup somewhat revived me, but I felt 
the effects of that terrible night on the hill-side for weeks after. 

Thar, on viewing an enemy, whether biped or quadruped, make a 
loud sharp whistle, which may be heard a long distance off. This 
alurm-note in sound is different, and easily to be distinguished from 
the whistle of the burhel, used on like occasions. 

I i-emember once witnessing, in fear and trembling, a dangerous 
encounter of one of my followers with a wounded thar, on the very brink 
of a fearful precipice. It happened thus. I had severely wounded a fine 
animal, which, after rolling down a slope some distance, had a^n re- 
covered its legs, and, following a narrow ledge on the face of some steep 
rocks, had entered a cave or hollow quite concealed from view. This was 
most annoying and tantalising, especially as for upwards of a week we 
had met with a course of bad luck. I Srst attempted to follow the path 
which the animal had taken, but at length reached a projecting comer 
overlooking such a dizzy height that I could proceed no farther ; • ghabra 
gys,' i.e. I became confased, as my meu expressed it. It was almost as 
difficult to tarn round and retrace my steps, but at length I succeeded 
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in doLDg 80, and joined iny companious, only to be laughed at. One of 
them, a shaggy-headed, wild-looking paharie, ofFered to venture on a 
closer reconnaissance if I would lend him my iron-ehod stock. Thia I 
readily agreed to, but ni^ed him to take \ay rifle instead ; he, however, 
preferred the pole. In a few minutes this clever fellow, as active as a 
monkey and sure-footed a^ a goat, rounded with ease the spot where 
I htid been discomfited, and presently approached the place where 
we had last seen the wounded thar. 

In another moment out came the shaggy old patriarch, and to my 
horror, rushed, with his head down, straight towards his biped an- 
tagonist, and endeavoured to pass him. The path at tbe 8pot was 
luckily wide enough for the man to maintain his footing, and using 
his pole as a lever against the rock, he pushed the brute off him, 
and then, before the huge goat, badly hurt as it was, could again 
assault him, or rather attempt to push past him, he brought the stock 
down with his whole force on to its boms ; this, coupled with iti 
wounds, seemed to stupify tbe creature, and a second blow behind the 
ear sent him rolling down the precipice — a performance loudly applauded 
by the spectators, two in number. We afterwards recovered the car- 
case, with both horns broken off and otherwise much injured. The 
marks of the animal's horns deeply indented my stock, and showed with 
what force the blow had been given. This is the only instance I am 
acquainted with of a thar attempting to face a man. The hero of the 
adventure informed me that the pathway terminated altogether at the 
cave into which the wounded brute had retreated, and that to push by 
him was the only means of escape left, and that this was probably the 
cause of such an unlooked-for assault. 

The flesh of the thar, though eagerly devoured and considered deli- 
cate by natives, is coarse and strong- flavoured, and even wbeuayoung 
male had been shot I hardly ever could touch it, unless hard pressed 
for meat. As with domestic goats, the male has a very powerful and 
offensive odour about him, which the hide retains long after being 
stretched and preserved. The leather made from the skin of old males 
is much valued by natives on account of its tough qualities. 

Itis nothing uncommon, as with the burhel, to see an old female thar 
with two kids — in fact, nearly a^ often as with a single young one. 
Opportunities will sometimes occur in shooting thar when the sports- 
man may get several shots at close range, and bag two or three animals. 

I once caught a herd of nine, four young males and five females. 
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in Bach a position that they coald only escape me by coming past 
within a few yards, or by ascending a very steep hill right opposite, offer- 
ing the very easiest of shots. The mouth of the gully in which they 
were feeding opened on to a precipice, down which even a thar could 
not deaoend. I had come across some wild rhubarb with the sap yet 
mnning from where the young shoots had been recently nipped. We 
followed the traces, apparent enough, and, within a hundred yards, came 
suddenly right on the herd in the position I have described. I bagged 
two males, and, had not my old muzzle-loader hong fire in one baJrel, 
must have shot a third, for he came past not ten yards from where I 
was standing. A friend of mine, and a great hill sportsman in the 
highlands of Gurhwal, bagged five thar (if I remember rightly] under ' 
almost precisely similar circumstances, out of one herd. 
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CHAPTER XXIS. 
THE BURHEL, OR BLUE WILD SHEEP (Ow* yal.wa). 

Path or DO path, what care they. — Wokshwokth. 

DBBCBiPTToir OP A FiHE Male shot ni 1863, and VKvarna abovb. 

ffeiffht.—S feet within half an inch. 

Length. — Including tail, 5 feet 4 iachsB. 

Horn*. — 2 feet 1 inch in length, neaaiuing round the curve, and ahnoat 13 inches in 
eircumfeTBDCe at the hase. The home nearlj meet in the centre of the held, curre upwards 
and outwards at a moderate angle, and describe each almost a complete half circle. The 
pointe, which are blunt, soraetimea flat, finallj cuire inwards and to the rear (unlike the 
tips of (hit Ammon horns which point to the front) ; the tips m this particular specimen 
are 3. feet 2 inches apart The age of the animal, I believe, is marked bj divisions (not 
wrinkles) on Uie horns, one division for each year's growth, and this head has twelve 
distinctly marked. The weight of the head is 10 Ihe. 

The wintsr fleecej-or rather coat of coarse h.iir, with which the animal is fumiahed hy 
oature, is of an ashy or btuiah-yrey colour, very much resemhling the winter coat of the 
reindesr. About 'June the burhel drops this long coarse coat, which is then replaced ^ 
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a mud) dnrter, shorter, end more ^lossj coTering. There is a black stripe or Imo J running 
lengthwajH iilong each eide of the body, hlnclc, down the froDt of tbe legs, also tdtick on 
the cheat Abdomen white. Tail short, white, tipped with Uack. 

Zi'niAf.— Rftther stoutlj built ; faet rather large. 

No beard.' The female is emaller, colour much the same as that of tbe male, but with 
fewer black markinga on tbe body ; homa small, seldom more than 7 or 8 inchee in length, 
flat, riring erect from the bead : they curve outwarda, and at tbe tipe are about 8 inches 
apart The horns of both male and female (as is the case with other wild species of sheep 
and deer) differ much in shape, thickness, and curre ; hardly two pairs are ever found 
to be exactly similar. 

In some of the malea, especially young ones, tbe face is Imnvnisb grey; in old taiua 
often nearly black. 

Em-t. — Moderately long and pointed. 

The bartiel inhabits the highest ranges of our Himalajas, and will be 
generally found feeding on the rich, grassy slopes in close proximity 
to and watered by the melting snow. During the summer months the 
animals frequent the very highest peaks and crags ; but as winter comes 
on and snow falls, they are forced to descend for food, and may then 
be approached with much less difficulty and exertion. Tbe domestic 
sheep is well known to be one of the most stupid among animals, and it 
has been rightly described as tbe simplest and silliest of all creatures ; 
but the hunter will soon discover that the burhii), ourial, oris ammon, 
and other species of wild sheep, are, on the contrary, the most shy, 
CDQQing, and difficult to approach of all wild animals, excepting, 
perhaps, the markhor and ibex of Cashmere. Ever watchful and on 
the alert, they will take alarm even at the quirk of a marmot, the shrill 
scream of the snow-pheasant, a rolling pebble, or a passing shadow ; 
the slightest sound draws the immediate attention of the sentinels 
posted to guard the herd. The hunter, in following the barbel, will 
find bis powers of enduring fatigne and his capabilities as a stalker 
tested to tbe utmost, and will succeed only by unfii^ging perseverance 
and a determination not to be beaten. 

I need hardly say that tbe first object of the stalker is to obtain sight 
of a herd without discovering himself. Having succeeded so far, the 

I JerdoDgwhen speaking of the ourial of the Punjab, Ovis cyclocrrot (an animal that I 
bare never hunted or seen), among other remarks in the description of tbe mole, saya; 'A 
profuse black beard from tbe throat to the bre^t, intermixed with some white hairs reaching 
to the level of tbe knees.' Thtssppeira to be rather a remarkable fact ; for LinnKUS,wben 
givii^ tbe characteristics of the genus Ovii, remarks ' no beard,' so the beard of tbe male 
onrial wotdd appear to be an unusual apf endage. 
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next tbiog is to approach within rifle shot, and if possible above the 
herd, and within close range. And with such wideawake, restless 
animals as oris ammon and burhel, the greatest care and caution is 
always neceesary to be successful. Never be in a hurry on these 
occasions, or act without due consideration. Take note of the direction 
of the wind, and scrutiniae carefully with your glasses the ground in 
the vicinity of the herd. Perhaps the animals are feeding slowly in a 
certain direction, and by making a rapid detour you may be able to 
head them, lie in wait, and obtain an easy chance at close range ; or, 
may be, by waiting patiently till the herd has fed on to more uneven 
ground, you may, by taking advantage of a ridge, a low ravine, a mass 
of rocks, or clump of bushes, be able to follow close in rear unper- 
ceived, and at length get a shot under favourable circumstances. 
Sometimes an approach for the time being is altogether impracticable ; 
but nearly always the hunter, by a little patience and perseverance, 
will at length be able to decide on some feasible plan for out-nianaeuvring 
the quarry. At any rate nothing is gained by acting hastily or rashly, 
and without due thought in the first instance ; whereas, by patiently 
adhering to certain rules, always making the best of his chances, 
and last, though by no means least, using tolerably straight powder, 
the sportsman's efforts will sooner or later meet with the success they 
deserve. 

One of the favourite resorts of the biirhel daring the summer 
months is on the grassy slopes of the Thibet valleys ; far away from 
any habitation, and in such out-of-tlie-way regions, the sportsman 
has often to depend entirely on his own rifle and gun to flII the larder 
and to provide flesh sufficient for himself and followers. I never, when 
beyond tbe Snowy Range, was altogether starved out, though more 
than once obliged to put up with short commons. On one occasion 
I was reduced to live on snow-pigeons aud the scrapings of an old 
ham-boue for four days in succession, when fortune once more smiled 
on our efforts, and the evening of the fifth saw us returning in triumph 
with two fine burhel. One thing is very certain : shooting in the 
Himalayas is at all times hard work, and good food is absolutely 
necessary to keep the hunter up to the mark, and to enable him 
to hear fatigue with impunity. But I am wandering from my 
subject. 

The burhel is gregarious. I can hardly remember ever once coming 
across a solitary one, and they often congregate in large herds of forty 
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aod fifty. T once counted in Thibet upwards of sixty together, mostly 
fem&les and young, but including eight or ten young males. I some- 
times met with flocks of both sexes mixed together ; at others, small 
herds of old rams high up by themselrtis ; but I am of opinion that the 
males and females remain together in one herd for a longer time than 
is the case with the tliar. They feed early in the morning, and that 
is the time to be up and after them. 

During the day, especially if there is a cold wind blowing —which, 
by the bye, ie nothing unusual in Thibet — the animals retire be- 
hind some rocky clifiF, where they can repose in the sun, but still 
with an eye all round to guard against surprise. Here they remain 
chewing the cud till the sun begins to get low, when they once 
more visit the pastures. Where much hunted and shot at, the wild 
sheep will, naturally, almost iDvariably be found watchful and on the 
look-out against danger, and only feeding or reclining on spots where 
their instinct tells them that they are safe from their enemies, 
and that nothing c<Ln approach without discovery. On the other 
hand, in out-of-the-way places, little frequented by sportsmen, the 
animals will occasionally be discovered feeding or lying down during 
the day-time oh the banks of ravines or slopes of broad nullahs — some- 
times directly under and within easy gunshot from the brow above — of 
a cliff, or ridge of rocks, or reclining in the vicinity of such broken 
ground that the stalker can make his approach with tolerable ease 
and get one or more shots. I say that occasionally this may occur, 
and when such a chance does happen, let the sportsman be deliberate 
and make the most of it. If he manages to get within close range 
without being discovered, do not let him be in a harry to take his 
shot, but look well round for the best ram in the flock ; he likely 
enough may be lying apart from the rest, and at first have escaped 
notice. Pefore you draw trigger at him even, have your spare cart- 
ridges ready for immediate loading; after your first pair of barrels, 
you may get several more shots. I have seen a herd, when surprised 
half asleep, in the manner I have described, start to their feet at 
the report of the rifle, but not knowing from which direction the 
danger threatened, stand irresolute for a few seconds, thus offering a 
splendid chance, if new cartridges have immediately replaced those 
discharged. 

It is, usually speaking, of little use, after having fired at. Or tho- 
roughly alarmed a herd, again to attempt a sialk, or even to follow 
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them np ; for burliel, under bqcIi circumstanceB, will often cross moun- 
tains and rallefa for many miles before moderating their pace ; and 
certainlj, will be so well on the qui vive, as tu admit of no more 
liberties being taken with them for that da; at an; rate. 

On approaching the edge of a khnd or precipice overlooking a 
large extent of ground below, the greatest care should be taken. 
Let the hunter and bis comrades advance on all fours, and on reach- 
ing the edge, lie flat on their stomachs for a few moments, and most 
carefully examine and take stock of every inch of ground below 
with the telescope, every dark clump of ferns and grass — especially 
where overhanging rocks cast a shadow beneath — be most careful 
before showing yourself to examine the side of a monntain covered 
with boulders, loose rocks, and fragments of stone, exactly resembling 
in colour the blue coat of the burhel. Many a time I have looked 
and looked again till firmly convinced no living creature was in 
sight, when the twitch of an old bnrhel's head — tickled probably by 
a fly — has suddenly opened my eyes, not only to the animal that 
moved, but to nnmerous comrades lying around him. 

I myself prefer the sitting position for taking a shot at an animal 
below or across a valley. I have often missed easy shots when resting 
the rifle-barrels on a rock or stone ; whether it is the jar, or recoil 
occasions this, I am unable to say ; but snch is my experience, and I 
recommend something soft, such as a cap or handkerchief, being 
placed between the nnked rock and the rifle- barrels ; moreover, this 
prevents the latter getting scratched by the recoil. 

One word more ; if using a rifle with short barrels, be careful when 
sitting 4own and about to take a shot at a burhel or tbar beneath, that 
the muzzle is clear of the point of your boot. I once veiy nearly blew the 
ball of my toe off, when firing at a gooral far below. I was descending 
a grass slope, when I suddenly saw the animal lying under the shade 
of a bush, and sat down to take a deliberate aim. The rifle — a breech- 
loader by Powell — had short barrels, and when I took my shot at the 
chamois 1 quite forgot that although there was nothing between my 
eye and the object I was endeavouring to cover with tlie eights, yet on 
account of the position I was in aud the shortness of the barrels, the 
mouth of the weapon only just cleared my big toe, which I as nearly as 
possible blew o£f. This doubtless was clumsy on my part; but I 
think it worth mentioning. 

As I have already said, the hunter will occasionally, under favour- 
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able circumstances, be able to make good his approach within very 
short range of a herd, and Iqe repaid for days spent in fruitless toiL I 
once met with such a lucky chance, the account of which is perhaps 
worth relating. In Jnne 1863 I was hunting burhel qnite by myself, 
and many miles away from our snow passes and British territory, 
among the bare round-topped bills of Thibet. I had been tolerably 
successful, having shot two old males with good heads, and one female ; 
but, in spite of working hard day afl>er day, luck had been for a whole 
week gainst me ; provisions were running short, and my camp fol- 
lowers, with no meat for their dinners, as usual were beginning to 
grumble and lose all faith in the sahib's customary good luck. We 
were encamped in a deep nullah on a beautiful patch of turf, with a 
sparkling stream flowing past within a few yards of the tent. I had 
been amusing myself collecting and pressing a number of wild flowers, 
growing in tbfi vicinity, quite new to me, 

,While thus engaged my Bhootiah shikary came up, and pointed in 
the direction of some towering rocky crags directly opposite, where he 
said a herd of bnrhel were to be seen. Now tliat very morning I had 
been out from daylight to noon, up hill and down dale, without getting 
a single shot, although two herds of burhel had been sighted ; and I 
was so disgusted with our want of success, caused by their extreme 
cunning, that I had determined on moving our camp the following 
day, and trying new ground. On taking a look throngh my glasses I 
easily made oat a large herd of wild sheep ; many of them were climb- 
ing and clambering about the summit of the mountain, and with the 
naked eye were discernible against tlie sky line. Every minute the 
number of the herd increased as they kept coming over the brow, and 
those that we first had noticed, after wandering about, came lower 
down, and one by one lay dovm. Evidently they had chosen this spot 
OS a resting-place for the day, and in half-an-hour from the time we 
had first noticed them, the whole herd, upwards of thirty, had de- 
scended from the crags on the top of the mountain, and were reclining 
on a gentle slope of grass and flat stones. If we could only get round 
behind the hill and come over the top without being discovered, they 
would apparently be within close rifie-shot, and such an opportunity 
does not often occur. My men were most anxious that I should 
once more try a stalk. The distance the creatures were off was 
gi'eat, but at length I consented, and in anothpr ten minutes we made 
a start. 
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My Bhootiah sbikary — the gaide, interpreter, and leader of the expe- 
dition— was a firat-class stalker, and I generally trusted to his judgment 
how to approach a herd in preference to my own ; but we were both 
of one opinion on this occasion how the attempt was to he ma.'de. By 
following the upward course of the stream for about a mile, gradually 
ascending, and at the same time keeping well out of sight, we hoped 
to gain a pass through the range of hills on whicb we had marked 
down the game, and by this means to surprise the barbel from the rear. 
If the whole herd had crossed over the brow on to the side of the 
mountain facing the tents, nothing could be easier than our stalk ; 
but, on the other band, if a single one bad loitered behind, or 
intentionally been dropped as a rear-guard, our efforts wouhl be 
fruitless. A strong wind blew at our back^ on starting, but we knew 
that when we had gained the pass, and ronnded the hill on the 
opposite side, it would blow in our faces, and be consequently in our 
favour- 
In about half-an-hour's time we reached the gorge I have mentioned, 
and paused for a few minutes and carefully examined the side of the 
mountain we were now about to scale, but not a living thing was to be 
seen. We had marked the spot under which the wild sheep were 
reclining, and the ascent was steep and difficult. But at length, after 
another half-hour's toil, we reached the wished-for position, or rather 
baited about 100 yards below it. All three of us were quite breathless 
after auch a clamber — and in a country like Thibet, where the air is so 
rarefied, anything beyond a walk is almost impossible. I sent the 
elder of my companions forward to reconnoitre ; he took off his turban, 
long coat, and shoes, and advanced stooping at first, and then on all 
fours lite a cat, we anxiously watching him the while. He selected 
a patch of tall herbage and grass on the very highest point of the crag 
to look through and over. As the man approached the spot, his 
pace became slower and slower ; he took a glance of about a quarter 
of a minute over the edge of the ridge, slowly drew his head back, 
descended a few yards, and then turning in our direction made a signal 
for us to come up, motioning at the siime time with his linger that the 
game was still there. Hastily catching up my rifle and gun, the latter 
loaded with ball, we joined him ; and there was such. a gnn of delight 
on the man's face, that I knew at once there was something good in 
store. Carefully examining the nipples to see that the powder was up 
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— it was tLe days of muzzle-loadera — and putting fresh caps on, I 
advanced and peeped over. And wLat a glorious sight met my view. 
There, within perhaps fifty yards, grouped in every sort of position, 
some few grazing, but the great majority lying down and chewing the 
cud, was a splendid herd of animals; but already an old female aua- 
pected danger, and with ears erect gazed intently up at me : no time 
was to be lost. There was a fine old male lying on a rock close below, 
a fair easy mark ; and just as I drew the trigger of my rifie, the old 
female, who had now discovered me, gave a loud shrill whistle of alarm. 
The herd sprang to their feet, but all too late. The old. ram never 
rose, but rolled off the rock dead, with a ball through the heart ; and 
a second bullet told loudly on the side of another. The whole flock 
DOW made off at full speed, but Btill within shot. I fired both barrels 
of my gun, and another was hit by the last shot. Hastily reloading 
we descended, and rapidly followed. On rounding the comer a young 
ram, with drooping bead, was seen slowly walking in front of ns. On 
bearing our approach he looked round, and received a shot which put 
him ont of pain. Yet another was lagging behind, but he was not 
much hurt seemingly, and appeared to recover himself, for he was able 
again to rejoin his companions, so we left off the pursuit, and returned 
to examine oar prizes. The ram killed by the first shot was a splendid 
animal — I have only once shot a larger — with a fine pair of curved 
horns ; the second was a three-year c^d ; both had fine glossy coats. 
There was a commotion in my camp far down below ; I could make out 
with my glasses a group of camp followeis anxiously awaiting the 
result of the echoing rifle-shots they had heard, and ea^er to learn if 
there was to be flesh for their dinners. I sent down the younger of 
my two companions with orders that everyone was to come up and 
help to carry home the meat, which was of great weight. I suppose 
the old ram alone weighed 250 lbs. or thereabouts. While the 
men were coming ap to us, we set to work removing the skins, and 
it was nearly dusk before we all got back to camp again, laden 
with the spoil ; and great waa the rejoicing over our unexpected 
success. 

It is a mistake to make a practice of firing shots at long ranges, 
which seldom is a successful plan ; the hunter, though often outdone 
by the cunning of the creatures he is in pursuit of, will by careful 
manoeuvring sooner or later meet with opportunities ; but when snch 
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chances do occur, he should be sure of his shot, taking cool and delihe- 
Tate aim; for nothing can be more disheartening to himself and Mb 
fcUowera if, through nervousness or anxiety to succeed, he should miss 
eaay shots after much toil and fatigue. 

Mj first campaign against the burhel was undertaken in 1863, when 
comparatively a ' Oriffin,' yet I succeeded in shooting five fine males, 
one the magnificent old ram already alluded to, two smaller ones, 
besides several females. Not that I mean to boast, but I wish simply 
to show what a very moderate rifle-shot can accomplish, armed, as I 
then was, with an old two-groove rifle, an Enfield rifle, and a smooth- 
bore, all bad sporting weapons. 

3urhel, like many other wild animals, are particularly fond of salt; 
they regularly visit the camping-grounds of the traders when - vacant, 
descending often great distances to lick np small qnantities of salt, 
spilt here and there out of the leather bags carried by goats. I have 
often seen two young ones with a single female ; I believe that the 
former are able to follow the old ones in a few days after their birth.. The 
attempt has been made to rear the lambs, hut unsuccessfully, I think. 
The burhel never descends so low down as the ourial of the Punjab, 
but on one range of hills, bordering the Neti valley, I found both 
burhel and thar on the same ground. It was exceedingly thick, 
foggy weather at the time, and more than once I hardly knew what 
description of animal I was stalking. The burhel are fully capable of 
descending steep inclines at full gallop, and of clambering up the 
face of rocky hills to all appearance presenting an insurmountable 
obstacle. Unless struck in the shoulder, neck, or some such vital point, 
they often manage to escape ; and if recovered the following day, it ia 
more than probable that vultures, wolves, foxes, or vermin of some kind, 
vtill have spoilt both skin and head, and the horns alone vrill remain 
as a trophy. 

The following is an excellent plan for recovering lost game, and well 
worth remembering by the young sportsman. On being compelled to 
give up the cbase of a wounded burhel or thar, by night setting in, a 
snowstorm, or other cause, let the hunter mark well the course and line 
of country finally taken by the stricken animal, and early the following 
morning proceed himself or send a sharp lad to ascend the highest 
peak overlooking the direction noted the previous evening, giving him 
instructions to watch the vultures. These lynx-eyed birds are gifted 
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in addition with a wondroua senBe of emell, and will surely discover 
where the poor crippled creature has laid down and died, and will 
be seen descending one after the other, as if from the clouds, to 
where the carcase is lying. 

First a epeck and then a vulture, 
lUl the air ia dark with pinions. 

The watchman has only to bend his steps as fast as possible to the spot 
so pointed out, making all haste however, or the ravenous birds will 
have spoiled the prize with their huge bills and talons. I have at 
different times recovered one burhel and two thar in this manner. 

The burhel has numerous enemies to contend with ; leopards are con- 
tinually fotlowiug them ; also the ounce and the lynx. In Thibet, the 
wolf of that country preys on them ; and the young are occasionally 
killed by eagles. The bearded vulture or lammergeyer (Oypwetua bar- 
batva) is said to be especially destructive to them. 

AU things considered, the best time of year for hunting burhel is 
the aatnmn ; the animals are then to be found at lower elevations than 
in the summer months, and consequently the labour of ascending to 
great heights in order to reach the game is mitigated. The coats 
of the animals are at that season in splendid condition, and really 
worth preserving as trophies. In the month of June or thereabouts 
a lai^er bag can doubtless be made, for the weather on the high 
ranges is then delightful, though exceedingly hot in the valleys, and 
favourable for carrying on the sport, but the fleeces of the wild sheep 
are at that period in wretched condition. The long winter coat of 
coarse hair is then dropping off, leaving patches here and there j in 
&ct, the skins are hardly worth the stretching. The females also at 
that season are with young ; though, as the males are easily distin- 
guishable from tbe females, the sportsman can avoid killing the latter. 
It is much more difficult to distinguish the sexes of the gooml and one 
or two other hill animals, and it ia therefore particularly objectionable 
to hunt them in the breeding season. Nothing can be more painful 
to the true sportsman than to shoot a poor thing in young, or with kids 
unable to provide for themselves. The early summer is a season when, 
for the reasons just given, it seems only natural that the poor things 
should be left in peace for a time; so I recommend the months of 
August, September, and October in the upper regions for hnntiug burhel. 
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in preference to the epring or early eummer. At that period rain will be 
falling in torrents in the middle and lower ranges ; but the hunter who 
keeps at considerable elevations will escape the dense clouds that 
envelope the hills and valleys below. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

THE OVIS AMMON (Linnma). 



But the wild flocba thnt o' 



This splendid wild sheep does not belong, strictly speaking, to India, 
as it is found only across the border, beyond the snowy range. I will, 
however, include it in my list of big game, as Thibet can he reached 
with tolerable ease from our territory. 

I am aware that many sportsmen and naturalists consider the ai^ali 
of Iforthem Asia and the Ovia ammon of Thibet to be identical. Un- 
doubtedly the two animals are nearly allied, and bear a strong reaem- 
blance to each other in figure and general appearance, but I venture to 
say that the difference in the character of their horns is abundant 
proof of their being two distinct varieties. 

The horns of the Thibet amnion ram never, to my kno^edge, have a 
final outward curl or twist at the tips, nor do they ever, bo far as I am 
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aware, taper to a point in thfi manDerof the argali and 0«i« Po/ii, but are 
maasiTe throaghout, terminating abruptly with the tips very hlunt, or fiat. 

A glance at the illaetrations belonging to this chapter will best 
coDve; ray meaning to the reader. The slcetch at the commencement of 
the chapter represents a skull of an ordinary-sized Thibet Ovi» ammon ; 
the head at the end of the chapter is that of the argali of Siberia. 

Deteriptvm of a Ram Ovis Ammon. — Id general appearance a noble 
stately animal, standing from S^ to 4 feet in height at the shoulder, 
and 6J to 6| feet extreme length. Sometimes they even exceed the 
above measurements. The coat in winter is a thick fleece of coarse 
hail*, with an under-covering of Bofb wool next the skin. The hide 
somewhat resembles the caribou of America in colour and appearance. 

Oeneral colour, dingy brown on the back, grey on the eides, and 
dirty white below; white in the chest, and a fringe of white, cridp, 
and rather curly hair about the neck. In summer this rough hair 
falls off, and is replaced by a close, short, darker, and smoother ooat. 

Head, of great size ; nose, curved ; no beard ; ears, rather short and 
erect ; tail short ; limbs, long and well proportioned ; feet, large, and the 
print Tery like the shape of a heart. The horns grow to an enormous 
size; they are light in colour, almost meeting at the base, triangular, 
with the comers rounded and very much transversely wrinkled. They 
curve backwards, gradually extending outwards, and finally curl in a ' 
circle forward with the blunt tips direct to the front. In a full-grown 
male the points are about 14 or 16 inches apart. The finest pair of 
horns that I ever saw measured 22 inches in circumference and 43 
inches in length, but specimens have been shot with horns measuring 
25 inches in circumference, and considerably longer than the above. 
A pair of horns in my possession, represented at the head of this 
chapter, measure 17^ inches round at the base, and 38 inches in 
length round the curve, and this is about, or perhaps above, the 
average size of horns among full-grown rams. The skuU with the 
horns above mentioned weighs 26 lbs. without the lower jaw, which is 
missing. 

The female is smaller and lighter built than her consort, and slto- 
gether a less striking animal. Her coat is in general much the same 
tint as that of the ram, but darker about the neck. As with theburhel, 
her horns differ much from those of the male ; they diverge at a moderate 
angle from the head, are flat, and curve gradually backwards ; are never 
of any great thickness, and seldom more tlian 20 or 22 inches in. length, 
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I have mentjoneJ, when speaking of the biirhel, that I believe the 
age of the animal may be ascei-tained by counting the number .oif 
certain divisions (not wrinkles), clearly marked and defined on the 
horns, and I am of opinion, though open to correction, that the same 
rule applies to the Ovis ammon. The head in my possession is 
very mnch wrinkled, yet there are nine distinct divisions in addition, 
showing, I believe, the a^e of tlie animal to hare reached that number 
of years. 

I have already spoken of the exceeding cunning and wariness of 
wild sheep in general, and assuredly the Ovis ammon is by nature by 
far the most difficult to approach of all the genus Ovis. Moreover, 
unlike the bnrhel, which is often found feeding on rocky hills — 
favourable ground for the stalker — the giant sheep keeps more on the 
plain or low undulating ground, such as the bare, round-topped hills of 
Thibet, and consequently is much more difficult to stalk. Under the 
most favourable circumstances the hunter will seldom be able to ap- 
proach within 150 or 200 yards, and must sometimes take his chance 
at even longer ranges. I always in the summer months found the 
males apart from the females. Generally- two or three old rams would 
be feeding together, and the females and young separate by themselves. 

I remember on one occasion counting 14 of ^e latter in one herd. 
Although the Ovia ammon, is wild and restless at all times, I never, 
when following it, found the walking difficult, nor did I ever see the 
creatures clambering about on steep and precipitous ground, such as 
thar and burhel delight to frequent, though they are said to be able to 
ascend with ease the sides of crags and cliffs. The sense of smell 
appears to he very acute with Ovia ammon, more so than with burhel or 
thar ; their pace, when alarmed, is a fast and strong gallop, and they 
will often travel many miles at a stretch before pulling up, 

I generally found them feeding in the early morning, on the side of 
some hill, valley, or ravine, where there was an abundance of fresh 
grass and herbs, facing and enjoying the warmth of the rising sun. 
The animals go to drink once or twice a day, and occasionally may be 
waylaid on their journey to and from the water. Unlike thar and 
burhel, who not nnfreqnently, on discovering the sportsman attempting 
to approach them, bet4ike themselves to h^h rocky ground, or descend 
steep precipitous clifEs, the giant sheep, when they suspect danger, 
almost invariably make for open ground, where they can see all round 
them. They are very powerful creatures, and a bullet or rifle-shell 
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javst be well placed to briDg to bag an old ram. The flesh is exceed- 
ingly good, though not perhapa equal to that of the burhel. In the 
summer months the animals resort to certain spots, where thej are to 
be fonnd year after year, though of late, from constantly being hunted, 
their numbers have mnch diminished. When the snow Mis, generally, 
in September, the Ovit ammon, kyang, and otjier animals inhabiting 
the plains of Thibet, retire to the high grounds of the interior, return- 
ing south to their old resorts in the spring. I constantly came across 
the bleached bones and skeletons of the big sheep, nearly always lying 
in the bed of some deep goi^ or nullah. I was informed by my 
Bhootiah guides that the animals are frequently cut off and smothered 
by the first fall of snow, before they can escape and make good their 
retreat northwards. I once succeeded in capturing a lamb of this 
species in 1863, which was only a few hours old, at a place called 
Chiasnm, in Thibet. On returning one afternoon from shooting, we 
suddenly came across the dam and her young. My followers, blood- 
thirsty as natives invariably are, were lost in astonishment at my 
refusing to fire at the old one, standing looting at us within 80 yards 
or so, while we carried off her young. The camp was close at hand, so 
we conveyed our prisoner there, and pat him — it was a young male — to 
one of my milch goats, but, as I fully expected, the foster-mother 
refused to nourish the young stranger, and persisted in hutting it ; so, 
as it was evident our attempt was a failure, and that without a 
nurse the lamb would speedily die, we determined to restore it to 
its mother. We found her still hovering about the spot where we 
had robbed her, and having written on a card the date and particu- 
lars of the capture, we attached it by a blue ribbon to the youngster's 
neck, and let him go. Within half-an-hour I had the pleasure of 
seeing the old female trot up to her i-estored Iamb, and soon after walk 
away with it. 

I will end my remarks on the Ovi» ammon with an account of a 
Buccessful day's sport, when a tolerably fine ram fell to my rifle. In 
the summer of 1863 I had been upwai'ds of three weeks in Thibet in 

company with B n of the cavalry. ■ We had shot several burhel and 

other animals, but not a single Ovis ammon, and there appeared to be 
little chance of our ever succeeding in what was the chief object of the 
expedition, for the cunning animals invariably bafiBed all our endea- 
vours to get within range. At length we reached a place called Tazang, 
and pitolied our tents by a stream of water in a deep valley. The hills 
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about na were bare, round-topped, and of a reddish colour. Ho on© 
had shot over tho ground that year, and our men assured ns that we 
should find several 'Njun' as tbej called them, as it was a well-known 
spot always frequented by the giant sheep. "* 

The first morning we went out, several Oves am/mo'n were viewed, 
but ail attempts at stalking them were of no avail. The next three 
days passed with no better results, and we began to despair of ever 
succeeding. Moreover, it was most tantalising : each day we sallied 
forth we met with herds of burhel, and more than once within easy rifle- 
shot ; but to avoid doing mischief by the reports of our rifles, we had 
resolved to fire at nothing but the * big sheep,' and in spite of our 
servants — camp followers, and all — grumbling for flesh, we still lived in 
hopes of fortune favouring us. 

On the morning of the fifth day, we made a start at daylight, and 
on this occasion agreed to keep together. We first ascended a high 
mountain by a narrow ridge, from which we had a fine view on either 
side i troops of kyang (or wild horses as they are called) were 
grazing and capering about on the plain below, and about ten o'clock 
we saw a number of burhel gazing at us from an opposite height, but 
none of the animals we were in search of were to be seen. Af^r making 
a long and fruitless round we ^reed to return in the direction of our 
camp, then about five miles off. We were walking in single file, first 

B n, then a Bhootiah, then myself, and a Bhootiah lad bringing up 

the rear j no one had said a word for some time, and we were regularly 
down on onr luck, when a low whistle from the native behind me drew 
general attention, and the next moment we were flat on onr stomachs. 
The sharp-eyed young fellow behind me. the only one of us with his 
eyes about him, had spied out a ram Ovie ammon standing on the summit 
of a hill to our right, fully a mile ofi'. Lnckily we had not been seen 
and the wind was blowing in our faces. We brought out the glasses 
and duly scrutinised the animal in the distance, but we had been bo 
oReii disappointed that I for one had little hopes of ever getting a shot 
at him. For a quarter of an hour we watched him grazing and walking 
about, apparently by himself; he fed gradually over the brow of the 
hUl, and disappeared little by little from view. When he was fairly 
out of sight, we sprang up from our cramped position, and made our 
way as fast as possible direct for the foot of the hill. Up we went, and 
at length, tired and breathless, reached the spot where the big sheep 
had last been seen. A minute or two to gain breath, and again a 
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cautioQii advance was made. We agreed to separate about 50 yards or 
BO, and come over the brow in a line with one another. Almost imme- 
diately after my companion had crossed the summit, lie fired twice, and 
at the moment I was unable to see over the crest of the hUl in front of 
me, and did not know what hod happened. I sprang forward, and 
below me to my left about 180 or 200 yards off, going at the speed of a 
racehorse, almost broadside on, was the object of my desire. There 
was no time to take a lon^ or careful aim. I had a double rifie loaded 
with conical shells in my hand, and, aiming well in front, fired both 
barrels ; one shot missed, but the other, the second, struck the ammon 
so heavily that he staggered and almost fell over; but, again recovering 
himself, made oCf as before, but at a less rapid rate. I pulled out my 
glasses and watched Tiiru anxiously; he was going very lame, and I 
coald see a dark patch on his hind quarter, evidently where he was 
woanded, and sorely wounded too. 

Then commenced a long stem chase ; sometimes we gained on him, 
then be discovered his enemies, and again put miles between pursuers 
and pursued, and disappeared in the distance : we followed the drops 
of blood and sliding hoof-marks patiently till ouce more close up, when 
again the animal would observe ns, and make off as before. My com- 
panion gave it up as hopeless and returned home, but the BhootJahs and 
I still persevered. 

After following the chase for upwards of two hours we came to more 
broken ground, where numerous ravines and uuUahs ran and crossed 
each other in every direction. Here at last we were fairly baffled, and 
lost all trace of the wounded beast. Having marked the spot np to 
which we were certain the tracks had reached, I directed my men to 
keep working round in circles, and endeavour once more to discover 
spots of blood or print of foot. I was stooping down following the edge 
of a stony valley and examining the ground for spoor, when a shout 
from one of the men and a clattering of stones drew my attention to the 
wounded ram. He had been lying down in the bed of the nullah, 
close to us, but had sprung up, and was now, poor fellow, stiff from his 
wound, slowly ascending the opposite side of the ravine. He was only 
100 yards or so from me, and a fair mark. I sat down, took' a careful 
aim, and just as he reached the top of the bank, a shell struck him fair 
between the shoulders, and, with a crash, down he rolled to the bottom. 
In another minute I was standing over the hard-won and long-wished- 
for prize, and, as can easily be imagined, I felt supremely happy at having 
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at last, after so tnany disappointments, slain so rare an animal. He was 
a fine youn;? ram, with a coat in first-rate condition, and a very tolerable 
pair of horns. We took the stin off, cut the carcase up, and hid the 
greater part of the meat by piling stones around and over it ; and then, 
■ heavily laden, bent our wearied steps homewards ; we did not reach the 
tents without much difficulty and many a trip and stumble, but after 
such sport, I cared little for that, or the toil we hod gone through to 
earn such a prize. 
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Part n. 
THS GAME BIRDS. 



CHAPTER I. 
I.— THE INDIAN PEAFOWL (Pooo crtrioiu*, Lransra). 



With pendent train and rushing brings 
Aloft the gorgeous peacock springs. — Heber. 



Tbis bird is bo well known, and so cloaelj resembles the peafowl often 
seen in our own farmyards, that it is needless for me to describe it. 
It is exceedingly common over Northern India; and though a forest- 
loving bird in its natuml state, yet even in the barest and most open- 
lying country in the plains there are few villages that have not a 
few birds in the vicinity. In many parts of the coontry, natives 
— the Hindoos at any rate — dislike sportsmen killing peafowl, as the 
birds are held by their religion to be sacred, and no one with any 
feeling would knowingly shoot them near temples or at the backs of 
villages, more especially as when found in sach places they are in- ■ 
variably more or less tame, and there can be no sport whatever in 
slaying them. I have known serious affmys and disturbances occur 
through British soldiers unwittingly shooting peafowl in places such 
as I have mentioned above. In the jungles of our central provinces, 
where the real wild birds are met with in great plenty, it is quite 
another matter ; and a perfectly legitimate sport. 

When beating in lino, and a bird rises in front, there can hai-dly be 
an easier one t« bring down ; but I have seen long strips of jungle 
beaten on the banks of rivers, with the guns posted well in front, 
and rocketing old cocks and hens rising several hundred yards back, 
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and passing overhdad, with a strong wind to assist them, nhen it 
really reqnired some knowledge of shooting to bring them down hand- 
sonielj. I shall never forget witnessing a comer, with three gal- 
lant ensigns guarding it ; presently o. splendid old peacock, with a tail 
as long as a church steeple, rose above the cover with a tremendous 
flapping ; he got five barrels at him, and at each shot kept rising 
higher in the air, leaving clouds of feathers behind him ; he would 
certainly have escaped little the worse, with the exception of being 
minas about three teei of tail, had not an old hand stopped him with a 
charge aimed well forward. 

Like our own cock pheasant, a peafowl will take any amount of 
shot in the back and rump, but a few pellets abont the head or 
neck will bring him down easily enough. At the best of times, how- 
ever, there is not much sport in shooting peafowl, and it is a great 
pity to kill such beautiful birds without a purpose. A peacbick is, 
when properly cooked, a bird by no means to be despised ; and I have 
often been asked, in out-of-the-way stations, where no turkeys were to 
be got, to look out for a young peahen for the table. An old bird even 
comes in handy for soup, and I have heard old Indians aay that 
Mulligatawny is never correct unless made with a jMafowL 

I was once asked to collect some plumes off the Indian peacock. 
When an old male is in full plumage, about the month of Apnl or May, 
there is a patch of most lovely golden feathers in the upper part of the 
back, just below the neck, that is prized for ladies' hats, but only ■ one- 
plume can be got from each bird killed ; and after shooting half-a-dozen 
old cocks for this purpose, it seemed such a pity — if a stronger term 
was not applicable — that I gave it up. 

Our tame birds at home never reach the splendid beauty and per- 
fection of the wild ones of the jungle. I should be afraid to say what 
I have heard mentioned as the length an Indian peacock has been 
known to reach, measuring from the point of bill to tip of tail, but it 
was something almost past belief, Uiough quite true. It would be 
impossible for the bird to sustain the weight of such a long train, 
without dragging it along the ground, if the roots of the tail feathers 
rested on the extremity of the body. A cursory examination will show, 
however, that they extend far up the hack. 

Peafowl delight to frequent patches of jungle and forest bordering 
rivers, especially in the hot weather ; the sides of hills covered with 
thick scrub and hushes, and the sandy nnllahs and ravines of the 
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Central Provinces, are their chief reaoi-ta. I am speaking of the bird in 
its real wild state. Tliongh common enough along the foot of the 
Himalaya, it never ascends the hill vallej-s to any height. In the 
plains of our North- Western Provinces whole gangs of peafowl may be 
seen feeding, in the early morning in the open corn-fields close to 
villa^s, roosting at night in some neighbouring mango-tope, or 
burgot-tree ; but, as I have already said, these can hardly be called 
■wild birds or fair game, nor would I care to have one of these village 
birds put on the table. 

When beating for big game in the hot season, especially for tigers, 
for peafowl inhabit the very spots that hold the big cats, I have seen 
scores, I might say hundreds; of peafowl pour out ; and many a time 
has a rustle in the dead leaves close at hand brought the momentary 
hope that a tiger might appear ; but presently the rustler tarns out 
to be only a stately peafowl, who of course is allowed to pass acathless, 
with a muttered adjuration on his Lead for causing the disappointment. 

I have already spoken of the wonderful eyesight of peafowl. In the 
Central Provinces, when a large tract of Jungle is being drawn, all kinds 
of game, urged forward by the beaters, constantly pass close within 
shot of the guns posted in advance. I have had samber, cbeetui, hog, 
and other animals, pass me on these occasions, quite unaware of 
danger ; but presently an old peahen comes to the edge of the cover 
opposite, and, before crossing an »pen glade, stays a moment, cmning 
her neck the while, and casting her bright eye around to see that all is 
safe ; and ten chances to one, however well you are concealed, whether 
on the ground or sitting high up among the foliage of a tree, she spies 
yon out, and, stooping down and uttering a croak, of alarm to her 
chicks following behind her, hurries away back into the thicket. 

The usual cry of the bird is a loud, melancholy call, uttered four or five 
times in succession, and sounding, curious enough, not at all unlike the 
word peafowl, with the second syllable prolonged. There are other 
iiotes also that the birds make use of. They often call on moonlight 
nights from their roosting perches, and when unusually clamorous in 
the daytime it is the surest sign of rain that I know of. About sunset 
on a quiet evening a sportsman may know exactly — like a gamekeeper 
with his pheasants — how many peafowl there may be in the neighbour- 
hood, for about that time they fly up for the night into burgot, mango, 
or other trees, like pheasants in a home covert ; and the noise of wings 
in succession, as each bird mounts up, betrays their numbers. 
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Peafowl are very easily netted and snared ; natives constantly bring 
them round for sale in an Indian cantonment, and ha\e a barbarona 
custom of fasteningthe eyelids of the unfortunate birds together witb 
a thorn, to keep them from fluttering about, I believe. Their principal 
food is com, wild fruits and berries, and insects of all kinds, and I 
have frequently been told that they will also kill and eat small snakes 
and lizards, bat am unable to speak as to the latter assertion being 
true, though I should imagine it to be not improbable. 

Peafowl have many enemies j wild cats of all kinds, even young 
tigers and leopards, pounce on them. They are ruthlessly shot by 
British soldiers, and anywhere within ten miles of a cantonment soon 
become scarce. I have seen men at Jhansie return, after a day at 
peafowl, with upwards of a dozen birds. Jackals and foxes also catch 
them not unfi-equently, and all kinds of eagles, falcons, and large 
hawks carry them ofiF. 

One day, with two companions, I was out shooting near Jhansie; 
we were busy driving an island in the middle of the Betwah, in hopes 
of coming across a pair of tigers that had been frequentiug the netgh- 
boarhood, and doing immense damage for months past. At one beat 
over a score of peafowl flew out, and an eagle i^AqwilafulvesevM) soaring 
above, doubtless on the look-out for them, made a stoop with a tre- 
mendous ' wh-h-b-ish,' and a stroke at an old peahen. So suddenly and 
with such wonderful quickness did the royal bird descend, that before 
the unfortunate oM hen could throw, herself into the grass, the eagle 
struck her a heavy blow (witb his foot, I believe], which I heard most 
distinctly, and sent her headlong and seemingly lifeless among some 
bushes close by. I sent the man who was with me to pick the bird np, 
which he didj the eagle followed him, and hovered over him, screaming, 
as though it would dig its talons into his head. On examining the 
peafowl I found it quite dead ; its head was laid clean open by the 
stroke that the eagle had dealt. 



II.— THE RED JUNGLE FOWL (Gallm fernrgineia, Ox 



Tho cock-bird in genenl appeftrance much resemblea our little Ixuitiuii, but h&e still 
brighter pl-image. 
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Bill, nearly bkck. Oomb and wattles, red. Top of head, goldwi brown, HacklM, 
goldeu jeUow, long, imd drooping over breaat and shoulders; these hackles are of a 
horny sort of Buhatance. ScapuluB and upper wiog-corerta, gtosay red-brown. Back, 
dark brown. Bomp featheis, long, and of a beaatiful gloesj orange-red. Upper wing 
coTerts, melallie green. Second^iea, brown. Primaries, nearly black; outer edges, 
pale bulT. Tail, long, curved, and forked ; of a beautiM metallic green and purple colour. 
Belly and under tail-coverta, black tinged with green. Throat, naked and red. I<eg8, 
brownish, and armed with long sharp spurs. 

Female. — Of a very game appearance: face encircled with brown feathers, Oaneial 
colour of back, neck, and upper parts, pale grey-brown, finely freckled all over with wlute. 
Quills, whitish ; breast, pale reddish brown. 

This well-known, cheery little game bird abounds in nearly all our 
large northern forests, especially in the Terai and the lowest ranges of 
the HioLalayae. The ahoTe-mentioned [Qallus ferruginetts) is the only 
variety found in Bengal, but is succeeded farther south by the Madras 
jungle fowl {(?. Sonneratii), a totally distioct, very beautiful, but.not a 
more game bird in appearance than our own little jungle cock. The 
latter is generally found in very thick jungle bordering rivers like the 
Sartlah in Philibeet, especially where the banks of streams are much 
cut up and intersected by ravines, with thick patches of overhanging 
bushes. Wooded islands in rivers near the foot of the hills are also 
likely spots. 

In the early morning, or towards evening, the birds come out from 
the dense thicket, where they retire during the heat of the day, to 
feed near the edge of the forest. They Uke to scratch about at the 
back of old cattle-sheds, and where crops grow close to the jungle side, 
and will enter corn-fields to feed. In some places, where the borders 
of the forest are much broken and irregular, and the villagers have 
cultivation here and there between patches of wood and bushes, I 
have seen capital bags made by a couple of guns, three or four 
beaters, and a few bustling spaniels. The plan is this : to beat out 
strips and patches separately, and make a comer here and there, placing 
the guns in the first instance between the patch or standing crop abont 
to be beaten, and the forest, towards which the jungle fowl when 
flushed are certain to make. The birds, finding their retreat cut off, 
and pushed hard by the men and dogs, are forced to take flight, and 
when well on the wing ofier as fine a shot as a sportsman could desire ; 
flying very strongly and swiftly, and taking a good blow t^ stop them, 
and unless killed dead — with the exception, perhaps of the common 
Indian grey partridge — I do not know of a more cunning or persistent 
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, more difficiilt bird to secure, often baffling the beat of 
retrievera. 

In the thick forest the sportsman will often catch a glimj>Be of the 
birds running with great swiftness in front of him, but will have great 
difficulty in flashing them. Without a dog it is frequent!; impossible 
to make them take wing, and it is quite useless for the sportsman b; 
himself to attempt to follow them into the thicket with the object of 
making them rise, for the; will very soon distance hitn, making their 
•way through the bush much quicker than he can. 

The jungle fowl is one of the most cunning and wary game 
birds that I am acquainted with. Although the sportsman encamped 
near the foot of the hills will in the early morning hear the cocks 
crowing in every direction, and seemingly close to his tent, yet unless 
he knows how to set to work and where to look for them, the proba- 
bilities are that after three or four hours' hard work, he will return 
with only one or two birds to repay him for all his toih Even when 
on service in the Bhootan Dooars, where these birds are pleniiful, and 
where I suppose a shot bad never before been fired, I found it difficult 
to kill more than a brace or two in a day. It is very seldom that the 
sportsman sncceeds in surprising them, as they nearly always become 
aware of his approach, and instantly dive iiito the thicket. I remember 
once coming round a comer suddenly, and catching no less ihaa nine 
jungle fowl together, scratching about at the bottom of a nnllah, and 
got a capital right and left chance, killing a brace — one a magnificent 
old cock with a splendid set of hackles round his neck. I have shot 
jungle fowl and kallige pheasants in the same day, and out of the same 
description of cover ; but the former, though frequenting the lower 
spurs and ravines of our hill ranges, never ascends to any grfeat height, 
as the latter bird constantly does. 

Like the kallige pheasant, jungle fowl often, when flushed by a 
dog, will settle in a tree close by, offering a tempting mark for a pot 
hunter. When stationed at Cherra Poonjee in our eastern frontier, I 
often descended from the Cossyah hills to fish for mahseer in a river 
below — a very dangerous amusement, by the bye, on account of the 
unhealthiness of the forest. Jungle fowl were exceedingly common 
on both banks of this river, and I have often seen three and four 
together, close to the footpath. Very often the forests and jungles 
where these birds are most plentiful harbour vivrious kinds of large 
game, such as tigers, saraber, and cheetul, the latter especially; and 
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when such apots are visited by shooting parties, little notice is taken 
of the jangle inoorghies, who are allowed to whirl away scathleas, the 
hunters devoting their attention only to the larger denizens of the 
forest. 

The cock birds, when full grown, are armed with tremendous spurs, 
longer in proportion to the size of the diminutive champion they adorn, 
than any game bird that I am acquainted with ; and these spurs, 
moreover, are exceedingly sharp. I learnt this fact from one of the 
first jungle cocks I ever shot at a camping ground near the Dunwar 
Pass, between Saneegunge and Shei^otty. I only winged the bird, 
and atler a long pursuit I grasped him by the legs as he was 
ascending a bank, and in so doing drove one of his spurs deep into 
the palm of my hand. They are, I believe, most pugnacious, and much 
resemble, both in manner and appearance, our bantams. The wild 
jungle cocks are, however, more brilliant in plumage than their con- 
freres of the farm-yard, and the hackles off the neck of an old cock 
are most valuable for making salmon and trout fiies, as every angler 
is aware. The crow of the male bird is exactly similar to that of the 
bantam cock, except that the last note of the former is not prolonged, 
bat terminates abruptly. 

The bird is one of the very best for the table ; in fact, I hardly 
know of a better. 



Id.— THE RED SPUE-FOWL (GaUapeMb: S/>adienu, Gmblih). 

Jbrdoh's Dbscripiion. 

Male. — Head aod nnpe dusky olive-browTi ; the forehend and round the eye pale whity 
brown, someivhat bnf}' in aonie individimla ; chin, throat, and sidea of neck pttle brown; 
the rest of the body, both above and below, rich la'owzi chestnut or bay ; each feather 
pole-edged ; primaries brown ; the Becondarie^ and tertiariea more or leaa minutely mottled ; 
tAil with the central feathers chestnut, the others dork brown, more or less mottled, tliis 
disappearing with age ; lower abdomen, rent, and under tail-coverta, olivaceous. 

Fenmle.—Jl&a the crown dusky bhickiah, the neck olive-brown, and the rest of the 
nppvr plumage pale rufous brown, each feather with two or three bUckinh bands, and 
minutely speckled, and the tip pale ; the rump and upper tail-coverta are luinuttly freckled ; 
the tail mostly blackish, with mottled rufous \ma, tending to become obsolete ; primaries, 
their coverts, and the winglet, spotlefs duaky brown : throat albescent [ neck olise-brown, 
the feathers becoming rufous in the centre, aud tipped with black ; bieast and flanks bright 
ferruginous, with narrow black tips; belly dusky brown; under tail-coverts freckled 
Tufous brown. 
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I HATE only once met with and shot the Bed Spar-Fowl, and that waa 
manj years a^b, near the Kuttra Pass, on a range of hills some forty 
or fifty miles from Mirzapore. 

The specimen I procured was a yoang bird, which nnfortnnately 
h&d not arrived at fiill plumt^e, and coaseqnently waa nasuited for ' 
supplying a description. 

I have therefore transcribed Jerdon's admirable description of the 
male and femsle Red Spur- Fowl from the * Birds of India,* and regret 
that I am unable to give any information regarding the habits of this 
handsome little game-bird. 



IV.— THE PAINTKD SPUR-FOWL [GoUcperdu: Zunvlomg, Vaienc). 
DEacRiPTioN, 

Stole. — Head, above, darlt brown ; iie:A, upper part of breast, and winK-coverts deep 
chestnut and beautifullj spotted with whit«, each spot above and below black (reminding 
one much, only on a smaller scale, of the spots and eyes on the nech, breast, and upper part 
of the honied pheasant, lower part of breast yellow, spotted with white, hut the eyes 
fewer and larger. 

Tail. — Duk brown, leathers thick and square at the tips. 

Wioffi. — Short and rounded. 

Furnished with a pair of long formidable spurs on each \eg about an inch apart. The 
upper one the longer of the two. 

Female. — General colour deep hrown, altogether wanting the beautiful spota and rich 
tints of the male bird. A specimen that I havo haa two spurs, shorter than those of the 
mde, sharp, and high up the leg. 

I HATE constantly met with this bird in the Jhansie district; it is also 
common on the banks of the Scinde and Betwah rivers. The male does 
not crow lite the jungle code, though both sexes mate a kind of clucking 
noise like a true fowl. When running, these birds carry the taU up, 
not like a partridge. I have often watched tbem when hidden behind a 
bush or rock, waiting for the beat to approach ; sometimes over a dozen 
have run past me. They move very fast, and seldom take wing till 
hard pressed. The flight is swift, and rarely at any great height from 
the ground. The birds take a good hard blow to bring them down. 
I remember once in the Lullutpore district some of our Sahariah 
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beaters captared four small chicks that apparently had only been 
hatched a few days ; while we were looking at them the old hen bird was 
on the top of a rock close by, calling and making a great fuss about 
the robbery we had committed. A friend of mine, when stationed in 
Central India, obtained a number of the eggs of the painted spur-fowl, 
and succeeded in rearing over a dozen chicks under a hen: the young 
things thrived and grew apace, hut persisted in fighting with the in- 
habitants of the poultry- yard, and naturally, from their small size, were 
invariably worsted, often getting severely mauled in these combats. 
The consequence was that they one by one became sickly and died off. 
The favourite hannts of this spur-fowl are rocky hills, or deep stony 
ravines, near rivers, far away from the habitations of man. 
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CHAPTER ir. 

HIMALAYAN PHEASANTS. 



^ea ! from tlie brake the whirring pheeaant springs, 
And mounta exulting' od trituuphant wings. — Pope. 



I.— THE MOONAL PHEASANT (I^hophonu Impeydmu, Latham). 

DBSCKiPTiotr. 

Jfnje.— Bill, blAckish brown. The head is fdorned with a lufl of dark, shining green 
feathers. The head, aeck, back, greater and lewer wingMioverts and upper twl-coverts are 
of a dark blue mixed with green, and there are also some remarkably bright copper- 
coloured feathers, pving a lovely golden tinL The breast, primaries, and seoondarieB Uack, 
black also below ; the rmnp pure white ; the tail, which is short, and terminates almost 
squarely, and very unlike the toil of a true pheasant, is of a rich chestnut colour. 

The liBu bird is smaller than the cock, and of a sober lint in comparison with him-; of 
a light brown colour, streakad with a darker tint, throat white. Not unlike a large grey 
hen, except that the tail is longer, and does not terminate so abruptly as that of the cock. 
The shape of the moonal is thick and heavy, and it does not belong te the true pheasants. 

It is a beautifttl sight to see an old cock moonal rise" from some crag, 
and with wings half cloaed, soar across some deep valley below, the sun 
shining on his brilliant pluma^ and showing off the white, black, and 
red tints to perfection. I have seen them constantly fly upwards of a mile 
after hoing flushed, before attempting to settle again. That admirable 
writer on Himalayan game, 'Mountaineer' (Mr. Wilson, of Mussoorie), 
thus describes the flight of the moonal. He says : < It gets up with a 
loud fluttering and a rapid auccession of shrill screeching whistles, 
often continued till it alights, , when it occasionally commences its 
ordinary loud and plaintive call, and continues it for some time. 

' In winter, when one or two birds have been flushed, all within 
hearing get alarmed; if they are collected together, they get up in 
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rapid snccession ; if distantly scattered, bird after bird slowly gets up ; 
the shrill call of each as it rises alarming others still farther off, till 
all in the immediate neighbourhood La,Te risen.' 

In former years this splendid bird was very numerous on the 
summits of the middle ranges of the Himalayas, and is yet to be found 
abundantly in out-of-the-way spots. The sportsman constantly comes 
across them when shooting thar high up on the pastures above the 
forests. I have in October and November counted over twenty birds, 
cocks and bens mixed together, busily engaged feeding. With their 
powerful bills {the upper mandible of which, by the way, is considerably 
longer than the lower) they drill holes in the turf in search of certain 
roots, which they principally subsist upon. They also eat readily wild 
raspberries and other forest fruits. 1» have shot more moonal than 
any other description of hill pheasant, excepting perhaps the common 
kallige ; and a by-day on the hill tops after this splendid bird, with 
three or four bMiters, and a good retriever, was a very favourite 
amusement of mine. I have said that when on the look-out for thar 
in the higher ranges the sportsman is sure to come across moonal in 
the day*s ramble. If he acts prudently, however, he does not fire at 
them, even should they rise well within distance, for fear of disturbing 
larger game j but makes a point of remembering the spots which the 
birds frequent for a future occasion, and probably the day before he 
moves his camp to some other quarter, he has a turn at the pheasants. 
I have found by experience that the best way of acting, to meet with 
success, is to adopt the following plan : take three or four men or boys 
with you, and make them walk in a line with and above jou, at about 
fifty yards or more apart. The farthest beater from you, who should 
keep along the brow of the hill you are driving, should be rather in 
advance of his companions ; you yourself skirt the edge of the forest 
below, and when a moonal is flushed out of the grassy nullahs above, 
he will come rocketing down, and, if you use straight powder, falls with 
a crash among the rhododendron bushes below, giving an opportunity 
to your dog to distinguish himself. 

One day in 1869 I killed five old cock birds and two hens in one 
morning, besides missing several others, but that was unusually good 
work. One of the birds I recollect was flushed quite a quarter of a 
mile above me, and came down hill straight over my head at a most 
tremendous pace ; aiming fully a yard in front of him, I let him have a 
dose of No. 3 shot, which had the effect of doubling him up completely, 
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and he fell down a great distance below, to all appearance quite dead. 
Mjr A.Qg, a thoroagh-bred Irish setter and first-class retriever, saw the 
performance, and on being told, bounded down the Bide of the bill to 
pick up the slain. The whole fece of the hill was covered with bushes, 
and I sat down to rest and give the dog time to search for the bird. 
I smoked half a cheroot, bat still no sign of dog Dash, so I gave him a 
call. The faithful animal answered me by barking far down the khnd 
below. I waited for a few minutes, and then, becoming impatient at 
the waste of time, called to the dog a second time ; he immediately 
commenced barking again. This was most nnuBual conduct on his part, 
and as he seemed determined, for some reason of his own, not to return 
to me, I at length made up my mind to go to him and see what was 
the matter. I made my way down hill for 150 yards or so, and 
presently saw through the bushos the red coat of my setter with his 
toDgne hanging out of his mouth; he was seated under a veiy thick 
thorn bush, with his whole attention fixed apparently on something 
above. I walked up, and there, abont five feet from the ground, 
hang up in a thick branch of thorns, was the dead moonal cock, which 
the aagacioas animal had discovered, but would not leave, till by 
barking he had brought his master down to his assistance. 

This pheasant is much sought after, on account of the brilliancy 
of its plumage, by the paharies, who are adepts at snaring it ; and on 
whole ranges of hills, where twelve years ago I saw twenty and thirty 
birds each day that I went out, there is not a single one now to be 
found J and it is certain, that unless Government establish laws for the 
protection of pheasants and other game, there will soon be none, and 
our glorious hills will have lost one of their chief attractions. 

For the first year, young cock birds are of a brown colour, hardly 
to be distinguished ^m the hens, but get their full plumage the next 
year. When yonng, the moonal'ia an excellent bird for the table, and 
old birds make good soup. I generally brought back six or eight stuffed 
moonal with me after an expedition into the interior. A good specimen 
is always worth preserving and sending home, to be cut up into |dumes 
for ladies' hats. I would warn sportsmen to beware of one thing. 
When removing the skins from an old moonal, do not rest the bird on 
your knees, as I did once, and only once ; better put him on a table or 
stone, for this reason, they nearly always swann with vermin, both 
large and small, which appear to be charmed at an opportunity of 
changing their qHtirters. 
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I wilt conclude mj remarks on the moonal pbeasant with an anecdote, 
from my hill joamal. In September 1869 I was encamped in Gurhwal, 
and one atill beautiful evening was sitting outside my tent reading, and 
ever; now and then looking up from my book to admire a magnificent 
view of the snows directly opposite, a eight I never tired gazing at. 
One of my followers had been sent with a pitcher to a stream below my 
tent for water,and on returning, as he placed the chattie — or jar — of water 
in the tont, he told me that when going down he had flushed four moonal 
pheasants, which flew into a tree, and that on the return journey he 
had seen them still there. My khitmughar had informed me only a 
few minutes before that there was but a poor dinner in store for me, 
because the larder was empty. Such an opportunity was not to be 
lost, so, shutting np my book, I directed the man to show me the tree ; 
he pointed it out, and with my glasses 1 could plainly discern two of 
the birds sitting on a low branch. Putting half-a-dozen cartridges into 
my pocket, I picked up my gun, and told three of the coolies to watch 
my movements &om above, and to wait till, by making a detour, I 
managed to get below where the birds were ; they were then to form 
line, the two outer men well forward, and attempt to drive the moonal 
in my direction by coming down straight towards me. I made a long 
round, and by taking advantage of the stream I have mentioned, up 
■which I walked ankle-deep in water, at length reached the spot where 
I intended to halt in hopes of getting a shot My men above had 
evidently lost sight of me, for after waiting five minntes or so they 
never attempted to act in the way I had ordered. The tree, in which. 
I could see three birds still sitting, was about 160 yards above me, bo I 
decided on attempting a stalk, slowly creeping up on my hands and 
knees in iull view of the moonal if they had had their eyes open. I 
at length managed to get a clump of bushes between me and them, and 
then rapidly walked towards them ; when within fifty yards, the bird 
sitting highest up, on whom I had my eye, discovered me, and, with a 
croak of alarm to bis friends, was about to teke wing, when (tell it not 
in Gath, but I was in want of food) I knocked him off his perch. The 
other two flew out, not directly towards me, but still within range, and 
a good left barrel sent an old hen splash into the water below. My 
coolies, seeing what had happened, now came running down towards 
me, and to my surprise put up a fourth bird, an old cock, out of the 
graac ; with a loud whistle he came rocketing over. I Just had time 
to close my gun on two fresh cartridges, and Ere right and left. The 
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first barrel hit him hard, and the second dropped him dead within 
half-a-dozen yards from the spot where the old hen was still lying, 
half covered with water. So I did not manage so hadly; and, picking 
op my three hirds, returned home in triumph. 



II.— THE SIMLA HORNED PHEASANT OK BLACK-HEADED TRAGOPAN 
(Akbvs Phiusaht 07 Spobtsvek). (Ceriomu mttantxepkala. Orat,) 

DBSCEirnoH. 

Mak. — Bill, black. Head, black. Throat, nakad, blue and red ; a large round spot 
of ted on the lower part of tiie neck. Back, wing-covetta, and upper tiul-corerts, dark 
brown, TOried with fine black, buff, and whitiah tranBTerae nuu-kinga : at the tip of each 
feather is a round white spot Neck, red-brown. Breast, deep rich red. Flanka and 
under tail-corerts, black and red inteTTai:ced, each feather having a round white spot at . 
tiie tip. Tail, nearly Idack. Legs, reddish Inown. 

FmnaU. — Blackiah-brown, Taried with grej and black, each feather having a am&ll 
white streak near the tip. Legs, grej, 

This beatttiful bird is pre-eniinent among oar Himalayan game birds 
for the richness and magnificence of its plumage. I believe that this 
homed pheasant is a variety of the tme argns pheasant {Argut gigan~ 
tew), which bird is only found in Sumatra, Java, and the eonntry of 
the Malays. The Himalayan argns is altogether smaller in size, and 
wants the long tail of the above-mentioned bird, which has been de- 
Rcribed by travellers as reaching four feet and upwards in length. 

The Himalayan argns is by far the rarest of all our hill pheasants, 
and is now, from constantly being snared and shot, seldom met with, 
and then only in the most unfrequented valleys and regions hardly 
ever visited by sportsmen. In iact, a hunter might wander for years 
together in our hills without once coming ocroaa the bird. It is 
naturally wary and shy, and, from constant persecution by the hill 
tribes, hides all day in the densest thi^^kets and tangled scrub far 
down in the deep low valleys of ihe interior, where, without hardly 
ever showing itself in the open, or exposing itself in any way, it can 
yet find its natural food, such as wild fruit, berries and acorns. 
"When alarmed, it nms with great rapidity over rough stony gronndj 
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and makes its way with aurprising awiftnees throngli a mass of tliorna 
and bashes where a dog even is sometimes unable to follow, and will 
only take wiag when bard pressed. The bird is much sought after, 
both by EuropeaES and native hnnters, on acfionnt of the value of 
its beautiful ekin. The latter especially clear whole forests of every 
single specimen ; and about the breeding time, by artfully copying the 
call of the cock, these poaching rascals attract every bird within hearing 
to where they are hidden, and so succeed in shooting them. Many are 
also snared with horse-hair nooses, and caught in traps of various 
kinds. A fine cock bird in full plumage is worth from seven to ten 
rapees, often more, so no wonder the paharies constantly and persistently 
trap them. 

When hunting in the neighbourhood of a small lake about eight 
miles from a place called Goonee Ramuee, in Upper Gurhwal, I 
several times came across this beaatiful bird. One day I saw four 
together, and within gun-shot, but refrained from firing at them, as 
I was on the look-out for a gerow stag, and was afraid of echoing 
gun-shots disturbing the large game, being simple enough to imagine 
that I should later, when about to leave the spot, with the assistance 
of a few beaters, be able to get the birds up and shoot them with ease. 
Sut when I did make the attempt, I failed utterly, on account of the 
great impediments which the beaters met with, and consequently slow 
progress they made in forcing their way through the dense cover, the 
birds rapidly making off without my getting a single shot. 

As I am, comparatively speaking, but little acquainted with this 
bird, I will again take the liberty of qnoting at length from * Moun- 
taineer.' He says : — 

* Its nsual haunts are high up, not far from the snows, in dense 
and gloomy forests either alone or in small scattered parties. Tn 
winter they descend the hills, and then their favourite haunts are in 
the thickest parts of the forests of oak, chestnut, and Morenda pine, 
where the box-tree is abundant, and where under the forest trees a 
luxuriant growtli of 'ringall,' or the hill bamboo, forma an underwood 
in some places almost impenetrable. They keep in companies of ftora 
two or three to ten or a dozen or more, not in compact flocks, but 
scattered widely over a considerable space of forest, so that many at 
times get quite spparated, and are found quite alone. If undisturbed, 
however, tJiey generally remain pretty close together, and appear to 
return -jjear after jear to th« aime spot^ even though the ground be 
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covered viith snow, for they find their liTing then on the trees. If 
driven away from the forest by an unusually severe storm, or any other 
cause, they may be found at this season in small clumps of wood, 
wooded ravines, patches of low brushwood, &c., &c. 

' At this season, except its note of alarm when disturbed, the jewar 
is altogether mute, and is never heard, of its own accord, to ntter a 
note or call of any kind, unlike the rest of onr pheasants, all of which 
occasioually crow or call at all seasons. When alarmed it utters a 
succession of wailing cries not unlike those of a young lamb or kid, 
like the syllable " waa, waa, waa," each syllable uttered slowly and dis- 
tinctly at first, and more rapidly as the bird is hard pressed or about 
to take wing. 

* Where not repeatedly disturbed, it is not particularly shy, and 
seldom takes alarm till a person is in its immediate vicinity, "when it 
creeps slowly through the underwood, or flies up into a tree ; in the 
former case continuing its call tUl again stationary, and in the latt«r 
till it has concealed itself in the branches. If several are together, all 
begin to call at once, and run off in different directions, some mounting 
into the trees, others running along the ground. When first put up 
they oflen alight in one of the nearest trees, but if again flushed the 
second flight is generally to some distance, and almost always down 
hill. Their flight is rapid, the whir peculiar, and when even the bird 
ifl not seen may be distinguished by the sound from any other. Where 
their haunts are ofteu visited, either by the sportsmen or the rUlagers, 
they are more wary, and if such visits are of regular occurreuce, and 
continued for any length of time, they become so in a very high degree, 
Bo much so that it is impossible to conceive a forest bird more shy or 
cunning. They then, as soon as aware of the presence of anyone in 
the forest, after calling ooce or twice, or without doing so at all, fly up 
into the trees, which near their haunts are almost all evei^reens of the 
densest foliage, and conceal themselves so artfally in the tangled leaves 
and branches that, unless one has been seen to fly into a particular 
tree, and it lias been well marked down, it is almost impossible to find 
them. 

' In spring, as the snow begins to melt on the higher parta of the 
hills, they leave entirely their winter resorts, and gradually separate 
and spread themselves through the more remote and distant woods up 
to the region of birch and rhododendron, and almost to the extreme 
limits of forest. Early in April they begin to pair, and the males are 
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then more generally met with than at any other period ; they aeem to 
wander about a great deal, are almost always found alone, and often 
call at interralfl all day long. When thus calling, the bird is generally 
perched on tlie thick branch, or on the trunk of one which has fallen 
to the ground, or on a large stone. The call is similar to the one they 
utter when distorbed, but is much louder, and only one single note at a 
time, a loud energetic " waa," not unlike the bleating of a goat, and 
can be heard for upwards of a mile. It is nttered at Tariona intervals, 
sometimes every five or ten minates for hours together, and sometimes 
not more than two or three times during the day, and most probably 
to invite the females to the spot. When the bnainess of incubation is 
over, each brood with the parent birds keep collected together about 
one spot, and descend towards their winter resorts as the season ad- 
vances ; but the forests are so densely crowded with long weeds and 
grass that they are seldom seen till about November, when it has par- 
tially decayed, and admits of a view through. It feeds chiefly on the 
leaves of trees and shrubs ; of the former the box and oak are the 
principal ones, of the latter ringall, and a shrub something like the 
privet. It also eats roots, flowers, bulbs, and insects, acorns and seeds, 
and berries of various kinds, but in a small proportion compared with 
leaves. In confinement it will eat almost any kind of grain. Though 
the most solitary of onr pheasants, and in its native forests perhaps the 
shyest, it is the most easily reconciled to confinement ; even when 
caught old they soon lose their timidity, eating readily out of the hand, 
and little difficulty is experienced in rearing them. 

'The jewar roosts in trees, and in winter, perhaps for warmth, 
seems to prefer the low evergreens with closely interwoven leaves and 
branches to the latter uid larger which overshadow them.' 



III.— THE SNOW PHEASANT OR SNOW COCK (TMrvogaltui 
Simaiayauii, Qhai). 

DBSCRIPTIOlf. 

A thick baavj-built bird, belonging to the Tetraonida famUy ; one of the largest ot 
Ilimalajan game birds. 

MaU.~W\, light brown. Top of hsRdi pale grey margined with brown. Lower 
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part of bftck of neck, grey, minutelj frecUed with darker grey, tinged with huff; a brown 
epot OD eftoh Bide of the aeck. Beck, upper wing-coverta, and nimp, grey, freckled 
with black and pale bufT; the wiag-coverts mtirgined with buff tind reddish bniwn. 
Twl, freckled like the back, with brown tips, rrimaries, whitish, tipped with greyish , 
Ijrown. Throat, whitish. LDwerpHrt of neck, whitish, barred with black. Breast, whitish. 
Belly, slaty grey. Flaok feathers, margined with black and reddish brown. Under 
tail-coverte, nearly white. Legs, pale red, 

FemaU. — Very^milar in colouring of plumage, but smaller. 

I repeatedly came across the nest of this bird when in Thibet in 1863. It builds on 
the ground, generallj choosing a conven:e3t hollow on some steep hill-#ide. 1 also several 
times saw old hen birds, with large broods of chicks, oumbeiing 12 and IS in a brood. 

The general shape of the Huiuwal (as it is called by the natives of 
Upper Grnrhwal) more resembles a very large partiidge than a pbeasant. 
It is a heavy, thick-built bird, but a strong flyer, and, like the moonal, 
when well on the wing takes a heavy blow to bring it down.. I have 
only met with the Snow Cock on bare, rocky hill tops, never in high 
cover of any sort. It is partial to lofty ridges and crags, and often 
the birds assemble in large flocks. Once, below the Neti Pass, I do not 
exaggerate when I say that I saw upwards of fifty together in one 
pack. 

When after burhel, I constantly came across snow pheasa:bts on our 
side of the passes and also in Thibet : in some places they were very 
namerons, and in oat-of-the-way spots tolerably tame ; but I seldom 
shot them, except when pushed for food, for at the best of times they 
are bat poor birds for the table, having a very strong, unpleasant 
flavotir. Moreover, the birds had nests at the time I am speaking of. 
Several times I came across old ones with young chicks, and one day 
one of my Bhootiahs discovered and pointed out to me an old bird 
under a shelving rock, sitting, doubtless, on egga. I particularly ordered 
that no one was to molest her ; it was within a quarter of a mile of. my 
encampment ; but two days after, on passing the spot, the nest had 
been destroyed and, by the feathers scattered about, the poor parent 
bird apparently killed. My followers said that a fox had taken her, but 
I suspect rather that one of them had had a hand in the business. 

The huinwal, in the early morning, just at daylight especially, 
utters a soft kind of whistle or cry pleasing to the ear, something like, 
though easily distinguishable from, the call of the moonal. When 
flufibed, like the latter also, it utters a succession of loud, rdther harsh 
screams. Should a herd of burhel or thar be feeding near, their atten- 
tion is immediately aroused, as if perfectly aware that the birds only 
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otter snch cries when alarmed ; and one day I remember, after a most 
fatiguing stalk, I lost mj chance of a shot at a herd of bnrhel by three 
Buow pheasanta rising up in succession at my approach, and with loud 
cries flying directly over the animals I was creeping up to. Suspecting 
what the resnlt would be, although it was quite impossible that the 
wary animals had seen or smelt me, for I was behind a ridge, and the- 
wind blew directly towards me, I waited for a few minutes before again 
attempting to crawl up. On slowly moving forward and looking over 
the ridge, I found that the burbel who, nn^l alarmed by the huiowal 
had been feeding unconscious of danger on ground most favourable for 
a etalk, had crossed a valley below, and were now standing in a group 
on the opposite side, their whole attention fixed iu my direction. 
In another minute one of the herd uttered a shrill whistle, and they 
were off. 



n'.— THE CHEER PHEASANT (Mwimw waBichii, Hardwioke). 

DwCBIFTIOir. 

Xah.~-A.hoat the aiie of, or rather lazier tluu our Englisli cock pbeoBBOt. 

Bill vhitdBh i top of Ikesd dark gray ; neck aixl breaat pale giej ; back and ming- 
coverts pej-brown, transTersely iBired with block, pale butti or white ; rump, reddish 
brown or rufous, shafts pale; belly, barred with black and rufoua; tail, pale rufous, 
broadly barred with dark brown, intenmngled with black and pale brown. 

The tail is vwj long and tapering, and the legs are anaed with moderete spura. 

Fanale. — Very similar to the male, only more profusely marked with dark brown and 
black ; the shafts pale. She b rather sin^ler in uze than the cock bird, with a shorter 



Nbit to the tmgopan, in my numerous rambles in the interior of 
the Himalayas I have come across and altogether seen less of the 
cheer than any other hill pheasant. This magnificent bird, with the 
long tapering tail of the true PhananincB, is said to be common in 
certain localities. In my first two expeditions to our hills, though I 
wandered far and rambled over a great extent of country, I only saw a 
few brace of cheer, a solitary one here and there, or perhaps two at a 
time ; but on the third trip, at a place called Permuttie, in Gurhwal, I 
came quite by chance across a number of cheer, and on first finding them 
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on the slope of a hill clear of brushwood, but whei'e a kind of long graea 
grew very thick, I must have put up over a dozen. I waa, however, 
verj shaky at the time, having been down several days with fever, and 
shot badly, only killing a brace. The next day I shot two more near 
the same spot, one a splendid old cock bird, which I Btutfed ; but the 
greater number had made off to other haunts. 

A dc^ ie most neceBsary for this sport. One of the birds that I 
brought down, the old cock already mentioned, waa only winged, and it 
took my setter, tbongh a first-rate retriever, fully a quarter of an hour 
to bring him, so close did be crouch and artfully hide himself. 

I am surprised that no attempt has been made to introduce this 
splendid pheasant into English woods and covers. I have never heard 
that it is a delicate bird, or that there is any difficulty in rearing it in 
confinement, and I should imagine that the English climate would be 
well suited for it. It derives its name from the similarity of the bird's 
cry to the word 'cheer.' I consider the cheer the finest among Himalayan 
game birds. As, however, I am able to say bat little regarding its ways 
and habits, I once more take the liberty of transcribing from 'The 
Indian Sporting Keview ' the very interesting and exhaustive remarks 
of ' Mountaineer ' on the cheer. He says ; — 

* It is an inhabitant of the lower and intermediat« ranges, seldom 
found at very high elevations, and nevf^r approaching the limits of the 
forest. Though far from being rare, fewer perhaps are met with than 
of any other kind, unless it is particularly sought for, always excepting 
the jewar (homed pheasant). The reason of this may be that the 
general character of the ground where they resort is not so inviting in 
appearance to the sportsman as other places ; besides, they are every- 
where confined to particular localities, and are not, liie the rest, 
scattered indiscriminately over almost every part of the region they 
inhabit. Their haunts are on grassy hills, with a scattered forest of 
oak and small patches of underwood ; hills covered with the common 
pine, near the sites of deserted villages, old cow-sbeda, and the long 
grass among precipices and broken ground. They are seldom found 
on hills entirely destitute of trees or jungle, or in the opposite extreme 
of deep shady forests. lu the lower ranges they keep near the tops of 
the hills or about the middle, and are seldom found in the valleys or 
deep ravines. Further in the interior they are generally low down,-, 
often in the immediate vicinity of villages; except in the breeding 
season, when each pair seek a spot to perform the business of inca- 
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bation. Thej congregate in flocba of from fire or six to ten or fifteen, 
and seldom more than two or three lots inhabit the same hill. They 
wander about a good deal on the particalar hill on which the; are located, 
bat not beyond certain boundariee, remaining about one spot for several 
days or weeks, and then shifting to another, but never entirely abandon 
tlie place, and year after year may to a certainty be fotind in some 
quarter of it. During the day, unless dark and cloudy, they keep 
concealed in the grass and bushes, coming out morning and evening to 
feed ; when come upon suddenly while out, they run off quickly in 
different directions, and conceal themselves in the nearest cover, and 
seldom more than one or two get on the wing. They run very foat } 
and if the ground is open, and no cover near, many will nm two or 
three hundred yards in preference to getting up. After concealing 
themselves they lie very close, and are flushed within a few yards. 
There is perhaps no bird of its size which is so difficult to find after 
the flock has been disturbed and they have concealed themselves ; 
when the grass is very long, even if marked down, without a good dog it 
is often impossible to find them, and with the assistance of the best dogs 
not one half will be found a second time. A. person may walk within 
a yard of one, and it will not move. I have knocked them over with a 
stick, and even taken them with the hand. In autumn the long rank 
grafls, so prevalent about many of the places they resort to, enables 
them to hide almost anywhere ; but this is burnt by the villagers at 
the end of winter, and they then seek refuge in low jangle and brush- 
wood, and with a dog are not so difficult to find. 

' Both males and females often crow at daybreak and dusk, and in 
cloudy weather sometimes during the day. The crow is low and ir- 
regular, 'and when there is nothing to interrupt, the sound may be 
heard for at least a mile. It is something like the words " chir a pir, 
chir a pir, chir chir, chirwa chirwa," but a good deal varied ; it is 
Often begun before complete daylight, and in spring, when the birds 
are numerous, it invariably ushers in the day. In this respect it may 
rival the domestic cock. When pairing, and scattered about, the crow 
is often kept up for nearly half-an-hour, first from one quarter, then 
another, and now and then all seem to join in a chorus. At other 
times it seldom la^ts more than five or ten minutes. 

' The cheer pheasant feeds chiefly on roots {for which it digs holes 
iu the ground), grubs, insects, seeds, and berries, and if near cultivated 
fields, several kinds of grain form a portion j it does not eat grasa or 
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leaves, like all the rest of the pheasants. It is easy to rear.in confine- 
ment, and might without difficulty be naturalised in England, if it 
would stand the long frosts and snows of seTere winters, which I 
imagine ie rather doubtful. The female makes her nest in the grass, 
or amongst low bushes, and lays from nine to fourteen eggs, of a dull 
white, and rather small for so lai^ a bird. They are batched about 
the end of May or beginning of June. Both male and female keep 
with the young brood, and seem very solicitous for their safety. This 
bird flies rather heavily and seldom very &ir : like most others, it 
generally utters a few loud screeches on getting up, and spreads out 
the beautiful barred feathers of its long tail, both when flying and 
running. It does not perch much on trees, but will occasionally fly up 
into one close by when put up by dogs. It roosts on the ground 
generally, and when ccMigregated together, the whole flock hnddle up 
in one spot. They wit), however, at times roost in trees or bushes.' 



v.— THE KOKLASS OR PUCRA3 PHEASANT (Pwratia Maa-uhpha, Lesson). 



Male. — In size about that of ui Ea^lish hen pheaaant. 

Bill black ; top of he»l brown, with a long avst of glossy brown aitd Uack feathers ; 
cheeks, back of head, and throat, black, tiniired with stee!-Uue or glossj green ; under 
the ear a large pure white spot ; tlie whoie of the upper and under parts of the body pale 
grejish brown, each feather having a longitudiual stripe down the centre ; a broad dark- 
brown hand from the upper part of the throat to the lower part of the belly. 

TaiL — Rather short, almost wedge-shaped, broad and rounded at the base, of a dark- 
brown colour, with some of the featliera tipped with black. 

L*gt. — Ijght grey, and armed with rather long and sharp spura. 

Female. — About 16 inches from head to end of tail ; latter, 6 inches long; legs, 4 
inches. Bird stands about 12 inches high. 

Iris, olive colour; head, yellow, with small strealra of dark brown along the cheeks, 
extending into a band of same colour, which gradually blends with the light yellowish 
hrown on the back of the neck; throat white, with a slight reddish tinge. Feathers on 
whole of body, abdomen, and back, coloured with short longitudinal streaks of fawn- 
Colour, black, and light grey. Primaries reach beyond root of tail, each feather being of 
a dark brown on its inner half, and reddish yellow on its outer. 

This elegant bird is far more like the true pheasant than the moonal, 
tragopan, snow-pheasant, or kalUge ; and, though adorned with less 
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gaudy plumage than the two first, is equally handaome, and the varied 
shades of colour of tlie cock bird cannot be surpassed in beauty. It is 
foaud throughout the middle ranges, and is tolerably plentiful in many 
parts. It does not inhabit the lowest hills bordering the Terai, aa the 
ballige does, but is found very considerably higher up than that bird, 
and I have shot it oat of the same cover aa the moonal at an elevation 
of 13,000 feet. It is especially fond of cypress and oat forests, and is 
generally found singly or in pairs. I have never seen more than four 
full-grown birds together at a time. A sportsman often flushes the 
toklass when on the steep grassy slopes looking for gooral, especially 
if there are oak trees in the vicinity. I have been startled by the bird, 
which when rising makes a loud croaking noise. The koklass is a 
particularly ewift flyer j more so, I am inclined to think, than any other 
of the Himalayan pheasants ; it darts down the side of the mountains 
at astonishing speed, and requires, when well on the wing, an experienced 
shot to cut it over. 

The sportsman, on awaking in the early morning, when encamped 
on the uplands, to hunt thar, will hear the harsh ' tok-ksk-pokrass ' 
cry of this bird on all sides, and Pucrcuia Macrolopha, when heralding 
the dawn of day in this manner, is generally sitting on one of the lower 
boughs of a cypress-tree. It is in the habit of hunting for food and 
scratching about in search of insects among patches of rhododendron, 
and I have observed it so occupied in close company with the moonaJ. 
I do not think that this bird approaches villages and habitations like 
the kallige, nor have I ever shot it out of standing com. They will 
crow three or four it^ther on being startled by a distant gunshot, a 
stone rolling down, or a clap of thunder. 

Two brace is the most that I hare ever shot in a day, though 
generally speaking, after driving the khuds with beaters, a few brace 
of koklass are included among the slain. It would, in my opinion, be 
a great addition to our English covers, and I imagine would not be 
difficult to introduce. Moreover, such a splendid flyer, as the bird 
undoubtedly is, would put the shooting of even first-class shots to the 
test. The koklass is not to be excelled as a bii-d for the table, -and 
in flavour much resembles our hen pheasant. 
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VI— THE WIHTE-CRESTEU KALLIGE PHE.VSANT (Oallt^Aam alba-cnU'dMt, 

VlQOHS), 

- DBacRiPTioiT. 

Male. — Oeneral shape more like a fowl tltsn a plieasant. Id size about as large as our 
hen pheasant, bnt thicker and broader across the bod j. 

Bill nearly white, curved, and sharp ; top of head blacluBh-'pUTple, with a long crest 
of greyish-white feathers; hack, hhickish-parple ; rump, blackish-purple, edges of each 
feather nearly white ; priniarieB, blackish ; breast, belly, and all the under parts pale grey, 
feathers pointed ; tail, which b much curved, blackish-purple ; legs, nearly black, armed 
with long BDd formidable spurs. 

Femaia. — Smaller than male { colour brown ; the margins of the feftthera pale rufoua ; 
tail, nearly black. 

This well-known bird abonnde throngboat the lower and middle ranges 
of the Himalayae, frota the Terai foresf-s, at the foot of the mountaiiiB, 
np to abont 8,000 feet ; I bare occasionull; found it eren higher. Its 
favparite habitat is among thict clumpe of bushes and-shnibs near the 
banks of rivers, in low valleys through which stre&ms of water ma, and 
on the slopes of bills where there is plenty of low bash cover, especially 
thorny thickets bordering on cultivation; in the early morning, the 
vicinity of an old deserted cow-shed is a sure resort of this bird, if 
anywhere in the neighbourhood. I have flushed this pheasant and the 
common red jungle fowl from the same description of cover at the foot 
of the hills. The call of the bird, which may be heard at all times of 
the day, is a sharp * twnt, twnt, twut,* sometimes very low, with a 
long panse between each note, then suddenly increasing londly and 
excitedly. Generally speaking, when uttering this cry, which at times 
might be mistaken by anyone uns,cquainf ed with it for that of some small 
bird, the kallige is alarmed by a prowling marten or hawk hovering over- 
head — perhaps a dog— bnt still oftener it is heard when a pair of cocks 
are about to engage in mortal combat, a very common occurrence, for, 
without exception, the kallige is the most pugnacious bird that I am 
acquainted with ; and I have shot old males with their heads battered 
like game-cocks from constant fighting. 

This pheasant, like all Himalayan winged game, more or less, is a 
great runner, and the sportsman, when once he has been observed (and 
the bird has a particularly keen eye for danger] will seldom be able to get 
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a shot without tlie aesistance of a dog, bo qaicbl; does tbe kallige dive 
into the thicket, and, stooping, make its way over stones and very 
roagh ground at surprising speed. In my opinion, the beat dog for 
this sport is a good bustling spaniel, not afraid to face the densest 
cover, and who will not hunt too far away from his master. I once 
had a common sort of terrier named ' Snip,' who was at last carried 
off by a sneaking leopard, as already related; he waa anything 
but a sporting dog in appearance, but a first-class one for flushing 
pheasants, and enjoyed the fun exceedingly. He had an excellent 
nose, which enabled him to hunt wii^h great rapidity, bo that the birds 
were at length compelled to take wing, so hard did the bandy-legged 
little dog push them, giving tongue all the time, by which means his 
master below knew exactly in which direction the pheasant or pheasants 
were making, and posted himself accordingly in readinobs for a shot ; 
and by acting conjointly in this manner we brought many a brace to 
bag. Not unfreqnently a cunning old cock, instead of taking wing at 
once when the dog is close upon him, hae a provoking habit, most 
irritating to both dog and master, of flying up into a tree, making a 
prodigious clacking the while, and at the same time has a look 
round to ' see if the coast ia clear : * the bird in this manner often 
observes where the gun is posted, and then takes wing in a safe 
direction. 

The kallige pheasant when alarmed will generally fly down the 
khud, and will often, take along the side of the hill. Though it will 
run, yet it hardly ever will fly up-hill. Its speed when well on the 
wing is amazingly swift, quicker frequently, I am certain, than any 
rocketer out of an English cover. Moreover," it will take a severe 
blow without coming down ; and a winged bird, should it fall into 
thick cover, might just as well have been missed clean, excepting, of 
course, if the sportsman has a retriever with him. Even then I have 
seen the best of dt^s bafBed, so cunning and swift-running is this 
bird. 

The kallige pheasant has many enemies ; he is shot off pretty close 
by English sportsmen in the vicinity of our hill stations, who, I am 
florry to say, are not always particular about the time of year for 
pheasant shooting, which is a great pity. The bird is constantly bullied 
by eagles, falcons, and hawks ; the pine marten is another deadly 
enemy, especially during the nesting season, and lastly, and far worse 
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than all vermia pnt together, there are in our hill stations a set of 
rascals who call thetnselTea shikaries, and who are conetaQti/ in the 
habit of pestering Englishmen to avail themselves of their services as 
gnides into the interior on shooting expeditions. These men have 
guns, and from one end of the year to the other — even when the birds 
are nesting or have young chicks just out of the e^s — make a perpetual 
practice of shooting them whenever they can manage to sneak np for a 
shot. I am sorry to say that in hill ntations our ladies, qnite un- 
wittingly, I am certain, so fax encourage these poachers that they 
purchase the birds for their dinner-parties when brought roand for 
sale, never thinking at the time that the game is out of season and 
unfit for food, and perhaps that the hen pheasant just bought was that 
same morning covering a brood of chicks, now left to die for want of a 
mother to rear them. 

It is not unusual to come upon eight or ten, sometimes more, of 
these birds all feeding tc^ther; but they never pack during the 
winter months, like the moonal or snow-cock. Wlien not bullied by 
the hill men, they will come close up to the backs of villages, especially 
if there are fields of com at hand. 1 have shot them out of standing 
crops when the fields ore situated near the jungle. The female has 
her nest on the ground under some rock, or at the foot of a hollow 
tree. I remember finding a nest, at the foot of a giant Deodara, 
within ten yards of my tent, when encamped near Mussoorie. We had 
actually halted at the spot for three days, with two dt^s always mnning 
about, and no one had observed the nest, till, one morning as I was 
strolling out, I caught the eye of the old hen as she crouched on her 
e^s. She generally lays, I believe, from twelve to fifteen eggs — there 
were only ten in the aboTe-meutioned nest — rather smaller than our 
pheaaant, and almost white in colour, if I remember rightly. The 
traveller in the hills, when passing along the winding paths on the 
' sides of the mountain slopes about spring-time, will, if he is an ob- 
server, occasionally hear a peculiar drumming noise, which is made 
by the male kallige pheasant^aud only by this genus, I believe. The 
bird makes this noise by a rapid motion of its wings agaiuet the 
body. 

In 1864 1 was encamped at a place called Sunkdt, one march beyond 
the Pindur river in Gurhwal, in those days a good spot for general 
shooting, though I believe the jungles in the' neighbourhood are now 
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almost destitute of game. I made a lengthened halt, as the tracks of 
game ia the neighbourhood were nomerous. When on the look-out for 
gerow ODG day, we came across a pool of water in a very out-of-the-way 
place. The weather had been rery hot and dry of late, and altbongh 
there was only a puddle of dirty water left, yet by the scores of foot- 
prints of all si^es, from the huge gerow to the tiny kaknr, and some 
of them seemingly quite fresh, it was evident that there was game 
about somewhere, although we, in the daytime, could'find but little, as 
our attempts at stalking for the last three days had been fruitless. 
We agreed that in the erening we would hide in the foliage of an old 
oak close by and watch the water. About five o'clock, in company with 
a hill man, I clambered np. We had been sitting motionless for I 
suppose half an hottr, when I was startled, all of a sudden, by the lond 
drumming noise I have already described close at hand. The sound 
came from behind, and on looking over my shonlder, my companion 
with a smile pointed out the 'drummer.' An old cock kallige was 
squatting on the stump of a fallen tree, and, with its feathers all 
ruffled and tail spread, was causing this extraordinary sound by rapidly 
beating its wings against its body. However, on this occasion the 
manceuvres of the old charmer were of no avail, for not a single hen 
bird put in an appearance ; and presently he hopped down and dis- 
appeared. About ten minutes after, I shot a fine buck kakur from our 
ambush. 

I have been told, and believe it to be the case, that this pheasant is 
by no means the hardy bird that the tragopan, moonal, and other rarer 
varieties, are well known to be. The fiesh is exceedingly good, and it 
is one of the best of hill birds for the table. 

There are two rarer species of kallige pheasant found in onr hill- 
ranges of North- Eastern Bengal, both of which I have had the good 
fortune to procure and carefully examine. The Grst of these, Q. Mora- 
fiddii, I by chance obtained when crossing the Cossyah Hills, in October 
1865, between Cherra Poonjje and Gowhatty. 1 shot six birds near a 
halting-place called Nunclow, when to my surprise, though seemingly 
on the wing the same bird that I had often met vrith before in the 
Himalayas, I at once discovered, on picking up the first one shot, that 
it differed from the common kallige, though very similar in shape, size, 
and general appearance, for the crest on the head was black instead 
of white. In other respects it appeared to eorrcHpoud exactly with 
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the common balli^e pheasant. The second species, <?. Ttielanottai, I 
met with when on service in Bhootan in the month of April 1865. 
I shot nine birds altogether on the low ranges of hills near where 
my regiment was encamped at Bala. 

In general appearance, habits, call, and manner of mnning off when 
alarmed, these pheasants much resembled the common white-crested 
species, but both plume and rump were black, hence the title of black 
pheasant. 

Once on the march along a low valley in onr hills, with my gun on 
my shoulder and dog ' Dash ' at my heels, 1 halted for a few minutes 
where a stream of water trickled down the hillside for a drink. While 
quenching my thirst, the ' twut, twut, twut ' of a kallige pheasant close 
above took the attention of my fotir-l^ged companion, who, with ears 
pricked up and tail going, looked up in my face, and with his brown, 
intelligent eye asked, ' May I put that fellow up for yon '? ' I motioned 
the dog on, and off he went. I stood back in readiness for a shot; but 
presently was astonished to bear a cry as of pain from the dog, followed 
by a series of yelps. It at once came across my mind that a leopard 
had got bold of him, so, dropping in a pair of ball cartridges in the place 
of those loaded with shot, I went to the rescue. After scrambling for 
ten or twelve yards through the bushes, I saw my setter coming towards 
me, and behaving in an extraordinary manner; he was snapping right 
and left, and stopping every moment to bite himself. X stood amazed 
at such unusual conduct, and until the faithful creature came close up, 
was quite at a loss to understand what could possibly be the matter to 
account for such strange behaviour. Then when within a yard or two 
I saw what had happened ; the dog's bead was one mass of enraged 
bees, stinging him fearfully, and driving him to the verge of madness. 
There happened to be a large pool of water below. lu a moment I seized 
hold of ' Ddsb,' flung him into the deep water, and then took to my 
heels, for the vile insects had already turned their attention on me. 
Falling my coat-collar up, and striking right and left with my hat, I 
ran for some distance, till my enemies at length desisted from following 
farther. I had been stung severely on the neck and face, and had not 
my coat been very thick and closely buttoned bp*, should have suffered 
still more. On whistling, my dog presently joined me, looking very 
foolish, poor brute, evidently in great pain, and be was nearly blind 
for several days after, but soon recovered. Aa it was, I consider 
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that we were both fortuoate to escape as we did, for these wild bees 
are extremely da-ngerous to meddle with. I did not go back to look, 
but suppose that my setter, when eagerly following up a pheasant, 
had run headlong into or brushed against a bees' nest probably hanging 
from a bush, and had brought the enraged inhabitants out on bis 
.devoted head. 
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CHAPTER III. 

INDIAN PARTRIDGES. 

I.— THE BLACK PARTRIDGE (B-anco/.niM cuLjana, Stbphbhs). 



Now Hwapt the hnwli deatructive through the sky. 
Parrot nor frnucoliii was letl oa high. — AirvXB-i-SuDAiLf. 



Description. 

Male. — Bill, rather long; black. Top of head, black, each feather margined with rufous. 
Back of bead, black spotted with white. Back of neck, chestnut brown ; below (his it is 
black spotted with white. On the lower part of the neck the centre of each feather is 
Mack encircled with pale buff, and margined with pale brown. The sc&pulars and upper 
wiag^overta are the same. Back, runip, and upper tAil-coverta, transverselT barred with 
black and white, tinged with grey and rufous. Secondaries and primaries, rich rufous, 
spotted and harred with black, Eais, white. Throat and breast, black. A broad chest- 
nut band on lower part of neck, Sides of breast, flanks, and belly, black spotted and 
marked with white. Vent, reddish-brown. Under tail-coyert*, dark brown. Tail feathers, 
black. Legs, pale red ; has short rounded epurs. 

JVni((/(!.^Altog«ther wanting the bright gaudy plnmage of male bird. Throat, breast, 
belly, and under parts nearly white, transversely barred with blaclc and brown. Under 
tail-coverts, broWn. Tail, black. 

Without exception, in my opinion, the plumage of the mole of this 
beautifnl francolin ia more lovely than that of any other game-bird. 

NatoralistK have, I believe, pronounced the black partridge of India 

, and the common franeolin of Southern Europe to be identical. I have 

examined stuffed specimens of the latter ia museums, and could not 

perceive a shade of difiference, either in form or feather, between the 

European and Asiatic birds. 

I believe that no attempt has ever been made to introduce this 
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most beantiful game-bird ioto England, thoagh I ventate to say that 
th4 first fair trial wodM prore roccessfal. Among other reaaoos that 
nay be pointed out in taroxa of this auertion I maj mention the 
following : — 

The franoolin is a bard; bird, well able to withstand onr hottest and 
driest snmmers or coldest winters. I tbinb that this is ftiUjr proved bj its 
inhabiting sach opposite extremes of temperature as the plains of India 
and the upper valleys of the Himalayas. It is a bird suitable for 
preserving, not being easily scared, or when flashed given to taking 
long flights. It is not a qoarrelsome tnrd ; and finally it is a bird that 
subsists on grain and insects, everywhere procnrable, even in the least 
caltivated parts of England or Scotland. 

Though somewhat given to running before d<^, yet the black 
partridge is not nearly so incorrigible and annoying to the sportsman 
in this respect as the French red-leg ; and I have known it lie ex- 
tremely well and afford excellent sport. 

In spite of statements to the contrary, I believe that the black 
partridge of India, never perches or roosts in trees, though, strange 
to say, the painted partridge, a bird very closely allied to the black, 
constantly settles in bnshes, and in the Central Provinces, I hare 
often flushed the painted species out of low shmbs. It is the general 
similarity of appearance between the black and painted that, I believe, 
has given rise to mistakes and constant disputes among sportamen on 
this point. Painted partridges are often erroneously called blacks, 
and mc« vertd. 

Once, when marchii^ throagh Knmaon in the. Himalayas on my 
way north, I saw a black partridge actually settled on a tree, but 
it was under most exceptional circumstances. I happened to be 
passing along the side of a khud or steep hill, the grass and bushes 
on which had been recently burnt by the hillmen. The whole face 
of the mountain had been on fire, I suppose, abont a month before, 
and not only hod the old grass been utterly licked up by the flames, 
but a great number of splendid fir-trees full of turpentine, as they always 
are, had been destroyed, so that nothing hut charred stumps remained. 
The young grass had sprouted again, hut the trees were entirely ruined ; 
and while wandering along the path with my dog and gun, the cry 
of a black partridge presently attracted my attention. It is the habit 
of the cock bird, when uttering this strange, grating call, to perch on a 
rock, atone, the top of an aat-hill, or some other elevated positi,on ; but 
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on this occasion I distinctly saw the bird on the top of the burnt 
stamp of a fir, about six or seven feet from the ground : this, however, 
could iiardlj be called settling or perching in a tree, for there were no 
branches, twjgs, leaves, or foliage of any kind ; nothing but the main 
stem, rendered bluck by the flames. I attempted to get a shot, but the 
bird took wing when far out of range, and I did not follow it. But 
to return to our subject. 

Old Indians tell us, and with truth, that thirty or forty years ago 
the black parti-idge waa much more plentiful than now. It is the old 
story — unreasonable men, not content with good sport, must go in for 
slaughter, and have so persecuted the poor birds, by repeatedly shooting 
them at all times of the year, that their ranks are now much thinned 
in comparison with former times. I remember reading in the ' Old 
Bengal Sporting Magazine,' of one ' Giinga Brown,' a giant Kimrod 
in the good old times, and a splendid shot I have been told, who, not 
once, but over and over again, shot seventy brace and upwards to his 
own gun in a single day, over ground famed for bl^ks, between Lahore 
and Mooltan. Such slaughter as the above is unreasonable, and no 
wonder the poor blacks have suffered. I think I may safely say that 
in onr times no sportsman, however good a shot he may be, and armed 
with the best of breech-loaders, could anywhere make such a bag as 
the above, and that half that number of birds to three or four guns 
"would be considered first-rate sport. 

There is good black partridge shooting in various parts of Northern 
India ; for instance, in the Dhoon, Baraitch in Oude, and parts of 
Kohilkund : especially to the eaat of Philibheet. Some of the best 
shooting I have had has been in Assam, where it abounds in cei-tain 
parts, especially in the sandy islands and grassy banks of the Berham- 
pooter. I also shot it on two occasions in the Oossyah hills, but it 
was nowhere common on the eastern frontier. The bird is common 
throughout the Himalayas, from the foot of the mountains to high up 
close to the snow passes. I have been informed that it has been shot 
beyond our frontier, and over the snowy range in Thibet. In our hills 
it keeps to thef valleys, in the vicinity of fields and cultivation, and 
not far from villages, but is nowhere in great plentj-. In the plains, 
the usual resort for blacks is in high feathery grass bordering on 
jheels or rivers. The Hindustani name for this high grass is ' surput,' 
i.e. level with the head. It is frequently called tiger grass, on 
account of its often affording concealment to tigers. The mention of 
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this high feathery grasa remindB me of an anecdote I once heard, which 
is character! etic of its kind. 

An Aoglo-Indian was once dilating on the extraordinary height 
that certuin kinds of grasses reach in parts of India, and remarked 
* that when standing np in a howdah on the back of an elephant, he 
La,d often seen the tips of the grass reach higher than a level with his 
hat.' There waa not the slightest exaggeration in this statement, a« 
anyone who has visited Assam and ridden an elephant through the 
dense grass jungles' bordering the Berhampooter can testify. But 
among the andience there happened to be one of those clerer gentle- 
men who live at home at case in old England all their lives, and who 
delight to criticise statements made by travellers, and express their 
unbelief on subjects about which th^ know nothing whatever; and 
here waa a fine opportunity for the display of his wit. So waiting 
till our friend had concluded his account of the extraordinary height 
of this Indian grass, he sarcastically observed, ' And pray, Sir, what may 
have been tlie size of the qbasshoppekb ! ! ' 

Low sandy islands, covered with long feather)' grass and a kind of 
bnsli common on the banks of rivers, such as the Jumna, Ganges, and 
others, called *jhow,' are likely to hold these birds. They feed 
chiefly npon corn, various seeds, white ants and other insects, and 
often may be put up close behind villages, in a patch of eugai'-cane, 
dhal, or castor-oil plants, especially if there are fields of corn and * 
mustard hard by. I am afraid at times they are not very choice 
feeders, though not nearly so bad as the grey in this respect. 

I have never been able to discover a nest of the black partridge. 
The hen bird is very cnnning in choosing a spot to lay her e^s. 
Jerdon saya that she breeds from May to July, laying ten or twelve 
eggs- 

I have said that there is a great similarity in appearance between 
the black and painted partridge. It is an extraordinary fact, but 
nevertheless true, that in no case are these two, though far and widely 
spread, found in one and the same jungle. There may be exceptions 
in Bombay and Madras, but I believe that I am correct in stating 
that it is not the case anywhere in Bengal. All through Bundel- 
kund the painted partridge is plentiful, but there are no blacks; the 
same thing is the case, in many parts of Gwalior and ihe Saugor 
conntry. On the other hand, black and grey partridges coiistauLly 
associate, and, generally speaking, some of both species are shot ia 
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a day's sport. The kyah partridge is alao frequently foaiid in company 
with the black variety. 

A bkck partridge,- wheu flushed in high grass, rises perpendicu- 
larly like a pheasant, till clear of the cover, and then makes off, flying 
horizontally, ofiering a fair and pretty shot, though the hird is by no 
means difficult to knock over, and does not require the blow that the 
grey does to bring it down. I have had very pretty shooting in the cold 
weather in the early mornings, with half-a-dozen coolies or so, at black 
partridge, at the same time bagging some jungle fowl, quail, grey par- 
tridge, &c. The sportsman should carefully beat fields of mustard, or 
other com, but the former especially if skirting high grass jungle. In 
the early morning, the birds issue out about sunrise from the thick 
cover, and feed in the fields. The sportsman himself should keep on 
the edge of the jnngle, putting his men in a line with him, stretch- 
ing across the kheta, or fields. When a. black or any other kind of 
feathered game is flushed by the coolies, it will be certain to make 
for the high cover, and in doing so ofPers a fine crossing shot, hardly 
to be missed if the gun be held well forward, for the pace of the bird is 
swift. 

The birds do not keep together in coveys like our English par- 
tridges, but rise singly or in pairs. 

The cry of the black is a most peculiar squeaking note, heard 
in every direction in the early morning during certain months of the 
year, especially near the banks of the Ganges, Jumna, or other rivers. 
Some one in the old Bengal Sporting Magazine declared that the 
sound resembled the words ' Be quick, pay your debts,' and so the cry 
does exactly. The Mussulmans say that the cry is ' Shoda feree 
kudrut' (God thy protector), which, also is very like the call of the 
bird. The cry may be heard a very great distance on a still day, and, 
as with the com crake, I have been puzzled sometimes to decide 
in which direction and how far off the bird was. Sometimes in 
the hills when very high up, and overlooking villages and corn-fields 
far below, I have heard the call of this bird when upwards of a mile 
off. The black is not the pugnacious bird that the grey, chikor, and 
others of the Perdix species are well known to be ; his short, diminu- 
tive spurs would, I imagine, be of little assiKtance in a fight. In India 
I have seldom seen him shut up in a cage, though the bazaars are 
fnll of shriekiug greys ; and iu ihe hills chikor are also favourite - 
pets. 
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The black partridge, thongh of sucli magnificent and gay plilmage, 
is a poor bird for the table ; the flesh is white, and with but little 
flavour. 



II.— THE PAINTED PABTRIDQE (FrancoUntu picitu, Jarb and Sklby). 

Hatiho onfortnnately lost my notes of measurement, colouring, Ac, of 
the painted partridge, I borrow Jerdon's accurate and exhaustive 
description. 

JxRDOH'S DEM^RtPTION. 

MnU. — Forehead, lores, face, broad superciliuiu, irnd ear-coverts, ferruginous chestnut ; 
the top of the head dnrk hrown, with pule edgings; the neck all round pale ferruginous ; 
the upper part of the hack and Bcipulara, detp broTCn, the feathers e^^d Uterallr with 
creomj irhite, and this gradually paasiog into the markinga of the wingE, which are 
chestnut, with black hands ; the lower hack, rump, and upper tail-covertB are heautifidly 
marked with undulating lines of htack and white ; tail, deep brown, the feathers finely 
croBE-barred at their base. Be;ieith the thioat ia white, with longitudinal dark lines ; 
the whole of the rest of the lower surface variegnted block and white, each feather 
being white, with two dork cross-bands, aod the shaft and tip black ; these dark lunds 
gradually narrow towards the vent; under lail-corerta, chestnut. The feathers of the 
Uankandsidesoftherumpare tingedwithpaleferruginoua. Bill, blackish. Iris, dark brown. 
Legs, yellowish red. 
Zm^— 13 inches. 

Wing — (I inches. 

roif,— 2J inches. 

Tartta.—!^ inchee. 

Weight.^U to 13 ounces. 

Female. — Diflers in baring a eoniewhat ferruginous tinge beneath ; and in the throat 
leing aore or lees rufous. 

In speaking of the black partridge, I have already stated that I 
believe it never perches, roosts, or settles at all in bushes, but the 
painted partridge most undoubtedly does. I have many times flushed 
it from low bushes, and am moat positive on this point. The painted 
partridge is very common in the ueighbourhoood of Jhanaie, Lullutpore, 
Saugor, and Jubbulpore. It loves to inliabit low scrub and bush jungle 
growing on rocky undulating ground, with streams of water not far 
off. I bare often fiusbed and shot it in the early morning out of 
fields of corn near the above description of jungle. I have never shot 
the painted species out of wavy grass poch as the black partridge 
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constantly inhabits ; possibly the former bird, in certain parts, may be 
found in this kind of cover, but such is not my experience. 

The cry or call of the two birds, though somewhat of the same 
* squeaky * description, \s quite different, and easily to be distinguished 
the one from the other. The traveller passiug through Bundelkund 
■will, in the early morning, hear the ' tee, tee, teeturay ' of the painted 
partridge in every direction. The bird, when on the wing, very 
much resembles the black partridge ; ia £i«t, the hen birds are hardly 
diBtinguishable the one from the other at a moderate distance. It 
offers a pretty, though not difficult shot, and does not take a hard 
blow to bring it down, like the grey partridge. As with the black 
partridge, the cock bird, when uttering its peculiar grating call, will 
be found perched on the top of some rock, stump of a tree, or other 
prominent position. 



]1I.— THE GREY PARTRIDGE (Ortyyomu JVjiricmorw, Gmblim). 

Dbscriptioii. 

About the size of, or perhaps a little larger thaD, our English partridge, but tottJly dif- 
ferent ID lisbits, although souewhat of a general aimilaritf in appearance. The cock, 
however, haa no horae-shoe mark on the breaat, and the Indian partridge has long, formid- 
able Bpiirg. 

MaU. — BiU, dark brown ; feathers at base of bill, pala brown. Top of haid, rufous, 
pnler over the eye. Upper and lower part of neck, scapiilarg, wing-coverta, rump, 
and upper tail-coverts, grejish brown, trandverselj berred with pale rufous and brown, 
richer brown on scapulars and nings. Cheeks, yellowish browa. Throat, nearly white, 
tinged with buff, margined with a dark-brown collar. Neck, breast, and belly, pale rufoue, 
tranavetsely barred with dark brown. Under tail-coverta, pale brown, Tail, dark brown. 
Legs, pale red. 

Female. — Plumage very similar to that of male. 

I HAVE included this bird in my list of partridges, though by many 
sportsmen it is despised as unworthy of powder and shot, or the rank 
of a game bird ; not that when on the wing it does not offer a fine shot 
which it undoubtedly does, but because the grrfy is a dirty feeder, 
prowling about at the backs of villages, and is such a skulking running 
sneak, that it will spoil the best and steadiest of dogs in a very short 
space of time. It is common all over the country, and, as I have 
already mentioned, is generally to be found in the neighbourhood of 
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villages and cultivation, especially if there is any tall wavy grass 
growing near, a patch of sugar-cane or castor-oil plant. It is also 
generally to be met with in ravinea and nullahs covered with bushes, 
on the banks of rirers, and in the early morning may be seen search- 
ing for food on the public road. In some parts of the country it in- 
habits tall standing grass, and is flushed in company with thG black 
partridge. It much resembles the French red-legged partridge in 
manner and habits, and even surpasses that bird in its powers aa a 
runner. 

In the early morning, or towards evening, the grey partridge 
will be found feeding in fields bordering the jungle, and where the 
crops are tall enough to afford concealment, may be walked up and 
shot with ease. Often, however, the cunning bird, having become 
aware of the sportsman's npproach, runs with great speed to the far 
eud of the field, and escapes into some neighbouring ravine or nullah. 
A good bustling spaniel is of great assistance on these occasions, for 
often, until hard pressed, the grey will not take wing. Usually 
speaking, when shooting quail in March or early in April, or small 
game at any period of the cold season, several brace of greys are 
included in the bag. 

The call of the bird is loud and enlivening, and may be heard 
early in the morning, in every direction. It is named ' Teetur * by 
the natives, after its cry, which in sound much resembles the word. 
Before commenciug its regular call, the bird utters several single notes, 
beginning low, and gradnaljy rising higher, till at length it makes 
the jungle resound with its loud cry of 'tee-teetur, tee-teetur,' or 
' kuk-leclab,* as some say it more resembles. It is one of the most 
pugnacious of game birds, and the males constantly engage in despe- 
rate combats. Old cocks are armed with sharp and formidable spurs. 
Knowing the pugna''ity of this partridge, and that the call of a single 
strange male bird will attract all the wild cocks in the neighbourhood, 
natives catch them in great numbers in certain places by means of 
horse-hair nooses fastened on to a small cage, in which an old cock 
is shut up. The owner, hiding in (tlose proximity, places the cage on 
the ground in some open spot; the wild birds are soon attracted by 
the ' shouts ' of the imprisoned one, and gather round to peek and 
strike at hiiu through the bars of the ca^e, and in a very short time 
one gets caught round the foot or neck by a noose. The native 
comes forward, releases the captive, and puts him into a basket, 
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and moTiDg to another spot, again puts the cage down, and probably, 
in a short time, with a like result, so tliat in the course of a day 
several birds are captured in this manner. 

The grey partridge is very easily tamed, becomes familiar and 
unpndent, and is a favourite pet with all classes of natives, especially 
among Sepoys. I have seen scores in our regimental lines. At night 
this bird, to avoid jackals, eats, and other vermin, invariably roosts in 
shrubs or trees, and generally selects the prickly babul. I have 
frequently heard them calling from their roosting-perchee morning 
and evening, and for that matter have before now, attracted by 
the call of the bird, walked up to and shot them as they flew out, 
and on bright moonlight nigUt« it is not unusual to hear grey 
partridges calling from bushes where they have hopped up for the 
night. The flesh is whit«, bard, and has little flavour ; hardly worth 
cooking, in fact, at the best of times. 



IV.— TUE KTAII OR SWAMP PARTRIDGE {OrlygomU gtdarii.tBUJinicsi). 
DescBiFTios. (Taken from a specimen shot in Aseam.) 

Male. — Top of head, p»le brown. Bill, likck. Oheeks, line over bod under the eve 
pnle butr. Ohin and throat, reddish brown. Back of neck, bock, upper wing^corerU, 
rump, and upper tail-coverta, brown, barred trarurerselj with pale buff and blackish 
brown. Quills of the feathers, nearly white. Primaries, reddish-brown, darker at 
the tips. The centre of each feather on the neck, breast, and flanks, marked with a 
broad longitndioal streak of white, margioed with black, the outer edges beings of the 
same pale (frevish brown. Shafts, while. Belly, pete butF. Under tail-coverts, reddish 
brown. Tail feathers, brown, tipped with pale brown. Legs and c'.aws, light red, armed 
with .rather larfe spurs. 

female. — Very siuiilar to mole, but smaller. 

One of the largest among Indian partridges. 

Tflrs 6ne partridge is common in ftertain ports of the country, sncJi 
as Assam, various parts of Bingal, Philibheet, and other districts. It 
frequnnts heavy grass jungle bordering lakes, swamps, and rivers, 
never in fact far from water ; often in localities impossible for the 
sportsmun to follow on foot, and moreover frequently where such 
daugerous brutes as tigers, rhinoceri, and buffalo abound. 1 have shot 
many brace of kyah in a single morning by beating khets of mustard, ' 
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corn, &c., growing in close proximity to the higli grass and reeda where 
the swamp partridge conceals itself during the day, and from whence it 
ealliee out morning and evening in search of food among the crops of 
the villagers. 

This bird, lite nearly all Indian partridges, is a runner, and some- 
times requires pressing to Hush it. It generally rises with loud cries, 
startling the tyro to such an extent that he fires in a hurry, and probably 
misses. The kyah is a strong bird, of large size, and a powerful flyer, 
bat offers a fair mark when within distance. I have frequently 
shot kyah and black partridge in the neighbourhood of Tezpore in the 
same day, and from the same cover. -Great numbers of the swamp 
partridge are often flushed when beating with a line of elephants for 
tigers, bufi'alos, &c., but are usually peimitted on such occasions to 
escape, for fear of alarming the big game by the shots. Many sports- 
men of Bengal, especially in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, persist 
in calling this bird * cbikor/ although I need hardly say that the 
kyah and chikor are totally distinct and do not in the slightest 
degree resemble one another either in appearance or habits. 

The bird is called kyah by the natives on account of its call, 
which much resembles in sound the word 'k^ah.' At certain times 
of the year it is not a bad bird for the table, though it cannot boast 
of much gamenesB of flavour about it. I often tried to get a young 
bird io bring up, but could not succeed, nor did I ever see one in a 
cage. 



-THE CHIKOR (Oiceotis Omkor). 
Dbscriptioii. 



Almost exactlj resembles both in &\i6 ftnd colour the weU-known PreDch red-legged 
partridge. I have placed & rtul&d chikor beside a French partridge to compare the 
two, nod, with the exception that the latter appeared io be darker about the throat and 
more brows on the bock ai)d wings than the former, and differed slightly in one or two 
other points, there wan a very great Bimilarity between them, and the remarkable and most 
beaulirul crossbars on the side were developed much the Mime in both. The call of the 
birds is alike or very nearly eo, hence the name of ' chikor,' given to it bj natives, 
which is the exact sound of the cry. 

I HAVE only shot the chikor in the Himalayas, and am not able 
to mention any other part of the country where they may be found. 
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In our Himalayas it frequents the sides of stony, rocky hills, iiiterspepeed 
with bushes, especially near fields of cultivation, and not far from 
water. I have often seen the birds close to villages, and in the early 
morning running along the footpaths in front of me. They keep to- 
gether in coveys, and occasionally collect in large packs of forty or 
fifty birds at a time. The paharies are in the habit of levelling pieces 
of ground for cultivation, one above the other, like huge steps cut in 
the side of the hill. These are favourite places for chikor in the early 
morning, and I have seen, one, two, three, and more coveys driven 
down from the hills above, and spread out in the com below. The 
sportsmen have then only to post two or three markers on com* 
manding positions, follow the birds down, and slay them. 

I learnt what little I know of chikor-shooting from a friend. 

Dr. G e of the Artillery, a first-rate sportsman, especially with 

the smooth-bore. 

A good retriever is extremely useful for this sport, almost indis- 
pensable in fact; for, like hie sneaky, runningj French brother, a 
winged chikor will often make hia escape on rough ground, or at any 
rate give much trouble in recovering, unless a dog ie at hand to 
retrieve him. It is often hard work labouring up and down after 
these birds, especially where they are much shot at, or late in the 
season, when they become wild and cunning in the extreme. 

The months of September and October are, in my opinion, aboat 
the best for this charming sport. In August they, generally speaking, 
have not grown to full strength, and should be left for another month. 
A chikor as he comes whizzing down hill, and making a tremendous 
curve at the same time, often o£Fers a difficult shot, especially when 
the sportsman happens to be crossing a steep slope or rocky 
ledge, and can only just balance himself to fire at all. On the other 
hand, like most winged game when flushed in front and well within 
distance, it is easy enough to bowl him over. Like the black par- 
tridge, this bird also ascends our hill valleys right up to the snow 
passes ; and once, in Thibet, when in search of hares in some rocky 
ravines, I came across a covey of chikor, and shot five before I had 
done with them. I imagined at the time that these Thibet birds were 
lai^er and marked slightly different from those foand on our hills, but 
unfortunately did not preserve a specimen. 

It is a good plan, after driving a covey about, when at length yon 
Jose sight of them, to sit down quietly above where you have an idea the 
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birds may be ; probably in a few minateB, especially if tfae covey baa 
been split up, one of the lost tribe will ascend a rock, and swelling bis 
throat ont, begin calling his brethren with full power; and when 
once the spell is broken, erery bird in the covey will join in, and the 
sportsman then becomes aware exactly where each bird is, and will be 
able to pick them up in saccession. I once had a couple of chikor iu 
a ca^, both remarkably tame birds. They were giren to me by a 
poor hillman whom I had cured, by means of quinine, of a bad fever. 
I did not care for them in particular, as carrying them on the line of 
march was a bore, but did not wish to hurt the feelings of the poor 
fellow by refusing his present. They became so tame that I let thera 
out every day in my tent; they hopped up on the table when I was at 
breakfast in the moat impudent manner, pecked at the servants' feet if 
tbey passed within distance, and made a practice of sbuf^iiig in the 
dust at the door of the tent. One day I was lying down reading, the two 
chikor seemingly asleep, and half buried in two round boles they had 
made under the table. Presently a distant ' chik, ok, ok, ok, ok,' was 
heard on the hill above from some wild bird ; my two peta at once became 
intensely excited, and running to the door of the tent, with flashing 
eye and i-iiffled feather, the cock bird sent back an answer to the 
challenge from the hill-side ; soon came a reply, not from one, but 
appai-ently half-a-^ozen throats. This went on for some minutes, till 
at last I put down my book, whistled to my dog, and went outside the 
tent. About a hundred yards off, on the top of a large rock, were a 
number of chikor, which my tame ones had attracted and betrayed. I 
was in want of some birds to fill up the stew-pan, so went round, got 
several shots, and brought back within a quarter of an hour two-and-a- 
half brace. The chikor is one of the best of Indian partridges for the 
table, and chikor pie is by no means to be despised at any time, even 
by an epicure. 



VI.— THE SNOW PARTRIDGE {Lerica nincota, HODeeoii). 

Dbbcriptios. 
A fine bird ; perliaps the largest of Indian partridges. 

JWnie.— Bill, red. Top of head, neck, throat, back, upper and lower wing-coTerta, 
rump, eiiid tail, tninsversely barred with blackiah brown, buff, and tinged mote or- less 
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with reddish brown. Breaat, daik chocolate-brown, each featbar margiiied with bulF. 
Prinwries, grey-brown. Thighs, transversely barred like the back, Under tail-HMverte, 
brown tipped with whitish, and maigined with black, liegs, red. 
fenin/e.— Plumage very siuuJac to male. 

I HAVE constantly come across the snow partridge when shooting tliar 
and burhel, in the highest ranges of the Himalayas, and often in large 
coveys, but not wishing to disturb the big game have left them un- 
molested. They were plentiful on the tops of some lofty mountains in 
Gurhwal, above a village called Elanee. I generally found them in the 
wildest and most unfrequented spots, among lofty crags, huge boulders, 
and rocks scattered over the sides of the mountains. I also met with the 
snow partridge, and shot one specimen — too much injured unfbrtunately 
by the shot to admit of stuffing — in the Neti Valley, opposite a village 
called Jhelum. There were twelve or fifteen birds iu this pack, and they 
were particularly wary after the first shot. I came upon them suddenly, 
and being in search of moonal pheasants, with my shot-gun iu readiness, 
killed one before the pack dived out of eight into a dense fog that 
surrounded me. At other times T have noticed the bird on the burhel 
ground, running in front of me, and their manner much reminded me of 
ptarmigan. They, however, seldom permitted my approaching within 
gunshot, but rose at a distance ; and I cannot confirm the statement 
made by one writer, that ' they are generally remarkably tame.' 



VIL— THE BLAOK-THEOATED IHLL, OLIVE, OR PEUEAH PARTRIDGE 
{Arboritx^ torjaeda, VAXEHcmiNEa). 

DBscBlPnoK, 

In figure a round, plump bird. The Bmallest of Bengal partridgea. 

Length. — About 10 inches. 

Male. — Bill, black. Iris, dark gold. Upper part of head, brown or reddish chestnut. 
A bar of dark feathers, slightly streaked with white, extending from the front of the 
ejB to above and below the ejalida. Sides of neck and throat, spotted with black and 
white. A greyish white bar on the lower part of neck. Breast, skty grey in front, and 
on each side, down to the tiiighs, of gtej, striped with reddish chestnut; each feather 
having a white line along its centre. Back, light olire-brown ; the edges of the feathers, 
bUck. Wing-covens, brown, mottled with red and with black spots near the points. 
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Tertiftrics, lirownuh, with large roiud black spota at the tips. Winga, dark brownl 
Abdomen, creamy or pale f^vish nhite, a few of the feathers edged with chestnut. Tail, 
dark brown, short and rounded. Legs, pale red, with short spurs. 



Thih little game-bird is common enongh in certain localities, fre- 
qnenting deep eecladed ravines, and is especialljr fond of dense patches 
of ringall, and where the earth is soft and moaldy. It is seldom seen in 
the open, and immediately on hearing the approach of the sportsman 
dives into the thicfcet, and a good bnitling spaniel or 'Setter ia then 
neceBSary to make it take wing. The flight ia swifl and curling, and 
generally close to the gronnd or the topa of the cover. Generally a 
few peurah or wood partridges, ' bnnteetnra ' as the natives call them, 
are fhot in the autumn when a party is out pheasant shooting. The 
call is a soft cry, often heard in the forests of the interior. In the 
early morning, when passing throngh thick jungle, I have frequently 
seen a covey running along the footpath in front of me, but, as I have 
already mentioned, it ia very difficult without a dog to force this little 
partridge to take wing and offer a shot. 

My notes are so brief and inadequate as to the ways and habits of 
the little peurah, that I transcribe from the ' Indian Sporting Review ' 
the interesting remarks of * Mountaineer.' He says : — 

* This handsome little partridge inhabits the forests and jungles, and 
is never found in open spots or in cnltivated fields. It is most nume- 
rous in the lower ranges, in the wooded ravines and hill sides from the 
summit to near the base, but does not occur at the foot of the hills or 
low down in the valleys. It is not so common in the interior, but met 
with to an elevation of 0,000 feet. It is rather solitary in its habits, 
generally found in pairs, but occasionally, in autumn and winter, five 
or six will collect together and keep about one spot; it is a quiet, un- 
Buspicions bird. When alatmed it utters a soft whistle, and generally 
creeps away through the underwood if not closely pressed in preference 
to getting up. Its flight is rapid, oftener across the hill than down- 
wards, and seldom very far, in general no more than eighty or a hundred 
yards. . Its food being much similar, it is met with in the same places 
as the koklass, and both are often found together. Indeed in winter 
in some of the forests of the interior, argus, moonal, koklass, and 
kallige pheasants, and the hill partridge, are sometimes all fonnd 
within a compass of fiily or sixty yards. I have not seen the neat or 
eggs. It feeds on leaves, roots, maggots, seeds, and berries ; in couBne- 
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ment it will eat grain. In a large cage or enclosure its motions are 
very lively, running about with great sprightlinesa from one part to 
another. It occasionally mounts into trees, but not so often aa a forest 
bird might be expected to do. In the forests of the interior, in spring, 
it is often heard calling at all hours of the day. The call is a single 
loTid, soft whistle, and may be easily imitated so as to entice the birds 
quite close. At other seasons it is never heard to call except when 
disturbed,' 



Camf at Goomur Tai~ September 1864. 



In former years this little partridge was very abundant in the 
neighbourhood of a small lake called Goomur Tal, sitnated a few miles 
north of the Pindur river, in Gurhwal. I several times encamped near 
this beautiful spot, and generally shot a few brace of the Black-Throated 
Partridge. 
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CHAPTEE IT. 
THE QUAILS. 



^^'llile the quail clamours tot hi« Tunning: niate. — Thoksoit. 



I.— THE LARGE GREY QUAIL ((Mvmix communu). 

These are several tinds of quail in Northern India, and at certain 
seasons the birds are numerous throughout the country. I am ac- 
quainted with six distinct species, and doubtless there are more. Two 
of these, the bustard-quail and the bine-breasted quail, are, compara- 
tively speaking, rare, and I shall notice only two among the remainder 
as worthy of the sportsman's attention, viz. the common, and the black- 
breasted or rain quail ; the bush and button quails are so small as to be 
hardly worth a charge, though I have occasionally shot the former. 

The common quail of India is identical with the quail of Europe, 
and is so well known that it is ne^less to describe it. It is hardly 
necessary for me to say that the quail is a migratory bird ; though a 
few brace, I believe, remain and breed here and there, yet by far the 
greater number come in early in March, sometimes later, stay a short 
period, and disappear as suddenly as they arrive. I cannot tell where 
they come from or whither they go.' In some years the birds are 
exceedingly plentiful, so much so that I am not exaggerating when 
I say that one could hardly take a step in corn-fields where I have 
been shooting, without flushing one or more. In other years only 
a few appear. Then, again, there are certain localities where, year 

' I have been informed on the authority of a brother sportsman from the Bombit; 
Presidency that qiiMl come over in large nuiuliera from the Arabian coast, and that in 
the months of November and Decemlwr they have frequently been seen to land at 
Kurrachee in such an exhausted condition as to be almost caug'ht by hand. 
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after year, as with snipe, large bags are made ; but I may say that 
I have never yet been qnartered in the Bengal presidency, at however 
bad a cantonment for shooting, where a bag of quail might not be 
made. Even at Allahabad, which is one of the very worst places for 
a Bpoi-tsman to be stationed, I could generally manage at the proper 
season of the year to fill a quail-stick; 

At Jhansie I saw sixty brace of quail shot before 9 a.h. by a party 
of five guns, and opposite the Dilkhoosha at Lucknow, on the banks 
of the Goomtee, t shot thirty-three brace of quail in one afternoon ; 
and these bags are nothing in comparison with those I have known 
made in Lower Bengal. 

Quail shooting is very pretty sport ; but when the birds are flushed 
in the open, out of crops, on a dead level plain without a tree or blade 
of grass to get in the way, and they spring with a chirrup from under 
the feet of the gunner, as is generally the case, it is in my opinion the 
very easiest of all shooting, and there can be no excuse for a miss under 
such circumstances. A steady shot should kill five out of six fired at. 
The flight of the quail is very swift; but, unlike a snipe, the quail 
flies horizontally and steadily, generally only a few ^t above the cover ; 
and although the speed is great, a chsj^ of No. 8, aimed well forward 
for a crossing shot, or slightly above a bird going straight away, brings 
the little fellow to the ground easily enough. Quail in the north-west 
of India arrive just when the crops are ripening, and the beat time of 
all to make a large bag is when the com is almost all cut, with just 
a few patches left standing here and there. I have seen such patches 
literally swarming with birds, and when the line of cooHes approach 
the last comer of the crop, the birds rise in dozens, so that the cartridges 
cannot be dropped in quick enough. 

The grey partridge is a desperate runner, and a jungle fowl knows 
how to make use of his legs when suspicious of danger, but the little 
quail beats them all. I have often seen a large piece of com beaten, 
and not a bird rise till the very last few yards, and then, when closely 
pressed, one after another, perhaps a dozen get up ; these have run 
through the field on hearing the approach of their enemies, and have 
only taken flight when pressed and almosit trodden under foot by the 
line of coolies. So remember, young sportsmen, always be most par- 
ticular when quail shooting to beat out carefully the last few yards of 
a field ; and should there be some standing grass, bush, or thicket 
close beyond the last corner beaten, take the trouble to look them up, 
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for probably some of the little rogues have run across and taken 
refuge in the cover. 

A poor snipe when winged seldom attempts to conceal himself, 
though I have known jacks do so, bnt hopelessly keeps jumping up, so 
that a bird in this condition is iar more likely to be bagged in thick . 
corer than one that falls dead, bnt a winged quail is the most cunning 
little rascal at concealing himself possible. I have known them in 
this state enter a rat's hole ; they will crouch under a clod of earth, 
or worm themselves right into the roots of a clump of grass; in fact, 
ia thick cover, without a dog, it is perfectly hopeless attempting to 
search for a bird only winged. 

In the early morning or evening quail abound in short growing 
crops, only a few inches high, snch as young com or a kind of pnlse 
called gram, especially if the lield borders on a piece of sugar-cane or 
other high cover, into which the birds retire during the heat of the day. 
They are especially fond of fields of barley or other com, near water- 
coursM. In fact, the sportsman in search of quail should always make 
a point of beating crops near water in preference to others where the 
ground is very dry ^.nd no water in the vicinity. 

In some parts of the country I have made good bags of quail out of 
rice-fields, when not too wet at the bottom, and the snipe-shooter, late 
in the season about February and March, generally at the end of his 
day's sport has sundry brace of quail, which he has picked up on the 
edge of some jheel or paddy-field, strung on his game-stick. 

The usual manner of shooting quail is for a couple or more guns to 
turn out, with a line of coolies between them ; the line should be always 
kept well dressed, or birds will continually rise and make off behind 
the guns. The distance the coolies keep apart should be regulated by 
the kind of cover about to be beaten ; if very thick, only a few feet 
one from another, and vice vertd. The men should each be furnished 
with a stick, which they should keep moving in front of them as they 
slowly advance ; no talking should be allowed, nor a step made after a 
shot, whether the bird falls or not, until the * all right ' has been given 
by the gunner who has just fired and reloaded. It is a good plan 
always if possible to take the same men or boys with you for this kind 
of shooting, as in time they become accustomed and drilled to the work, 
and thus save a deal of trouble. It is sometimes very trying to the 
temper to go out with a lot of coolies who do not understand their 
duties, though probably most anxious to give satisfaction. One, on 
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seeing a bird fall, will rush forward, flushing half-a-dozen quail, and 
incur the wrathful displeasure of the gunners. Then when new to the 
work the men will not keep line, in spite of being continuallj expostu- 
lated with ; BO, as I said before, it is a good plan to procure, if possible, 
the same gang of men for each day's shooting, and thus save a deal 
of trouble and annoyance. 

Generally speaking, a quail, when flushed and not flred at, or even 
when missed, does not take a long flight, but drops again within a few 
hundred yards, and it is always worth while, however numerous the 
birds are, to mark down as many as possible ; they are such runners 
that you will not find them exactly where they pitch, though probably 
not fiir o£F. 

A quail is very seldom seen on the ground ; occasionally in very thin 
cover I have viewed one stooping and creeping along like a land-rail in 
front of a line of coolies, but not often ; and I do not once remember 
seeing a quail on the wing that had not been flushed by man, dogj 
hawk, or something of the kind. The birds always, I believe, come in in 
the night. I have searched a field through one evening without finding 
a single bird, and happening to pass through that same field not twenty- 
four hours after, have found the crop literally teeming with birds, so 
that one would imagine that they arrived and dropped in a large flock. 
I have seen a whisp of snipe come in in broad daylight, but I never 
yet met with anyone who had witnessed qnail arrive in like manner. 

Some kinds of quail keep together in regular bevies — the bush 
quail, for instance ; but the common large quail are generally flushed 
singly or in pairs, though of course at the end of a field that has been 
beaten through, a number of birds that have been driven together 
rise simultaneously. 

I have met with qnail in corn-fields, and very plentifully too, in 
the interior of the Himalayas, not, generally speaking, on the sides of 
the hills, but in broad cultivated valleys. Between Almorah and 
Someser, in Kumaon, there is a valley, wide and fiat at the bottom in 
parts, where in some years good sport may be had with quail. 

The natives net quail in vast numbers and bring them round for sale 
to the residents of our stations to fill up their quailerieB, or houses built 
on purpose to keep and fatten quail as required for the table. When 
the quail have arrived, many hundreds may be purchased for a few 
rupees. The natives keep the birds also for fighting ; they are most 
pugnacious. The only way of preventing those in qnaUeries from 
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continually fighting ia to teep them shnt up in pitch darkness, and 
this plan is always adopted. It is a earioaa fact, I have noticed, that 
most quarrelsome game-birdB, such as the jungle cock, the kaJlige 
pheasant, or the common grey partridge, are one and all armed with 
formidable spurs ; jet the quail, of all birds about the most eager for 
the fray, has no spurs. Jerdon tells us that * the female quail is larger 
than the male.' I was unaware of this fact. 

Bush quail, as already mentioned, keep together in large beries, 
and are not migratory. They rise all together with loud outcries, but 
are hardly worth powder and shot. 

One would imagine, when the natives are cutting their crops, with 
men, women, and children moving about, talking, and laughing, that 
whatever game there was io the neighbourhood would very soon make 
itself scarce ; but not so with quail. I have found birds in plenty 
within a few yards of a whole gang of natives, totally indifferent to the 
chattering and noise going on close at hand. Sportsmen shonld be 
very careful when shooting near villages, or in fields where the natives 
are cutting their barley, rice, or whatever the crop may be, or accidents 
will happen. I have on several occasions seen the people of the 
country hurt, though never severely, by quail shot. A native when 
cutting his corn squats down, so that often his white puggree or top 
of hia head is just below the level of the crop ; and though they may 
be perfectly aware that sportsmen are approaching, they are so heed- 
less and apathetic in disposition that they will not move till a leaden 
shower perhapa atings one of them up ; and then, although not hurt in 
reality, nor able to show a drop of blood, a great fuss is made, till a 
few rupees from the unlucky sahib who fired the shot makes the peace 
again. I must confess, however, that, speaking for mjself, nothing 
makes me shoot so badly as people moving about in front, or the idea 
that perhaps a native may be concealed in the corn somewhere near. 
English sportsmen are sometimes thoughtless and inconsiderate when 
shooting qi^ail, and n ith a line of coolies walk backwards and forwards in 
a field of heavy com just ready for the sickle, doing immense mischief. 

The little quail has numberless enemies to contend with. I have 
often watched lai^e hawks, especially a fine light-coloured harrier 
{Ciraus Swainsonii), regularly beating a field up and down, till presently 
he comes over a quail not on the look-out, pounces down, and carries 
him off. Moreover, the natives train their hawks to catch quail. The 
Rajah of Benares, m&ny years ago, had some splendid falcons and hawks 
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for this sport ; the falcon uaed for large game-birds, euch as floriken 
and wild dacks, wa^ the * byree ' (Falco Peregrinue), and a smaller hawk, 
called the ' Shikra ' (Microniene hadius), for quail. 

The natives, I have already mentioned, net quail in immense nambers; 
and cats, foxes, and other vermin, continnally catch them. 

Quail are favourite birds for the table j and the little rogues, even 
in a wild state, are as fat as can be ; perhaps as a tit bit, they are not 
eqnal to a snipe ; but a quail pie, or curry, is a dish for a king. 

There are two very small descriptions of quail, most lovely little 
birds, called ' button quail,' on account of their diminutive proportions. 
They are migratory, I believi^, and found in much the same cover, and 
at the same time of year, as the large qnail ; but, on account of their 
small size, are not considered worthy of notice by the sportsman. 



II.— THE BLACK-BREASTED QUAIL {Cotumtx Oyromtmdelkn, Qxelvh). 

The black-breasted quail is very similar in general appearance to the 
common quail, except that the black patch on the breast of the male 
bird is strongly marked, and at once distinguishes it from C. com- 
munis : the latter also is rather larger than the former. Jerdon, speak- 
ing of the two qnails, says, — 

' The two birds may always be distinguished by a glance at the 
primaries, which are unspotted brown in the present bird (G, Coroman^ 
delica], barred in the grey quail.' 

I have often shot both varieties out of the same fields of com in 
March and April, and only became aware of the fact when counting 
the slain at the end of the day, so much alike are the two birds in 
flight and general appearance. 

The black-breasted quail is often called the ' rain quail ' by sports- 
men, on account of its appearing in great numbers during the rainy 
season of the year. I have in a few hours shot fifteen and twenty 
brace in the neighbourhood of Jhansie during the months of July and 
August. The bird frequents grass and bash jungle more than the 
common quail is in the habit of doing. The call is a measured ' twit 
twit, twit twit,' several times repeated, and the early traveller, during 
the rains, will hear the cry in every direction as he passes through 
grass and bush jungle, with Gelds of cultivation not far distant. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE SAND-GROUSE. 



lie tainei Seah upon them as thick as diut : and feathered fowls like aa the sand 
of the sea. — Pbalk Ixxtiii. 28. 



I.— THE LARGE SANTW3R0USE (Pterocfc. arwiortM, Pallas). 

DBSCRIPTlOJf. 

Top of head, and the whole of the upper parts pale buff, marked all over with black 
blotches and irregular tnmsvei-Be liiiee. Throat yellowish buff, with a black V-abaped 
mark. Lower part of throat grejiah, graduall; becoming paler, spotted with black. A 
black bar crosses the breast, below this a broad band of buff. Belly black. Lower wing- 
coverta yellowish-buff. Primaries grey-brown ; quills brown. Bill browmsh-^rey. Legs 
feathered. Toea naked, and pale brown. 

A thick-huOt heavy bird. 

This fine bird is very numerona in some localities of Northern India, 
especially in the Panjah. I first met with and shot it in the Agra 
District, two marches out on the Gwalior road. There were two or 
three plains in the AUjghor district, where in the cold weather — the 
bird is only a winter visitant — a few flocks were generally to be found ; 
and I B^in shot the large sand-gronse in the Calpee District, bnt in 
none of these places were they very numerone, as I have been told they 
are in the neighbourhood of Ferozepore, Umballa, and other of our 
Punjab stations, as also in many pEirts of fiajpootana. 

The large sand-gronae is a very powerful, swift flyer, and without 
exception will take harder knocks to bring down than any Indian bird 
of its size that I am acquainted with. I once killed five with two barrels 
* into the brown ' of a flock. I was up to my ankles in water, snipe 
shooting, when my companion, some fifty yards Off, called * Look out 1 ' 
and then for the first time I noticed a large flight of birds coming 
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straight towards me ; there was a large stone, most opportane to crouch 
behind ; the grouse came close over, and the next minute m; two 
barrels dropped five of them fluttering in the water, and with No. 8 
shot, but the; could only have been ten or twelve yards from me when 
I drew trigger. 

I have invariably found the large sand-grouse a particularly wEu-y 
and wide-awake bird, and seldom feeding on ground where a stalk was 
feasible. They frequently plough ground in the early morning, and in 
the heat of the day retire to sandy plains, with here and there patches 
of bnshes ; about nine or ten o'clock, they generally make for water, 
and fly straight backwards and forwards from their feeding ground to 
the pool or river where they drink, so that an observing sportsman, by 
hiding beneath the line of flight, may get one or more good chances. 
So conning were these birds at Allyghur, that attempting to creep in 
for a shot was labour lost, so we made a practice of driving them, 
posting the guns behind bushes and stones, and then sending natives 
round to put them over. Of course our endeavours were often in- 
effectual, but occasionally several brace of birds were killed in this 
manner. One day, in a single drive, I remember a succession of them 
came directly over where three of us were posted, and after a deal of 
banging we picked up seven fine grouse.' 

The large sand-grouse is, I believe, occasionally seen in the Lullut- 
pure district, though I never once came across it ; nor did I ever see one 
during my three years at Jhansie, though I visited every corner of that 
district. It is a most excellent bird for the table. 



11— THE COMMON SANIW>ROUSE (Fteroda exwtui, Tsmtmix). 

Debcbipiion. 
Male. Length. — ^About 12 inches. 

Tail, — 4 inches, ivith two central fentheTa extendini; 3 incheB further. 
Targi. — Feathered down lo feet ; toes bare. 

Upper and back pErls of head ligpht browu, inclining to yellow round neck and under 
throat. Upper part of breaat, light yellowieh-brown, with a thin blackisb bar extending 

' In Bajpootana thej are usually shot fiom behind a cart or off a camel. 
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acroBB from one ghoulder to the other. Upper porta of vtaga mottled yellow end 
light brown, the lower ends of the feathers being ed^d 'with TBndjke-browi), bo as t« 
form a small patch of ^ols od the shoulder. Primaries long and pointed, like those of 
a vild pigeon, crosnog each other over the back when the wings are closed, of a dark- 
Iirowii colour, witli tiioi imter halves white just where they meet on the back. Tail 
light brown, and two long central fe«there nearly black. Breast, beneath the black har, 
of a golden colour, verging into a reddish-chestnut under the abdomen and down the 

Female. — ^ightlj eiualler than the male, and not so brightly colouied. The epots on 
the shoulderB are smaller and of B lighter tint, and the white halves of the primaries more 
dingy. Central feathers of tail not so loi^ and tapering as those of cock bird. 

The sexes of the common sand-grouse difTtir so much iu plumage irom 
one aaother, that thej are often miataken for distinct species. I onoe saw 
in a museum two cock birds and two hens, classed separately ; and it 
took some time to convince the scientific worthy in charge that he had 
coupled the gentlemen as one pair of sand grouse, and the ladies as 
another. This sand-grouse is gregarious, and about the commonest of 
all Indian game-birds. In some parts of the country they abound, and 
thousands may be seen on a single plain, and I have shot them till 
tired of the slaughter. They delight in sandy plains. They may also 
be found on stubble-fields and ploughed ground, the latter especially. 
They drink regularly twice a day, about 9 or 10 a.m. and again between 
4 and 5 in the afternoon, flying in a direct litie from their feeding- 
grounds to the water. The flock generally settles on some sandbank ; 
the birds run down to the water, take a long drink, and after a short 
pause, again take wing. 

The Namaqna partridge of Africa, as described by travellers and 
sportsmen, must closely resemble our common Indian sand grouse. 
Their habits appear to be very similar, and the cry or call of the 
African birds has been said to resemble the words ' pretty dear^' uttered 
at regular intervals, and these words convey exactly the sound of the 
call of the Indian rock pigeon or sand grouse. They are called 
' Buk Teeturs ' by natives, or chattering partridges, and are rightly 
80 named, for the birds are hardly ever silent when on the wing, though 
I never yet heard one of them call like partridges when on the ground. 
The birds are regular grouse, and their small feet are feathered down to 
the rery toes. It ie extraordinary how difficult it is to distinguish a 
flock of sand-grouse, when crouching down on a plain or ploughed fleld, 
80 exactly does their mottled plumage resemble the natural surface of 
the soil. I have often marked down a pack, and walked up to within 
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twenty yards, and yet for minutes together been quite unable to make 
them out. The flight, when the birds are well on the wing, is very 
swift and powerful, and Kke nearly all the sand-gronse tribe, they take 
Tery hard blows, often without coming down. When winged they 
never attempt to conceal themselves, and I have noticed that when 
they fall in thick cover, dogs have little trouble in retrieving them, so 
imagine that the scent of the bird must be powerful. 

Very often the sportsman hears the clear ' wuk-tee-wuk ' of the 
Band grouse high up in the air, long before be catches sight of it 
passing over head. As I have already saidj-the birds when flying are 
seldom if ever silent^ and their shai'p-pointed wings, dark under 
plumage, and peculiar flight distinguish them fi'om other game at a 
glance. I have met with good sport by lying up of an evening 
a little before sundown, near some pool of water where grouse are 
in the habit of drinking, and for half-an-hour or so had capital 
shooting, as they kept coming and going. Like all other game-birds, 
when much persecnted by sportsmen, sand grouse become wary and 
suspicions of danger ; but, unlike the large variety, which are invari- 
ably cnnning and difficult to approach, I have usually found the common 
sand-grouse easy enough to get within shot of. 

In the Jhansie district these birds were exceedingly numerous, 
and 1 have seen thirty brace and upwards killed, in a day. We always 
made a point of turning out to shoot grouse on the 1 2th of August, and 
generally succeeded in making a bog. In Lullutpore, Gwalior, Saugor 
— in fact all over the Central Provinces and Central India — sand 
grouse abound ; but in Lower Bengal, Assam, or such-like countries, 
they are far less numerous, in many places rare, in others not found 
at all. In the neighbourhood of Allyghur I have seen hundreds of 
them ; also in the Agra district, but in Philibheet sand-gronse appeared 
to be very scarce. Jerdon remarks : — 

' In some parta of the country, as at Mhow and Saugor, most of 
them leave the district after breeding in July, and do not return till the 
end of the rains.* 

I can confirm the above remark, and I made a note to the same 
effect when at Jhansie, as applicable to that district ; but am still at 
a loss to say where Pterocleg exutttu retires to during these two or 
three months, for I don't believe they migrate. 

The birds are good for the table, though the skins are teugh ; the 
fl^sh is dark in some partsj white in others. I have seen the nest 
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more than once ; the ben generally lays her e^^ in bare open ground, 
with no attempt at a regular nest. When crossing an arid plain in the 
hot season of 1872, 1, aa nearly as possible, pot my foot on to a Band- 
groase crouching on her eggs ; my boot was certainly within ten or 
twelve inches of the old bird, when she flattered off, and until she 
moved I was quite unconscious that I had so nearly crushed her, her 
plumage so exactly corresponded with the nature of the ground. There 
were fonr eggs in this nest, of a light greenish-grey colour speckled 
irregularly with brown. 

When in Thibet, during the summer of 1863, I shot a large de- 
scription of sand grouse, Syrrhaptea Tibetanut, which I bad never seen 
before ; in fsct, I believe it to be peculiarly a Thibetan grouse. I stuffed 
two specimens of this species, and have them still in my collection. 
They are considerably larger than exvatus, ueck in front light yellow, 
wings and tail very long and tapering, primaries of wing black, breast 
dull white much speckled with gray spots or small transverse markings, 
abdomen white. The Hooniahs and Bhootiahs called them 'kak,' 
from the cry of the bird. I should say that they hardly exceeded in 
weight the lai^ sand-grouse of the plains; but they were altogether 
longer in the body, and not so thick-set and squat in appearance. 1 
only came across these birds once, and shot five ; they were sitting on 
the edge of a pool of water, and allowed me to walk close up to them. 
I remember at'the time remarking that they appeared to be tired and 
weary, as if tiiey had come a long distance quite recently, and had 
not yet recovered their strength. 



ni.— THE PAINTED OR BANDED SAND-GROUSE (P!<rocfc»/o»c«rfi«, Scopou). 

Dbscbiptiox. 

Male.~^rM^fvl in foTm. Head Bmall. Cheat much raunded and developed. 

Bill red. FsBthera at btue of liill -whitiBh. A black band across the front part of 
bead, just above the nostrils ; then a whitish band. Top of head pole fawn, streaked 
-with black. Back of neck greyish buff. Beck, upper and lower wing-cererts, rump, 
and tail, pale brown, transversely bened with blackish brown and jellowish buff. Wings, 
long and pointed, but not so much as P. exvttut. Z^maries, brown ; maif^, pale 
bu£ Throat, reddish buff; lower port of neck greyish buff, edged with a broad band 
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of rich reddish hrown, then a dsitow pale-yellowisli band on the breast, below this a 
bUcklsh bar. Beil; and under tail-coverts brownish, each feather having two blackish 
bars near the tip. The transyerse bars on the wing wbit«. Lege feathered to toes ; toes 
naked, brownish. 

Femah. — Altogether of a dtiUer tint than the male, and more spotted on the upper part 
of the bodj ; minutely barred across the breast and lower parts with black and ding; white, 
and wanting the heautiftil bars on the head, wings, and breast of the cock bird. 

This is one of the most beautifully marked game-birds that I am 
acquainted with. 

The only part of India where I have met with it Las been in 
Bundelkund. Id the Jhauaie district it was very common. I re- 
member we shot twenty-three and a^half brace of ' paintera ' one 12th 
of August within two miles of the cantonment. We generally found 
them on rising ground where covered with rocks and bushes, often 
in regnlar thick cover, and I have shot this grouse constantly on 
the sides of steep hills covered with thicket, where no other kind of 
aand-gronse would ever resort. 

I have noticed the painted grouse on the wing after sunset, and 
long after other game birds have gone to roost. 

I have described the large sand-grouse as an exceedingly wary 
bird, and the common species is, generally speaking, tolerably cunning ; 
hut the painted grouse is one of the most stupid of game-birds. The 
flight is not swift ; and when the bird rises, as it usually does, within 
close range, there can hardly be an easier mark to knock over. 
Moreover, after being fired at, should the bird escape, it will probably, 
after circling about, uttering its peculiar clucking call, pitch ^ain 
within a few hundred yards. Like other kinds of sand-grouse, the 
painted species is well worth procuring for the mess-table; it is an 
excellent bird. 

There is a fourth species of sand-grouse which occasionally is met 
with in Northern India, but which I regret to say I have never come 
across. It is called the Pintailed Sand-Grouse (Pteroclee alckata). 
Jerdon remarks, in allusion to this bird : * It is said to swarm in 
countless nu:niber8 in Palestine, and Mr. Blyth believes, and with 
justice, that this bird, rather than the Cotumix eommunin, is the ' quail ' 
of the Israelites. 
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THE BUSTARD. OOBARA, AND FLORIKEX. 



TIm Aaat oTtlie Urd reqidrM M^h ematinn and patwiue a* would Midj by the temper 
of eT«B a pnetiied dteer-eiaSktt. — Wami*s *&ttanu^' 



I.— THE INDIAN BCSTARD ffi^mMu Einn-dni, Gui). 

AE— S inebea in length, of a jeDowith coloor, neitriy straight and pmoted. 

Jro.— -I^Ue jellow, 

Ltt». — About 30 inebea, and jeBow. Three toea, with clawa ah*^ like tboae of 

eooiinon fowl ; no bind toe. 

A'«dt.— 16 or 18 inebea. 

Tint— 12 inchet. 

Whi^ broad and roooded, wben cloved do not teeeh to whldn 6 inebea of taH. 

Upper part of bead, where thnv ie almoat a plmne, gtoaay black. Keek, which 
In old oock bitdfl ia corered with long faatbera, white, dnller behind than in front. 
A line, 2 or 3 inchM broad, of dark brown featbari, ettenda across the upper part 
of the breast, from shonlder to tbonider. KatiMPder of breast down to enA of abdomen, 
while, mottled with light &wn colonr. Back and upper puts of wiufFB laddi^, heanti- 
fullj Tariegated with Terj thin lines of d&rk brown. Tail the eame, but with alightlf 
darker tinge. The feathen not unlike those of a toikey. Frimariee and lower feathen 
of wing Uadt, with a tip of white oa the end of each feather ; altogether wanting the liwg 
noualache of the Enropean bustard (Otii tarda). 

Female.— CoTuiAenAiij snuHer in lize than the male, plumage not to bright. The 
fcatben on the neck not ao long, nor of bo pare white, but speckled thiDugfaont. 

Thkbe are many rarietiea of Bustard, and among the largest and most 
Doble in appearance ia the Indian, This bird is, in mj opinion, the 
king of game birds, and the vnlae of its featliera, ita excellence as a 
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bird for the table, and last, though not least, the very great difficulty 
in shooting it, render it a prize to be much coveted ; to slay an old 
cock bnatard is or should be the ambition of every young sportsman, 
and an achievement only brought abonb by perseverance and a know- 
ledge of the habits of the bird : many a sportsman spends the whole of 
his service in India without bagging a single one. 

I first met with the bustard on the road between Mirzapore and 
the Kuttra Pass. I again shot it when marching from Allahabad 
to Saugor. And during my three years' service at Jhansie, I con- 
stantly came across this splendid bird; Eia also in LuUutpore and in 
Gwalior, Between Morar and Jhansie, in the neighbourhood of 
Dubra, there is a plain behind the Dawk Bungalow, a &vourite spot 
for bustard. It is common in the Sangor country, and, I have been 
told, in the neighbourhood of Hansi ; occasionally in the Meerut 
district. Once I heard of it at Mozuffemugger. I have never met with 
it in Bengal Proper, Assam, nor anywhere on our Eastern frontier. 
The Indian Bustard is not usually found oa the dead level plains, as is 
often supposed to be the case, but frequents low, rocky, undulating hills, 
or high grounds interspersed with patches of bushes and scrub jungle. 

generally a pair may be seen stalking about together, sometimes a 
solitary one, occasionally four or five ; and I once counted, within two 
miles of the city of Jhansie, no leas than fourteen bustard, nearly all 
females, feeding in a field of young corn, llie birds are not o^en met 
with in the hot weather ; they are sometimes seen in the cold season, 
but the best time of all for finding them is early in the * rains.' After 
the first downpour they may be seen on ground such as I have described. 

The bustard is the most wide-awake and cunning of all feathered 
game, and seldom permits the sportsman to approach within close 
range. The eyesight of the bird is wonderfully keen ; and they will 
hardly ever feed or settle near grass or cover high enough to screen 
an enemy, or to allow a stalk to be made. In attempting to approach 
the birds for a shot, the same tactics as I have already described 
for approaching black buck should be adopted ; circle gradually round, 
keep your gun hidden behind you on the off-side from the game, walk 
leisurely, and never look towards the quarry, but so mancenvre as to 
appear to be passing by and not taking the slightest notice of them. 

Many scores of times I have tried, by getting a bush in a line with the 
bird, to creep up stealthily within distance, but have seldom succeeded. 
When about a hundred yards off, the sharp-eyed bird had almost in- 
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Toriiibly discorered me and taken to fligLt. Perseverance, however, will 
be rewarded in time, and on one occasion I grovelled up a shallon 
ravine on my stomach to within forty yards of five cock bustard ; one 
fell dead to the right barrel, loaded with B B shot, and a second 
dropped to a similar dose from the left, but again recovering himself, 
took to flight. I watched him till out of sight, but still keeping my 
eyes in the direction in which the bird had flown, I fancied, though not 
at all certain, that I saw him throw up his wings and settle in a large 
patch of high grass. Having picked up and duly admired the slain 
bird, I made straight for the high patch I have mentioned, and making 
my syce lead my horse and walk in a line with me, we crossed back- 
wards and forwards three times, and beat the whole of the grass with- 
out finding what I hoped for. Just as I was wiping the perspiration 
off my face, and remarking to my attendant that I must have been 
mistaken, the bird rose within ten yards of us, and this time fell dead 
enough. I could see by the dry blood marks on the feathers that he 
had been severely wounded by my first shot. 

The flight of the bustard much resembles that of the common 
vulture, especially when at a distance, but the former bird may 
always be distinguished from the latter in the following manner. The 
vulture makes several powerful strokes, and then sails along with 
wings extended; again he strikes out as before, and once more 
glides along motionless. The bustard, however, slowly flaps his winga 
in a measured manner as he flies ; but never once, from the moment 
he takes wing till the time he settles, however long a flight he may 
take, does he ever glide along with the wings extended as the valture 
does ; and the knowledge of this fact has oflien enabled me to decide 
between the one bird and the other at a very great distance. 

The bustard generally flies tolerably straight when flushed, till he 
reaches the ground where he intends alighting, when, probably to see 
that all is safe, he sometimes circles round before he drops. It is a 
good plan, if the bird flies right away out of sight, to mark the line of 
flight taken, and probably, by following the direction carefully, yon 
will again find him. The bird does not often rise any great height 
from the ground, is very awkward in getting under way, and carries 
its head and neck fully extended ; the flight, though heavy, is 
powerful. 

The food of the bird is principally locusts — when removing the 
skins of specimens I have found the stomach full of these insects — 
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grasshoppers, Tarions kinds of beetles, worms, centipedes, and such 
like. It is said they will even eat lizards and small snakes, hut I 
am doubtful about this, and have nerer once found anything of the 
kind when stuffing the birds. I have also seen them in the early 
morning busily engaged in a 6eld of corn, eating the young green 
shoots. Jerdon tells us : 'In default of insect food it will eat fruit of 
Tarions kinds, especially the fruit of the Byr and Coronda.' Doubtless 
this is correct, though I have never discovered anything of the kind in 
the stomach of the bustard. I once flushed one, when shooting quail, 
out of a high piece of standing com ; he had the temerity to fly directly 
over mj head and got two barrels of quail shot, which made him drop 
his legs and swing about ; bnt again recovering himself, he made off. I 
thought that he had made good his escape, but about half-au-hour 
after, when we had Bnished our quail shooting, I was delighted to see 
my syce approaching with the bustard in his hand. We had left our 
horses about a quarter of a mile from our shooting-ground, bidding the 
syces wait our return. Our grooms had heard the report of my gun, 
and from where they were seated, on higher ground, had noticed that 
the bustard staggered and was badly hit ; and, the bird flying in their 
direction, they were able to watch it for a longer time, and to keep it in 
sight a farther distance than I could. They saw the bustard collapse 
suddenly, and fall dead on the open plain. 

The finest old cock I ever shot, or rather assisted in shooting, was 
close to Jhansie ; a friend and I flashed him, and marked him down 
again ; we followed him up, and, by taking advantsge of the ground, 
succeeded in getting within long range, about 60 or 70 yards, when 
he rose, and our four barrels were just snfiScient to bring him down. 
This was a mi^nificent old cock; I stuffed him, and my friend, who 
took part in slaying him, sent him home to England. The bird was 
of such great length that it took a box the size of a coffin to contain 
him. 

I have found it an excellent plan, where the birds are very vrild and 
unapproachable, to drive them. The sportsman, who will day after day 
find the same birds on the same spots — very likely in company with 
sundry old black bucks for mutual protection — should mark well once 
or twice the exact direction the birds take when flushed, which will 
generally be over the same line of country. ISext time he visits the 
place, to which the birds will be almost sure to have returned, let him 
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ensconce himself behind a bush or rock under the line of flight he 
marked on the prerioaa day, but without aUoTring the game to witness 
what he is abont, and then direct an attendant to more round and 
quietly pnt the bustard up ; ver; probably he will from his ambush 
hare the pleasure of seeing them make straight for the ambuscade 
laid for them. Of course this stratagem does not always succeed, but 
I have sOTcral times practised it with success. 

One of Scindiah's officers at Jhansie had a buffalo trained for 
stalking bustard, and by this means killed several. The way he 
managed was as follows : — Guiding the buffalo by his tail in the 
direction of the game, he concealed himself behind the beast, and thus 
was able to get within shot of the birds, who, accustomed to see cattle 
gra^ng about, suspected no danger. This appears to be rather a poach- 
ing dodge, however, and I have never tried it. 

The birds may often be seen Btalking about, with natives cultira^ 
ting their fields close by; and yet, directly a European sportsman 
comes in sight, the bustard immediately take notice of him, and utter 
their hoarse cry of alarm, sounding something like the word ' hook.' 
A fine- sighted, accnrate-shooting small-bore rifle is a good weapon for 
bustard ; ' though I generally trusted to B B shot, with rather a large 
charge of powder. 

The first bustard I ever killed, a fine old cock, was with a rifle 
bullet, bnt a desperate ' fluke,' as the story will show. Many years 
ago, before I had been in the country a year, I obtained a month's leave 
to accompany two others on a shooting trip. I was then stationed at 
Benares; we travelled rapidly to Mirzapore, and commenced marching 
in the direction of the Kuttra Pass, on the Sangor road, till we 
reached a place called Lalgunge, where we put up at a small 
bungalow. My companions were both old sportsmen, though I at the 
time was a regular Oriffin. I had brought a double Enfield rifle 
vrith me — about the worst sporting rifle that I am acquaiated with — 
and was most anxious to shoot one of the numerous black bucks which 
we saw constantly on either side of the road. Within a week, after 
a goodly expenditure of ball cartridges, I had bagged two backs. One 

of my companions, Captain P y, had mentioned more than once 

that bustard were occasionally to be met with in the neighbourhood, but 

' I can strongly recommend tboae made hy Holluid of Bond Street, as psrticalftrly 
Buited for buBtard-ehooting. 
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never haviDg seen one, I had only a meagre idea what the hirda were 
like. 

At length we mored oar qaatters to another bnngaJow farther on, 
a inarch of eight or ten miles ; and, instead of keeping to the road, 
I made a detonr in search of game. Within an honr of starting I 
severely wounded a fine black buck in the hind-qoarters, but the 
creature made off. I followed him alone for a very long distance, until, 
quite tired out with ronning, I sat down on the brow of a hill to recover 
breath. While mopping my face with my handkerchief, I was startled 
by hearing a deep, harali, guttural ' hook ' behind me. I looked round 
and observed for the first time four large birds stalking away, and 
looking back over their shoulders at me. Not knowing what they 
were, I was watching them unconcernedly, when it suddenly struck me 

that they were the very birds Captain P y had so often spoken 

about, and had been describing to me only the previous evening, viz. 
bastard. My gun was with my syce far behind, hut I determined on 
taking a shot with my rifle. There was no time to spare, already the 
birds were preparing to take wing; so glancing along the sights, I took 
aim at the nearest, and fired just as one of the others took to flight. 
The bullet fell short, but struck the bustard as it ricochetted, 
and to my delight the bird dropped motionless ; on running up I 
found that I had killed a magnificent old cock. The bullet had pa,ased 
through the throat, just below the ear — a great piece of luck. Presently 
my syce and horse came up ; we slung the bird over the saddle, and 
made for our halting ground. My companions were both astonished 
at my good fortune — and perhaps a little envious as well at the success 
of the Griffin — and wondered how I had managed to hit him bo neatly ; 
but, as was natural for a youngster, I did not furnish them with the 
whole facts of the case, but merely stated that I had knocked the bird 
over with an Enfield bullet. 

The skin of the bustard is very thin, and stuffing one, or rather 
taking the skin off, ia a laborious task, and requires much care, 
especially if, as is often the case, the body is covered with rolls of fat. 
At certain times of the year it is a good bird for the table, espe- 
cially a young hen, boiled like a turkey, or baked, as some pre- 
fer. At the same time if the bastard of Europe {Otis tarda) is not 
superior when cooked to the Indian species, I think that its great 
excellence bas been exonerated, for I venture to say that the flesh of 
the Indian bustard at ^e best of times cannot compare in delicacy 
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with that of the floriken, dot, as I am informed, with that of the oobara. 
The feathers, I need hardlj mention, are highly prized bj the salmon- 
fisher for certain flies. 

Satires often catch these birds ; they watch and mark them down 
jast before dark, and then draw a net orer them, t hare often seen 
them brought into stations for sale at a rapee each. 

One day, when on horseback, I flashed three bustard ; as they were 
ToaMiig off, a large tawny eagle, with wings half closed, made a swoop 
at them ; the bastard rose higher in the air, and I distinctly heard them 
uttering cries of distress. The eagle having regained a position above 
the pursued, came down again with a trentendous rushing noise like a 
bolt, but missed his aim a second time, and afler a third unsuccessful 
attempt desisted from molesting them further. Having a partiality for 
anything in connection with hawking, I became excited at so grand 
a sight, and clapped spars to my nag to keep pursuers and pursued in 
sight. Possibly I approached too near, and thus waa the cause of the 
eagle giving up the chase. 

I have often read about the pouch said to be in the bustard's throat 
for tiie purpose of holding water. Certain it is that the Indian bustard 
haa no sach appendage, for I have again and again most carefully 
examined the throats of both cocks and hens, and could discover 
nothing <^ the kind. 

It has been said by certain writers that the bastard is ' swift of foot,* 
and more extraordinary still, ' has been coursed snccessfuUy by grey- 
hounds.' I am ouly able to speak as to the Indian bird, though I 
imagine there is not any great difference in habits, if there be io 
plumage, between it and the African Panw, or the Great Bastard of 
Europe. I myself have never seen the bustard run swiftly, or more 
in any other manner than a stately walk. Sometimes, when suddenly 
alarmed, they move away from the object that has frightened them at 
a rather quick pace just before taking wing, bat that is all that can be 
said. 

As to the second assertion, ' the coursing with greyhounds,* as 
regards our Indian bustard, I will answer for its being a fallacy, and a 
single day's trial would speedily convince the most sceptical on this 
point. 

The bastard builds no regular nest, but about the end of July or 
early in August the female selects some suitable spot on the groand> 
generally a hollow in ao open field, amid the sprouting shoots of some 
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joung crop. There she depoeits two eggs of a mottled brown colour, 
and rather larger in eize than those of a tiirke;. 

I have been informed on reliable authority that about the breeding 
season th« cock bustard often utters a peculiar long-drawn droning 
note, and that this singular call is generallj heard after nightfall. 

Bustards may often be seen feeding in open fields ; they are especi- 
ally partial to patches of linseed, called by the natives tillee. It is not 
the crop itself, which forms the chief attraction to the birds, but swarma 
of locusts and grasshoppers, which invariably aboand in these fields of 
linseed, and, as already mentioned, form a &TOurite food of the 
bustard. 

Before concluding my rather lengthy remarks on the bustard, I must 
mention that I have sereral times observed that the bird— all the 
Otidee I believe are given to this practice — instead of making off on 
the approach of man or other disturber, sometimes crouches down and 
attempts to conceal itself, and I believe that this manoeuvre is practised 
when the wary bird has come to the conclusion that there is no immi- 
nent danger, and squats down simply to avoid being noticed. Once, 
when crossing a vast plain on the back of a camel in the Mirzapore 
district, I observed while yet a long way off, on a low range of hills to 
my right, the white neck of an old cock bustard, near the track we were 
pursuing. The bird, after eyeing us for some time, as we neared the spot 
where he was standing, at length squatted down behind a bush with 
the design of allowing ns to pass by without noticing htm ; and I 
daresay the same trick had often been practised before, but this wag 
the last time, for I had observed through a telescope the manceuvre 
of the wily Otis. Directing the native on the saddle behind ma 
to take the guiding string of the camel and to pursue his course 
slowly for the purpose of attracting the keen eye of the old bustard, 
doubtless still peering at our movements from hia place of con- 
cealment, I slid down on the off side of the oamel into a soft clump 
of grass. If we had gone through the ordinary performance of 
making the camel * balth ' or kneel down to enable me to dismount, 
our halting, the usual, delightful customary gurgling of the brQte, 
as he doubles in his legs for the position required, and our whole 
behaviour, would to a certainty have awakened the suspicions of 
the crafty gentleman behind the bush, and induced him to seek safety 
in flight; but I was in hopes that by dropping down quietly in the 
manner I have described, with the camel moving steadily on to take 
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the eje of oar friend, I miglit, hj taking advantage of tbe ground, steal 
within gunshot range. Most nnfortunatdj I had only brought with 
me cartridges loaded with No. 5 shot, fiu* too small for such game, hut 
that conld not he helped. There was a low, rocky ridge, hehind where 
the bird had crouched. On the crest of this ridge I noted a certain high 
bush as a landmark, aa nearly as poBsible opposite to where the bustard 
lay hid ; and then stooping down to avoid being seen, I hastily turned 
back and retraced my steps in the direction we had just previously come. 
After walking two or three hundred yards, an opportune nullah branched 
off in the direction I wished to take ; along the bottom of this I took my 
course, and at length fairly turned the enemy's dank by getting behind 
the ridge I have described, which screened me from view. Glad to be 
able to straighten my back again, I now rapidly made for the spot I had 
marked for taking mj shot, and placing my mushroom-shaped hat on 
the ground, slowly peeped over, and there within thirty yards I had 
the satisfaction of beholding the bustard, fairly outdone, cunning as 
he was. He had his back to me, and had risen to his feet again, and 
was standing erect, with his eye still fixed on the camel, now some dis* 
tance off; and donfotless vaa congratnlating himself that he had been 
passed by unperceived. Poor deluded fellow ! Chuckling to myself I 
strode towards him to gain a few yards for the small shot, and as he 
in the customary way of his species made two or three awkward 
flounders forward to get onder way, and raised his heavy wings, I seized 
the favourable opportunity, and a single barrel dropped him dead. 



II THE OOBARA. (Soubara MaeqaeenH, Grat). 

Tae Punjab is, I believe, the only part of the Bengal Presidency where 
the oobara is found, and it certainly does not frequent our North- 
western Provinces ; but as it is a very fine game bird, and may perhaps 
be found in certain localities in Bengal that I am not aware of, I have 
included it in its proper pla«e among the bustard tribe. I myself have 
never had the good fortune to come across a single one; but the follow- 
ing interesting notes, supplied by a brother sportsman from the Bombay 
Presidency, will amply make up for my deficiency as regards this 
particular bird. 
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Mf friend's notes ore as follows : 

' So far as m; experience goes, I hare only met with the oobara, in 
any nnmbers in Sind, althotigh I have occasionally come across a few 
in the plains of Bajpootana, in the vicinity of Nuaeerabad ; but as a 
general mle I believe it ma; be assumed, that they are to be found in 
certain parts of Northern India where large tracts of sandy plains exist. 

' In appearance the bird (which belongs to the otidee tribe) is very 
like a small bustard, and aboat midway in size between that and a 
flonken. The plumage is of a mottled brown, white nnder the wings, 
and white-breasted. Both male and female have a raff of white feathers 
round the neck, but in the male this is far larger, and in an old bird it 
has almost the appearance of a beard when in full plumage. 

' The oobara, like birds of the same tribe, bas only three toes. It 
feeds principally on wild berries, and in Sind on the leaves of the 
Jamba or wild mustard, but will, I believe, also eat insects, and especi- 
ally locusts. It is also justly considered a great delicacy for the table. 
The feathers of the oobara are much prized, and are extensively used 
in the manufacture of salmon flies ; and there is also a small piece 
under the shoulder of the wing, which is much valued for ladies' bats, 

* The oobu% is a very shy bird, feeding only in the morning and 
evening. In the heat of the day it Ues down generally nnder the shade 
of a bush. It seldom allows itself to be approached within range by a 
sportsman on foot, but can be stalked on a camel specially trained for 
the purpose, and then only in the heat of the day. When flushed it 
takes a long flight, and generally does not settle nnder half a mile, 
except in the very hottest part of the day. 

' Oobara are generally to be fonnd in pairs, but I have frequently 
seen as many as eight or ten together. They are very fond of ground 
covered with small sandy hillocks, in the shade of which they scratch 
about and repose during the heat of the day. 

' The oobara I believe to be to a certain extent a migratory bird, 
leaving India about the end of February, and coming in with the first 
approach of the cold season. The earliest date I can remember to 
have flashed one was on August 28th ; but this was unusually early, 
and the bird was a solitary one and quite oat of condition. 

' I had long laboured under a mistaken impression that oobara- 
shooting must be very tame work, simply from the fact that they had 
to be potted off a camel's back ; but when I once took to it, and found 
what care and patience were necessary before a bird could be broaght 
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to bag, I altered mj opinioo, and after tbia enjoyed several days' etalt- 
iiig, and came to the conclnsion that the sport itself was not only good, 
hut exciting. 

* The way oohara are shot in Sind is off the back of a camel driven 
hy an experienced shikary. The camels are specially trained for the 
purpose, and taught to circle round very slowly, obeying the slightest 
touch of the rein, and to stand perfectly still when stopped, so as to 
afford a steady shot. On coming on to a plain known to be frequented 
by oohara the shikary at once reduces the speed of the camel to a very 
slow jog-trot, and carefully examines the different tracks of the birds, 
which are to be seen in every direction. A. good shikary will at once 
tell a fresh foot-print from onu a day old, and how long since the bird 
has gone on. As soon as he has hit upon a perfectly fresh track he 
turns his camel short off, and proceeds to wheel round it in a lai^ 
circle, until he has succeeded in determining that the track has not 
extended beyond the circumference of the beat. Being now assured 
that the bird is within the circle, he then proceeds very gradually to 
diminish the circumference each round, carefully examining each tufb 
of grass or small bush as he passes. The bird, the moment it becomes 
aware 'that it has been seen, crouches down, and, like the ostrich, 
fondly imagines that when its head is rammed into a bush its whole 
body is out of sight. The shikary eventually brings you to within 
twenty or thirty yards of a bird hidden in a bush ; or, as I have often 
seen it, squatting down on the bare plain. 

' The colour of the bird, which seems peculiarly assimilated to the 
nature of the country it frequents, renders it most difficult to see, and 
it often requires great practice and an experienced eye to discover it 
when squatting, even when within twenty yards. I have often been 
driven round a bird half a dozen times, with the shikary vainly at- 
tempting in a low whisper to' point out where it was, before I could 
distinguish it myself. When the bird has been brought within range 
the camel is at once stopped (slightly to the rig^t hand, of course, so 
aa to allow a good shot), and if a hot day the bird will simply allow itself 
to be shot. I have, however, always found it far better to allow it to 
rise, feeling that there is far more satisfaction in bringing it down on 
the wing than in knocking it over on the ground. The moment it is 
dropped the camel is made to kneel down, and the shikary runs up to 
the oohara, and gives it the coup dn grace by cutting its throat, after 
the manner of the followers of the &ithful, and, slinging the bird behind 
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the camel-Boddle in leas time thau I hare taken to relate it, jumps np 
and starts off after another. Sometimes, howeTer, towards the after- 
noon, when the hirds are beginning to get lively, they will not lie, and 
in this case the beet way of getting a shot is to circmnrent them in a 
Tery large circle, and while the birds' attention is taken ap with the 
mancearre, to drop ofif the camel without stopping, and then run in 
sharply on foot. In this manner I have shot many a bird that would 
never have allowed me to approach within range on a camel's bact. 

* The largest ba^ I have made is eight oobara in one day in Lower 
Sind, but I have frequently known from ten to fifteen bagged by one gun, 
and I am told even more than this may be shot in a day in Upper Sind, 
where they are fur more plentiful. It depends, however, entirely on 
the traioiag of the camel and the experience of the shikary, for although 
it may seem simple enough, it is by uo means as easy as it looks to 
stalk one scientiGcally.' 



m.— THE BENGAL FLOKIKEN {Sj/piieotida Smgalauu, Qusuii). 
DBBCEiPTioir, 

Male. Baffhi.—A})oxit 22 or 23 inches. 

Beak.— 1^ inches, nearly straight, uid rather stont. 

irii. — Qold colour. 

Lefft. — Yellow, 10 inches in length. J'oes, thiee only, small in proportion to size of 
bird, 

Taii.—6 inchee in length. 

Wing*. — Short, not extending when closed to within S inches of end of tail.* 

Long, loose feathers, hanging in the front of the neck, hraa the throat to the beginning 
of the breast, and also a kind of plume from the back of the head to nearly the lower part 
of neck. Black on the head and neck, and for two inches down the back; black down 
the breast and ahdoman, where there is a reddish tinge. Lower ports of body to the tail, 
black. Back pole rufouB, mottled with black. Wings white on outer parte, with hera 
and there light brown feathers, and gradoally merging into beautifully streaked hrown, 
red, and black vari^alioiis; outer edge of three flrat primary feathers, black. Tail- 
coverts dull brown, variegated with streaks of a light fawn colour. Tail black, tipped 
with white. 

Female. — ^Rather larger than her consort ; a peculiarity of the florikens, though not 
of the bustards. Though perhaps less strikingly, can hardly be said to be less beauti' 
fully marked than the male. She has no plume on the bock of the head, though the 
feathers are longish in that particular part ; no long feathers down the front of the neck. 
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Head and neck, light fawn or jellow, Tiuiegat«d with streaks of brown acrosa 
th» feathers. The back beautiful!; mottled with numerous brown spots and iiplaahes. 
"VVings of a lighter tint. Tbe primary quills darker, but no actual black or whit« on 

Thib Boriken, one of tlie finest of our Indian game birds, is generally 
found in the open grass patches in the Terai, especially where the high 
jungle has been recently burnt, and the yonng grass shoots hare again 
begnn to sprout. In Asaam it is very plentiful, especially in the sandy 
churs (or islands) covered with grass in the Berhampooter. Also in certain 
parts of the Furneab and Dinagepore districts ; in tbe Kepanl Terai, 
Bareilly, and Fhilibheet country, the bird is common, especially neax 
the banks of the Sardah. I hare nerer once met with it in the Jhansie 
district, though the lesser floriken or leek was tolerably common, nor 
anywhere in the neighbourhood of Sangor or Jubbulpore. 

I nerer shot the bird till in 1865, when quartered at Tezpore, in 
Assam, where, as I have ali-eady stated, it was common. On two 
occasions I killed fire splendid birds in a day, and several times two 
or three. The old cocks, from their conspicuous black and white 
plumage, may be seen a long way off when stalking about, as they 
often do, near the edge of the grass jungle. When much hunted, 
they naturally become wild, but in oui^of-the-way places I hare had 
little difficulty in shooting them. It does not take much to bring one 
down ; No. 3 shot is about the best size, and if a fioriken rises within 
range, it can hardly be missed, so slow is the flight — a steady measured 
flap, not unlike the flight of an owl — hence its name ' ooloo moor ' in 
some parts of the country. 

It is a good plan always, if possible, to keep following up the same 
bird ; nhether it is that it becomes tired or not, I cannot say, but I 
bare found that often at first, on the sportsman approaching, a floriken 
will rise rery wild, and take a long flight ; the same thing will likely 
occur a second or perhaps a third time, and then, after two or three 
of these flights, the bird will settle in some high standing grass, and 
not get up at all, allowing you almost to tread on it without moving. 

A dog is most useful for this sport ; I have constantly marked a 
floriken down, but have not been able to flush or find him again through 
want of a good setter, or bustling spaniel, to discover his whereabouts. 
Moreover, a winged bird if it falls in thick cover, is sometimes most 
difficult to find without a retriever. Sometimes if on putting up a 
floriken the sportsman conceals himself immediately, the bir^, after 
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mahiBg a long flight, will gradually edge rotmd and settle again near 
where it originally took wing. 

It is a remarkable fa«t that in both descriptionB of floriken, the hen 
bird is larger than the cock. This is not uncommon with certain 
kinds of hawks and falcons, but it is the only instance that I know of 
among game birds, except the qnail and painted snipe. The floriken 
often makes a kind of clnck as it rises, and on settling I hare fre- 
quently seen it run for some distance in a stooping position. 

It is not Qnusnal to come across two or three old cocks together 
by themselres. Their chief food is grasshoppers, locoste, centipedes, 
beetles, white ants, worms, and such like. I hare obserred them 
sometimes jumping np in the grass, and this habit often betrays them. 
"When beating with a line of elephants in the Terai, I have seen twelve 
and fifteen of these birds in the course of a day, but usually they are 
not fired at, for fear of disturbing large game. The floriken is one of 
the very best birds for the table, having an excellent flavour, the meat 
being particularly rich and delicato. In Assam turkeys are scarce, but 
a floriken, at the head of a table, is an excellent substitute; and I 
have often been asked by ladies who had a dinner party coming off, to 
procure them a floriken. I have never once found the nest or seen 
the eggs of this bird. In Assam I believe they went away to breed, 
for at certain times of the year not a bird was to be seen for months 
together. 

I always imagined that the Bengal floriken, like the bustard, was 
polygamous, bat doubtless am mistaken when so good an authority 
as Hodgson tells us : * The floriken is neither monogamous, nor poly- 
gamous, but the sexes live apart at no great distance.* 

I have seen a peregrine Mcon, belonging to a native gentleman, 
slipped at a floriken ; but the latter, though twice flashed by beaters, 
persisted in throwing itself into the long grass so soon as ever the 
falcon attempted to gain a position above the quarry. At last the 
floriken took refuge in a very dense patch of grass, and baffled all our 
efforts to detect his hiding-place. 
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IV.— TIIE LESSER FLORIKEN ob LEEK (SyjAwiiAw nuriw, LiTHAM). 

Descbiftior. 

Malt. Height— k^ioal \2 incbea. 

Veij similar in genenl resemUAiica to the luge floriken, thougli much nuallet-, except 
in one reroarkftble point : the cock bird ia deconted with a pliuue of heautifnl thin curling 
black feathers, about three inches in lengtb, commenciag from behind the ear, and curling 
giacefull; forward over tbe head ; the tipe of these feathers are flat and circular, and 
altogether this plume gives the bird a most elegant appearance. 

The head, neck, breast, upper part of legs, under the tail, and abdomen, black j wings 
white, speckled here and there with light brown featbers, wbite aUo just above the 
round of the wings; the back, a beautiful mottled brown of a very gamej descriptian. 
The eje full and larg^ ; a white apot on side of the bead close to the ear, 

Leg». — Rather long, and the toea «ame as bustard and U^er floriken, vis. three, 
wanting the bind toe. 

The Fenude is slightlj larger tban the male. 

Of a pale jellowish Inown, beautifitU; speckled on the wings. The down at the roota 
of the featbero, as in the larger species, is of a lovely pinloBh hue. 

Until qaite recently it wm a matter of constant dispute among Bporta- 
men and natOTalistB whether there were not two distinct species of 
lesser floriken ; but this matter has now been set at rest to the satis- 
faction of all ; and Jerdon, who to my personal knowledge took great 
pains to clear np all doubt in the matter, in the ' Birds of India,' 
speaks most deciairely and to the point, giving his opinion most dis- 
tinctly, and pntting the matter, I venture to say, beyond further con- 
troverey, that there is only one species, and I bare not the slightest 
doubt but that he is right. What gave rise to this difficulty was, that 
certain brown floriken were shot in various parts of the country, 
which, on being dissected, proved to be male birds, and then some 
a.a8erted that the brown and black were distinct species of floriken ; 
but the fact was, these brown cock birds were simply specimens of 
Sypheotidet aurittu, in a plumage which adorns the bird at certain 
seasons of the year. It is in the breeding season, as with all birds, I 
believe, that the lesser floriken appears in full dress ; and when in 
perfect feather there can hardly be a more lovely bird, with his coal- 
black neck and breast, and strikingly beautiful upper plumage ; but at 
other times, as already explained, he wears a garb more resembling the 
female. 
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Young cocks not nnfreqneatly, like yoting black game, have a 
patehj coat of black and brown, reacbing tbe complete plumage, I 
believe, in tbe second year. 

I hare not met witb tbe smaller nearly so frequently as witb the larger 
floriken, though in many parts of the country it is very common ; in tbe 
neighbonrbood of Nuseerabad, for instance. The first one I ever saw 
was close to tbe race-course at Luckuow, but afterwards I shot several 
at Jbansie, where tbey appeared in limited numbers eoon after tbe 
first &11 of rain, at tbe same time as the bastard. After two or three 
months, tbey disappeared again till tbe same tiine, about the first 
week in August, Whe next year. In babita this bird much resembles 
the lai^r kind, as also in tbe description of food it subsists upon. It 
also, I have been told, has tbe habit of jumping up in tbe grass, and 
thus drawing attention to its locality. Jerdon and other writers have 
stated, possibly correctly, that this peculiar habit of rising iu the air 
a few feet above tbe grass, flapping its wings, and then dropping down 
again, is for the purpose of attracting the females. I am by no means 
sure, however, that this babit may not arise from the birds jumping up 
at flying insects just out of their reach. 

I have never personally observed the lesser floriken going through 
this performance, though I more than once noted tbe larger kind 
doing so in Assam, and always about July and August, which is said 
to be the breeding season. But on the other band it is tbe time of year 
when flying insects are most numerous, I may add that floriken are 
particularly addicted to feeding on the cantbarides. 

It is often found in vast plains covered witb a short light-coloured 
grass ; and at Jbansie I flashed and shot it on rising ground covered 
with grass and short scrub bushes, just where one would expect to find 
bustard. I once saw four tc^ether, but never more, and generally 
speaking one rose here and another there, at some little distance apart. 
If within distance, there can hardly be a simpler or more easy shot. It 
often, when alarmed suddenly, utters a croak. Tbe flight is jast like 
that of tbe latter kind, and tbe bird has tbe same babit of circling 
round, and also stooping and running with its tail held erect after 
setUing. Like 8. BetigalenBtt, the flavour of this bird is justly con- 
sidered most excellent. Tbe flesh of the body is dark ; that of the legs 
a lighter colour. It is a curious fact, but I believe strictJy the case, that 
altbougb the two descriptions of floriken are found over large tracts of 
country, yet nowhere are tbey to be met with in one and the same spot. 
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The same remark applies alao to tihe black and painted partridge, and 
the two varietieB of jungle fowl. Jerdon tells tie: 

* The floriken lays three or four eggs of a thick stunted oval form, 
very obtuse at the lai^e end, and of a dark olive colonr,' I nuver hare 
Been a nest, nor conld I ever procure an e^, altboagh I constantly 
have offered shikaries a reward to bring me one. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
THE PLOVERS. 

Far from her neet the lapwing criea ' awaj.' — Shaesfbakh. 



L— THE GREEN PLOVER OR ORESTED LAPWING (Vmuilus erittatM). 

This well-koown bird, which it is QCDeceBsaTy for me to describe, is 
seldom met with by the Indian sportsman. In certain parts of the 
Punjab it is, I believe, tolerably common. Jerdon states that it is 
only found in the Punjab, but here he is mistaken. In 1872, when 
shooting snipe at Philibheet, on the banks of a slow, sluggish stream, 
I came across a kind of common or downs, on which I observed several 
large flights of lapwings. After some trouble I managed to shoot six, 
and without a doubt they were the true green plover or crested lapwing, 
for I most carefully examined them. On the same plain I observed 
a small flight of golden plover and several curlew. This is the only 
occasion, however, that I ever shot or met with the bird in our North- 
western Provinces. 

There are other plovers, somewhat resembling the green plover, 
fonnd in various parts of India, but unworthy of being included in 
the Game List. One of these, the Ked-wattled Lapwing, or the ' Did 
he do it,' OS it is called from its cry, is one of the very commonest birds 
in the country, and generally found on the banks of every village pond. 
It is a most tiresome bird, often by its cry giving warning to deer and 
other animals of the approach of the sportsman. Only ' Griffins,' or 
youngsters fresh fr«m England, ever think of expending a charge on 
such worthless creatures. 
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n.— THE BLACK-SIDED LAP^VING {Oettutia ffregaria, Tuj^). 

This is a bird I have never shot, though I ohserved several smalt flocks 
when on a Bhootmg expedition in the Baraitch district, in Oude, in 
the cold Treather of 1869. Unfortunatelj, the; were too cnimiiig 
to permit of a near approach, so I failed in procoring a specimen. 



IlL— THE GOLDEN PLOVER (Cftormfrtw Itmff^ TEmaHCK). 

Thb Indian golden plover differs somewhat from the English species, 
tboQgb verj similar in general appearance ; it is smaller, about 8 or 9 
inches in length. It is bj no means common anywhere in the north- 
west of India. I once shot a pair within a mile of the city of Jhansie ; 
also several conple in Assam, where we occasionally came across small 
flights. In Onde, golden plover were more namerous than in any part 
of the conntry that I have visited. One afternoon, in the neighbour- 
hood of Lucknow, I was returning from a day's snipe shooting in 
company with a brother officer, when, quite by chance, we came across 
a large flock of golden plover in a marshy meadow, and shot several 
of thera. I also shot three specimens in the Baraitch district, and 
observed one or two flocks in Philibheet, near the banks of the 
Sardah. 



IV.— THE STONE PLOVER (vErftmemiM crepiian*, Tbmkuiok). 

This bird, common in some parts of England, especially in the county 
of Norfolk (hence one of its names, * the Norfolk Plover '), exactly 
resembles in plamage, I beheve, oar Indian bird. I have often ohserved 
it in the neighbourhood of oar large rivers, such as the Ganges and 
Jumna, and it especially frequents groimd in the vicinity Of low sand- 
hills, with patches of bushes and coarse grass growing here and there. 
It is, generally speaking, by no means a wary bird, but takes a haid 
blow to bring it down. It is a swift runner, and, like others of 
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the plover tribe, croacbes down behind stones or bushes to escape 
observation from anyone approacliing. It is often called the ' goggle- 
eyed plover ' by Indians, on account of its liirge full eye. The bird 
feeds at night principally, and, like the woodcock aud other night- 
feeders, the eye is unusually large to enable it to detect worms and 
various insects in the darkness. I have often observed it in mango 
clumps and gardens, close to large stations. The cry is very loud 
and shrill, and is often heard on moonlight nights. The stone plover 
is especially clamorous if disturbed after nightfall, an! T rem3mb3r 
hearing an anecdote of a thief being captured owing to tho timely 
alarm given by one of these birds. 

The chowkeydar or watchman of a village in Eohilkund waa one 
night sitting inside bis hnt, when the repeated cries of a stone plover 
near the outskirts of the village attracted his attention, and, imagining 
that some biped or quadruped was prowling about, he determined on 
having a look round his beat, and presently surprised a thief in the 
very act of stealing a bnllock. 

Occasionally I have come across large flocks of these birds ; once at 
Jhansie I counted over twenty together ; but usually a pair, or perhaps 
three or four, are seen at one time. They are at all times worth a 
shot, for the flesh of the stone curlew is excellent. 
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CHAPTER VHL 

TIIE CRANES. 



Part loosely wing the region, part more wise 
In common, rang'd in figure, wedge their way 
Intelligent of sensooa, and ^t foitii ' 
Their airy caravan high over Eoaa 
Flying, and over lands, with mutual wing 
Easing their flight. — Mcltom. 



I.— THE COMMON CRANE ob COOLUNG {Cfru* dnerea). 

DEBCRipnoH. 

Stands erect, and is graceful in appearance ; male about 4S to 48 inches in height 

Sill. — Strong and pointed ; greenish yellow at base, lighter at tip. 

Iridet.~Red. 

CWour.— Dark slotey blue or grey. A patch of white on back of neck and sides of 
head below the eyes. Black down the throat, breast, and uoderceath. Frimaries, black. 
Wings and rump, dark grey. Legs, toes, and claws, bluish black. Tail, black, rather 
short, with a kind of plume or tuft of feathers drooping down on either side. 

This beautiful and elegaut bird, the common cr&ne of Europe, is one 
of the earliest arrivals of the countless thousands of wild fowl that 
migrate southwards from Northern Asia. Not far from Allyghur, in 
the North- Western Provinces, there is a large jheel near a Tillage called 
Somna, where formerly coolung, early in October and November, 
flocked in hundreds, and it was here that I first made their acquaint- 
ance, or rather dealt destr.uction in their ranks. 

Soon after daybreak the bird may generally be found feeding in 
marshy or flooded ground ; worms, grabs, and various kinds of insects 
fort^ing its chief food. 

The coolung is also a great devourer of com, and in the early 
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morning I have constantly obseired large parties feeding, in company 
with wild^ geese, on the crops of the villagers. In some districts they 
do mncli harm to young wheat. At these times, a sportsman may with 
care be able to make good his approach, and with a charge of B B shot 
bring down one or more. They are, however, wary birds at all times, 
and will often elude the best efforts of the gunner to creep within 
shot. When the sun gets high and powerful, they make off in a direct 
line to the sandy islands or banks of the nearest rirer, where they 
remain half asleep during the heat of the day, again winging their 
way to feeding grounds towards erening. The Bird gets the name of 
' ceolang ' from its cry resembling the word. I have often heard a flock 
of coolung in the air above me, generally about mid-day, soaring at such 
a height as to be almost undistinguishable, and circling round and round, 
with what object I never could rightly understand. The flesh is of a 
dark colour and most excellent flavour, one of the best of birds. 



II.— THE DEMOISELLE, ob NUMIDIAN ORANE, ob ' KARKABEA.H ' 
(ytnthropoidet virtfo, lunsxni'). 

There is a smaller crane also common in Northern India, called by the 
natives the ' karkarrah,' from the cry it utters ; Anlhropoides virgo and 
Demoiselle Crane of natnralista. This bird, belonging, like the first- 
mentioned, to the OruidtB family, is even more graceful than the com- 
mon crane, and ie smaller, though otherwise much resembling it in 
colour and habits. It has an elegant plume of pendent feathers 
drooping from the breast, and there is more black about the Aeck and 
head than with the larger species of crane. I have met with it con- 
stantly in the neighbourhood of Allyghur, where I have seen flocks of 
several hundreds. They were in the habit of Settling about mid-day 
on a vast sandy plain, and on one occasion I managed to grovel up a 
ditch within close range, and with two barrels of heavy shot bronght 
down five. Like the bittern, heron, and one or two other birds, a 
winged karkarrah is an awkward bird to handle, and occasionally it will 
strike a severe blow with its sharp bill. A dc^ should never be sent 
to retrieve one, unless the bird has fallen dead, for a wounded karkarrah 
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(and tlie same remark applies also tu the cooluDg), has been known to 
destroy a dog's eye by a single stroke of its bill. 

I notice a remark of Jerdon's in his ' Birds of India.' He says 
of tlie dt^moieelle crane : ' It betakes itself during the heat of the day 
to rivers to drink and rest, and never to tanks or jheels, bb the Sams 
and common crane do.' 

This is not an invariable rule, however; for I have not once, but 
repeatedly, observed this bird on the margin of jheels, and once I shot 
two on the edge of a jbeel near Somna, in the.AlIyghur district. 

The karkarrah affords excellent sport to the falconer, more so even 
than the heron. I have seen one of these birds make good its escape 
after a long pursuit from a pair of highly-trained falcons. The crane 
rose to an immense height in the air, and at length, by its extreme 
swiftness of Bight, altogether baffled its pursners. 

There is a third species of crane, the sams {Qrug anitgonc), well- 
known to every Anglo-Indian, and very abundant throaghout our 
North-Western provinces of Bengal. It is considerably larger than 
the coolang, but much resembles it in carriage, habits, and to a certain 
extent also in general appearance ; but does not migrate, breeding in the 
plains of India, on the banks of jheels, where there is an abundance of 
reeds, grass, and coarse vegetation to afford concealment to the nest. 

I have several times discovered the nest of the sarus : the eg^ are 
almost white, large in size, and two in number. 

I have not included this fine bird in my Qame List, as I do not 
. consider it worthy the attention of the sportsman. It is seldom fired 
at, and is held to be sacred by the Hindoos. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
THE ^VOODCOCK AND SNIPE. 

And locely woodcocks haunt tie waterj glade.— Pofe. 

I.— THE WOODCOCK {jSeolopax ruitirola). 

Thoogh I have constantly come across this bird in my numeroaa 
rambles in the Himalayas, I have only twice shot it. Nearly always 
when I flnshed woodcock I was in search of gerow or other large 
game, and feared that by firing. a shot I might alarm them. 

Daring the latter part of October 186!^, when shooting over a range 
of hills near Elanee, in Gurhwal, I daily flushed woodcock in my 
rambles, and could easily have shot several couple had 1 felt bo disposed, 
but, for the reason mentioned above, held my hand. These birds rose 
from a plac^ where some springs trickled out of the hill-side, and flowed 
throngh a deep valley filled with ringall bamboos ; and this spot, from 
the numerous tracks, was evidently a favourite retreat for gerow. So far 
as I could see from specimenB I have examined, the Himalayan wood- 
cock differs little, if at all, from our British winter visitor. They also 
appear to frequent exactly similar spots. I have more than once been 
informed of woodcock being shot in the plains, but should imagine it 
to be highly improbable if anywhere distant from the foot of the hill 
ranges. 1 have been informed by gentlemen staying throngh the winter 
months at Njnee Tal, that at the marshy end of a smaller lake called 
Bheem Tal, there is eicellent cover for woodcock, and that in some 
winters the birds have been found there in numbers. 
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IL— THE SNIPE (Gailimiffo tcoiojuu: Uii 0. Mtrtnurit). 

I HATE included under one head the common and pintaUed species 
of snipe ; they are so very similar in general appearance, that it is only 
by a very close inspection one observes that they differ at all one from 
the other ; and in a da,y*8 sport specimens of both varieties are nsoally 
shot, perhaps half the number pintails and the remainder common 
snipe, or thereabouts. 

Snipe migrate from colder climates to the plains of India ahont the 
first week in October, and arrive about the same time of year as wild 
geese, docks, and other fowl. The birds first appear in oar Northern 
Provinces, and in a few weeks spread themselves over the whole 
country, and consequently there can be little doubt that Gallinago 
scolopax spends the summer months, and breeds in Northern or Central 
Asia, probably beyond the Altai mountains in Siberia, or in the vast 
plains of Mongolia. I have always been a lover and keen follower of 
snipe shooting, and each year looked forward with impatience for the 
first sign of the cold weather and the arrival of the snipe. 

The bird is so well known, being exactly similar, I believe, to oar 
English variety, that it is needless for me to describe him. As in 
Britain, the birds are very much more plentiful some years than 
othei-s. It depends very much upon whether there has been a heavy 
downpour of rain during the months of July and August, so as to fill 
up the jheels, rivers, and tanks all over the country ; in that case the 
birds are nearly always more or less numerous. If, on the contrary, 
but little rain has fallen, which is sometimes the case, and consequently 
there is little marsh and swamp, the snipe will not pitch or stay, but 
pass on to other spots where they can find feeding grounds more 
suitable for their requirements. 

The best snipe shooting that I have ever had has been in Bundel- 
kund, more especially in the Jhansie district; but I have also met 
with first-rate sport in the vicinity of Lucknow, also iu Baraitoh. 
There are numerous jheels famed for snipe all over the AUjghur, 
Bolundshuhur, and Meerut districts, in Bohilknnd also, especially 
Philibheet, and in the vicinity of Moradabad. Goruckpore, again, is a 
well-known country for all kinds of wild fowl ; but it would be tedious 
to the reader, and uimecessary for me to name other spots good for 
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this fasciaating sport, ao stuneronB and wide-Bpread are the; ; suffice 
it to Bay, that there is hardly a statioa in our North- Western Proyinces 
from whence, either by rail, driving, or generally by a morning's ride, 
the sportsman may not reach the edge of some jheel where he may 
fire away at snipe to his heart's content. 

One seldom meets with a good dog for snipe shooting in India. I 
can hardly call to mind, during my service, more than two or Uiree 
animals really nsefnl for thin particular sport. There is so little scent, 
especially during the heat of the day, that it is almost impossible for 
the best of dogs to point a snipe, and he will be almost certain, through 
no fault of his own, to flush far more birds than he finds ; and unless 
it be a steady, close working spaniel or setter, that will down charge and 
also retrieve, I may say dogs are worse than useless, and the sportsman 
has to depend on beaters, or rather men to walk in a line with him to 
put up the birds. This undoubtedly takes away somewhat of the 
pleasure of the sport. Speaking for myself, I would rather shoot 
ten conple of birds over dogs, than twice the number with beaters. 

Ab my remarks are intended chiefly for the benefit of the young 
shikary, I will now give a few general rules to be observed by an 
Indian snipe shooter, which may, perhaps, assist him to iill the bag. 

Always walk deliberately and slowly, taking short paces ; be ever 
at the ready ; learn to fire quickly and sharply, with both eyes open 
and well in front of the object, as soon as the gun can be brought up 
to the shoulder; and always fire at a bird if within distance, however 
difficult and twisting a chance it may ofi'er. Never speak yourself, or 
allow yonr attendants to talk, and make as little noise or splashing in 
walking as possible. Try and mark where birds pitch that have risen 
" some distance off : and if a snipe drops to your shot in thick grass 
or rushes, on walking up, throw yonr handkerchief as nearly as possible 
over the spot where you think the bird fell, before beginning to search ; 
without such a mark, one is liable unwittingly to wander from the 
vicinity of the lost bird. 

Walk down wind, with the snn at your back, if possible. As a rule 
do not begin your shooting till the sun is well up, and the air warm. 
Early in the morning the birds will seldom lie well, and by following 
them about from one spot to another you may drive them away 
altogether ; whereas if you wait till later, say ten o'clock, these same 
snipe' will afford yon excellent sport. Employ the early hours of a cold 
weather morning in duck shooting; good snipe jheels generally hold 
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duck aa well. If by yonrself, four attendants or coolies are generally 
sufficient to take the field with ; if possible, place the mall on one 
flank, BO that jour attention is then fixed in one direction, and yon are 
prepared to turn that way only j whereas if your men walk on either 
side of yon, it is doubtful on which side a snipe may rise, and yonr 
attention is divided. 

The man or boy carrying your bird-stick or game-bag — the latter 
is hardly ever used in the tropics —should be close to you; he should 
be an extra sharp fellow, aa it is his duty to assist you in marking 
where the birds fall ; he also carries your bag of ammunition ; do not 
bnrden yourself with a belt of heavy cartridges, but put a dozen or so 
into your pockets at a tin:e. It is hard work continually drawing the 
feet out of deep mire and bog, and it is a pity to make a toil of a 
pleasnre, so I recommend the young ahikary to make a break in the 
day about the tiffin hour, and to take a good rest after his labours ; 
before now I have taken a nap into the bargain. On resuming his sport, 
he will find that he shoots all the steadier for it. When shooting in 
company, and generally speaking, it is best to be in pairs, the sportsman 
next the water, if there is only a narrow strip of marsh skirting the 
edge of the jheel, as is often the case, will probably get more shots than 
his comrade on the land side, so it is a good plan every now and then 
to change places. Always carry a couple of cartridges loaded with 
duck-shot in a small upper pocket ready at hand to bo slipped in iu 
place of the snipe charges.' In large jheels, flights of duck and teal 
sometimes pass over head and give good chances. 

In Bundelkund the natives make a practice of growing patches of 
rice in the vicinitj', and below the level of large tanks of water. The 
crop is kept moist by allowing a small stream of water to trickle 
through from the tank. These places are, above all others, favourite 
resorts of snipe. The sportsman should wait till the villagers cut the 
crop of rice, or he will do much harm walking backwards and forwards 
in it ; when the rice has been harvested, thei-e is usually a long wet 
stubble left, and here the long-bills delight to dabble about ; and, gene- 
rally speaking, such a spot as I have described is a certain find. 
There are also in some parts of the country slow, winding rivers, 

' It ia a jrood plan to make a JLied nile always to keep different eolourpd enrtridirc': 
tor tho various tiies of ehot you am in the lialit of ii?i]:j;. Hv ndlieiiiijf clorplv to tlii- 
ru!e you can carry them always in one bag or pocket, and yet be able at a glance when 
ntCuBfary tu seliset wliat you may require to load your pun witli. 
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soch as the Surjoo, in Oude, and the sources of the Goomtee, in 
Philibheet; along the banks of which every now and then, are 
comers and bays fringed with rushes and grass, affording excellent 
cover for anipe. The sportsmen — there should be two guns, one on 
each bank, keeping exactly opposite to each other — may wander for 
miles and miles, each turn in the river opening oat fresh views and 
new country; and not only are the 'chahas' — as the natives call 
snipe — abundant, and afford capital sport, bnt every now and then a 
spring of teal or dight of duck, aronaed by the firing, pass over head, 
and Tceeping over the water, as they invariably do, run the gauntlet, 
and receive the fire of both the gunners. This kind of shooting 
is, in my opinion, more enjoyable, and the sport superior to jheel 
shooting, or walking backwards and forwards in a marsh ; but it is 
unfortunately exceptional to meet with rivers snch as 1 have above 
described. 

It may be only fancy, but I cannot help thinking that it is the case, 
— for I speak from experience — that though to all appearance the same 
bird in both conntries, the snipe one Hushes in England on a frosty 
morning out of a ditch, or from the edge of a stream, is a swifter 
and more twisting flyer, and considerably more difficult to bring 
down, than the bird which the sportsman in Bengal puts up out of a 
rice-field or edge of a swamp. 

I have heard oT very large hags being made by a single gun in one 
day, such as fifty and sixty couple. I myself have never killed over 
thirty-eight couple (besides seventeen duck and teal) in a singly day, 
I once made one of a party of three at Jhansie, when the bag reached 
eighty-seven and a half couple, besides over forty head of duck ; and 
on another occasion I succeeded in shooting twenty-seven and a half 
couple of snipe and three quail before twelve o'clock, which perhaps 
was my best performance ; this, I find by my game-book, was on October 
8th, 1871, which year was a particularly good one for long-bills ; more- 
over, the above was the opening day of the season, and the reason I 
left off shooting so early was that I ran short of cartridges. 

There is always a little friendly rivalry at a station, who shall make 
the first bag of snipe. I had already made three rounds in the neigh- 
bourhood in search of any advanced guards, but bad been most unfortu- 
nate, for the grand total of my bags on these three expeditions was 
one jack snipe. On this occasion I started on horseback about six 
o'clock in the morning, accompanied by one attendant and a red setter. 
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■ We TiBited variooe patclies of water, bali with no reealt, and I began to 
think that my Inct would never change. I was riding along the edge 
of a kind of canal, abont nine o'clock, when dog Dash poked up a 
anipe, which crosBed the water and dropped within thirty yards, but 
on the other side, and the water between was broad and deep ; if I 
wished to get a shot at the bird, I must retrace my steps a good half 
mile to a bridge, and then come hack along the opposite bank. Now 
where this single bird had. pitched was a most likely piece of gronnd 
for snipe, a long patch of marsh about fifty yards wide ;- but only three 
days before I had walked over every foot of this very place, got one 
shot, and only slew the jack snipe already mentioned, which was not 
encoaraging. 

I debated within myself whether it was worth while to take the 
trouble of making such a round, especially as it was time to be off to 
breakfast, unless I meant to make a day of it. At length I determined 
to have a look, as peradventure the long-bills might have come in 
since my last visit. So marking carefully by a bush the spot where 
the bird I had seen had dropped, I went round, and on arriving within 
a hundred yards of the ground, left my horse under a tree, dropped in 
a couple of cartridges, and walked up. I had hardly taken a dozen 
steps when a whisp of at least twenty birds rose close in front of me ; 
two barrels into the brown of them, dropped three, and the whistling 
of the leaden shower among their ranks had the effect I had hoped 
for ; instead of keeping together, they spread and dropped one here, 
another there, all over the place. 

This looked like business. I retraced my steps to the tree where I 
had left my syce and pony ; first tied the latter np with a rope, and 
took the man with me. I then took off my collar and neck-cloth, 
filled my -pockets with cartridges, and tucked up my sleeves ; back we 
went, and for the next hour and a half I fired away, for the birds 
were exceedingly plentiful, and lay like stones. At last, on demanding 
for about the tenth time from my attendant a fresh supply of cartridges 
to replenish my empty pockets, the reply I had been expecting for 
some time came out : ' Anr knchh nahin hain, Sabib,' or, ' There are 
no more. Sir.' I had fired away every shot in the locker, or rather 
every cartridge in the bag, and I had come out with eighty. We 
returned to where the pony was tied up, and counted the slain, and, as 
I have already mentioned, the bag reached twenty-seven and a half 
couple of snipe and three quail ; one quail and two snipe my dog had 
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failed to retrieve ; bnt the reBnIt was satisfactory. Bad I come pro- 
vided with as manj more cartridges as I bad expended, I thick I 
cottld have killed my fift^r cocple by two o'clock; bnt as it was, I 
felt more than satisfied with the morning's aport, and directing my man 
to follow at his leisure, I rode back at a good pace, and reached 
home just as the twelve o'clock gun wa£ fired. 

About the middle of March- snipe begin again to collect in whisps, 
and by April 1, warned by the first blasts of hot wind, they are 
away to other climes. I find a note in my game-book of a strange 
occuiTCnce. On May 2, 1871, when out tiger shootiug, and when the 
hot weather bad regularly set in, I shot seven snipe, and flushed 
several more on the edge of a tant near a village named Goorsora in 
the Lnllutpore district What had caused these birds to delay their 
departure so late I cannot imagine. I remember that when cooked they 
appeared to be thin, and wanting the flavour for which snipe are so 
justly famed. 

Indian sportsmen cannot have failed to notice the number of hawks 
and falcons collected near jheels in the cold weather, and some of the 
smaller kinds appear to prey almost entirely on snipe, the larger ones 
on ducks. I have many times had a bird just fallen to my shot snatched 
up by one of these rascals; the marsh harrier (Circus cerv^inosus) 
is especially troublesome ; several times it has been necessary to fire 
at the robber before he would drop the bird that he had seized, and on 
two occasions I have killed hawks with my snipe in their clutches. 

Natives, generally speaking, name their birds by a word resembling 
its particular cry or call, and nothing, in my opinion, can be better or 
more exact than ' chaha ' for the little long-bill. 

The general habits of the snipe in India are so similar to those 
of the English bird, that there is no necessity to enter into further 
details. 



m.— THE JAOK SSIPE {Gaainaffo gnllinuia,Lm!lxm). 

Thia well-known bird corresponds exactly, 1 believe, with our own 
little judcock, and does not require describing, nor can I remember 
or find anything noted down in particular regarding him. He rises 
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in the same silent vaj, and after a short flight drops again, as in 
England. 

I remember a pool of water in Assam where I inrariablj fonnd a 
few couple of jacbs, hut never once saw a fall snipe, which was so far 
remarkable that I do not think such a thing commonly occurs. Some 
gunners do not fire at jacks, but that in my opinion is a mistake ; 
though a little chap, he ie worth a charge. 

Jerdon remarks : ' It makes its appearance later than the common 
snipe, and departs earlier.' Curiously enough, as regards the first part 
of this assertion, I had made a note to the contrary before I ever read 
the above, for when at Jhansic, I noticed that for three successive years 
we found and shot the little judcock before a full snipe had been seen, 
and I have been confirmed in this opinion by several experienced 
sportsmen. 



rV.— THE WOOD SNIPE. (Called also Solitart Ssipb.) 
{Oaiiiiiago nemorkoia, IlODesON.) 

Descbiption. 
Top of heftd black, white on thrnat, brenet light brown, with numerous spots and 
short bars of dark brown; abdomen, dull white, barred transversely with black; back 
deep black, with numerous longitudinal splaEhefi of light reddish brown. Tail, black at 
the lower part, chestnut at tip. 

This fine bird is seldom met with by the sportsman except in certain 
localities. 

In size it is midway between the woodcock and common snipe, and 
many of the feathers, especially on the back, much resemble the mottled 
plumage of the former. 

The flight is heavy and sluggish, much like that of the woodcock, 
hut not so rapid. The wood snipe often lies very close, and on rising 
utters a hoarse croak ; after circling about for a moderate distance it 
generally settles again not far off. 

It inhabits swamps surrounded by thicket and high grass, and 
generally situated at the foot of low bueh-covered hills near the base of 
the Himalayas, in preference to open marshes, such as the common 
snipe delights to frequent. It often associates in small parties; I have 
seen three rise almost simultaneously from the margin of the same pool. 
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I hare known old sportemen who have shot all over the country, 
and have not seen, much less killed, one of these birds. I have twice 
been fortnnate enongh to meet with this snipe : once near the foot of 
the Himatayae I floshed one from the corner qf a marshy pool, but 
so suddenly that I was unprepared, and before I could get my gtin 
up he was gone. I did not see another ' nemoricola' for many years, 
till when shooting in the Fhilibheet district in January 1872, I came 
across not one, but over a dozen of these birds; they were close to 
one another. I was -with my brother-in-law at the time ; we had gone 
out one morning to shoot snipe from off the back of a pair of elephants 
we had with us, each in a howdah. The marsh was covered with a 
very high kind of rush, so that it would hare been impossible to aee 
sufficiently well to sboot on foot. 

We soon put up several common snipe, and presently my companion 
fired at one, and I then saw a large dark bird, which I thought at the 
time was a solitary snipe, rise with a croak, and after curving about 
drop close by ; we went up, and not one, but three rose, two of which 
fell to our shots. We soon found several more, and nine were killed 
altc^tber ; they offered the easiest of shots, and did not rise till the 
elephants were' close on them. They were particularly tine, gamey 
birds, and proved most excellent for the table. I stuffed two of the 
least shot among the lot, and have them still in my collection. 



v.— THE HIMALAYAN SOLITARY SNIPE {GaUumgo »olitai-la, IIodssob). 

Hebe we come to a bird with which I am unacquainted, so I borrow 
Jerdon's description. 

DE30BIPTI0S. 

Head, nboTe brown, witti pale superciliarj linej; a dark band from the ba.se of 
the bill, groduall; lost in ear-coverU ; upper plumage mucb aa in the common snipe, 
but the whole of the feathers more spotted and hatred with rufous ; a coogpicuous pale 
buff stripe along the scapular and inner edge of the wing ; primariea blown, with a 
narrow pale edging extemollj, and the innermost tipped with white ; secondaries and 
tertiaries broadly barred with dark brown and pale rufous. Tail, de^ip block at the ba!>e, 
with a broad aub-termioal hand of bright ashy rufous, tipped brown, and the eitreme 
(^ pale ; outermost teotrioes olive brown i#ith white da.ihe8 or white and brown bars, 
ploa^ng into white on thb abdomen and vent, with some olinceous bands on the upper 
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Iwlly and flanks, and the ndes of the vent and under tail-coverta whitish. 
Bill. — Kaddish browD ; Iridee dork. 

Feet. — Greenish yellow. Winff. — 6f inches. Tarsus, 1| inch. 

l.enfftA.—12i inches. Tail.—Si inches. Middle toe, 1} inch. 

Extent.—^ inches. Bill at front, 2] inches. Wf^Al.—6i ouDce«. 

He continaes : * The Eimalajan Solitaiy Snipe haa hitherto only- 
been found in the Himalayas, and no details of its peculiar haunts are 
recorded. It inhabita thin forests near swampy ground, and in winter 
has been killed at from 3,000 to 6,000 feet of elevation.' 

Once, I firmly believe, I came across this bird, but, as is usually the 
case oa such occasions, had no gun with me. It was on the edge of 
a small lake above the northern bank of the Pindar in Gurwhal, called 
' Goonior Tal.' Having just arrived from a long march I took my setter 
down to give him a swim in the lake. There were some rushes and 
low cover on the margin, and my dog put up a heavy lai^ snipe, 
which I am convinced was Qallinago goUtaria, but unfortunately it 
made away. 



VI.— THE PAINTED SNIPE (Ith/nchaa Bmgdlenm, L»n.fiua). 
DBscBiPTian'. 

Larger and stands higher than common snipe ; bill shorter and eurred at the tip. 

I%11 light brown ; chin dull white ; upper part of head dark brown, with a light 
streak down the centre, also yellow streak behind the eye; a white bar across lower 
part of breast, and extending above rounding of wings; upper part of breast dark 
and speckled; lower part dull white, as also thighs, which have several long white 
feathers coveting them; wings and back dark olive brown, glossed in places with 
green, and barred with yellow; tail dark grey, transversely beired with yellow; lags 
green. 

This bird, although included in the game list, is no true snipe, and 
in my opinion is not at any time worth firing at. It offers the easiest 
of shots, flying quite slowly, and very like a common snipe that has 
been sorely wounded. Generally speaking when one is flushed, there 
are others not far distant. They often spring from very thick short 
reeds, where no true snipe would be found. They do not leave us for 

other climes, but remain and breed in the plains. My friend H s 

informs me that he baa often found the young of the painted snipe in 
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Lullntpore, and that the hird makes ita nest aboat Jul; among the 
sedge bordering jheels. When hatched the young resemhle the young 
of the moorhen, but with the beak longer. Th6 marking and diversity 
of colour on the wings of this bird are most beautiful ; but it is much 
inferior to the snipe as a bird for the table, and offers no sport in 
the pursuit of it. 

Jerdon tells us : 'In this genus the females are not only larger 
than the mates, but they are also much more richly coloured.' 
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CHAPTER X. 
ON W^LI>-FOWL SHOOTIXO IN INDIA. 



While birde of cslm ut brooding on the channel ^ 



Before taking each one of the birds comprising our long list of Indian 
geese and dncks, and describing their particular ways and habits, I 
purpose sajing a few words on the above subject, and the general 
method adoptjed in India to meet with suocesB. 

American writers on field sports constantly inform ns that ' no- 
where in the world are wild fowl so plentiful as in their own country.' 
Travellers and sportsmen who have visited Egypt, Canada, China, and 
other countries, tell the same tale of their belief and experience ; but 
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I think lodiaas -who have, during their service in the tropics, visited 
certain parts of Upper India — and doubtless it is much the same 
throughout the country — will bear me out when I say that the countless 
thousands that viait the country in the cold season, driven south by 
hard weather from other latitudes, can hardly be surpassed in numbers 
or varieties in any other part of the world. In Grorruckpore, Allyghur, 
Oude, Central India — all over the country, in fact— there are jheels and 
tanks where wild fowl congregate in dense clouds. Every Indian can 
recall to mind — for there is hardly one among us who, however little 
' he cares for shooting, will not now and then have had a shot at wild 
duck — how, on some coid-weather morning, after creeping up to the 
edge of a jheel, where, from the quacking and general conversation 
kept up, he has reason to believe that sundry of the Anas iamily are 
collected, he has taken his shot * into the brown ' to commence the day 
with. Who can forget, when that first shot was fired, the tremendous 
roar caused by the wings of the rising thousands 9 



Then, as the gunner hastily reloads, what a scene is there overhead 
and around ; what a whistling of wings and variety of calls and 
cries from the different swimmers and waders thus suddenly aroused 
into activity, as they wheel and soar round and round, some making 
off to other resorts, but the greater number pitching again in the water 
and reeds around. 

There are certain of the duck tribe that remain altogether in the 
country, breeding on the banks of rivers and jbeels — such as the 
spotted-billed duck and other species — but by far the greater number 
spend the hot-weather months in other climes, to which they migrate 
about the end of March; some disappear before. Most of these 
migrants are similar to, or merely varieties of species, that during the 
winter months visit the shores of Britain. They again return to 
India early in October, to some districts sooner, to others later, but 
the first week in October is about the general time. I believe the 
migration of wild fowl depends greatly on the weather they experience 
in the cold countries they visit. I have noticed that near the foot 
of the Himalayas wild fowl arrive earlier than they do farther south ; 
for instance, I see, from the notes in my old Game Register, that 
when stationed at Allyghur, in the North-Western Provinces, we shot 
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both dock and snipe on September 15tli, bat that at Jhausie, much 
farther Boath and more central, ire did not once, in three Bnccessive 
seasons, shoot or find a bird till the middle of the Srat week in 
October. This is easily to be accounted for ; the whole of our Indian 
wild fowl migrate to and return from the north, and I believe, though 
I am not periectly certain on this point, that snipe breed iu countries 
to the north of India, and return south from the same quarter as 
the geese and duck. Naturally, after their long flight south, the birds 
drop to rest and reft^sh themselves on the first and nearest patches of 
water and marsh that they meet with ; and this accounts for their 
being found, in the first instance, on those lakes and jheels in the 
north of India below the Himalayas, and for their a^rwards spreadbig 
themselves farther south. 

There are several large lakes, such as the Pangong Lake, in Iiadak, 
the Bhavan and Manasarowar Lakes, south of the Karakoram range of 
mountains, in Chinese Thibet, the Paltee Lake, near Lassa, and others 
to the north of Nepaul, and travellers who have visited these pieces 
of water during the summer months have reported that their hanks 
and surface literally teem with thousands of wild fowl which have 
retired to these secluded spots for breeding purposes. And doubtless, 
though certain of the Anatidw may journey much farther north to 
the lakes of Turkestan, and even Siberia, yet the Manasarowar and 
other lakes only a short distance, comparatively speaking, beyond ihe 
Himalayas, probably afford a refuge aud breeding-place to tiie great 
proportion of the myriads of wild fowl which journey south and scatter 
themselves ovei* the plains of India towards the close of the month 
of September. 

In 1863, after spending upwards of two months in Thibet, I recrossed 
the snowy range towards the end of July, and to avoid the rains below — 
easily discernible by masses of dense clouds that filled the lower valleys^ 
I kept rather high up for a month or two, about 12,000 feet, hunting 
thar and barhel, and also collecting the skins of moonal and otiier 
pheasants. One bright moonlight night early in September (the 8th, 
I find) I was encamped on the summit of a range of hills, and soon 
after dark, when sitting round the log fire, as was my custom, and 
conversing with some shepherds, who were grazing their flocks on 
the hills around, our attention was taken by the sound of birds' wings, 
and the quacking and chuckling of wild ducks. They were passing 
from uort^ to south. As it got later the whistliBg of pinions increased ; 
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and although we conld not Bee the birds, there must have been man; 
tbousands crosBing overhead. I was hoping that this ezodua would 
have continued till daylight, but no ; the following morning, though I 
waa constantly on the look-out, not a bird was to be seen. I distinctly 
recognised the deep call of the Brahminy duck among the passing 
host high overhead ; twice also I heard the peculiar whistling notes 
of the widgeon, which is not a very common bird in India. There were 
no geese apparently; their deep cry, if heard, could not have been 
mistaken. These birds were undoubtedly en route to the plains, for it 
was just the time of year when wild fowl arrive there, and likely 
enough they were comiiig from the very spots already mentioned. 

Wild ducks are generally found in India resting and feeding on 
patches of water, with more or less cover, such as reeds, rushes, and 
grass on the edge. These ' jheels,' as they are called, much resemble 
the lakes and tarns of Ireland and Scotland. Some of them are 
very large, but generally speaking the best sport is to be found in 
the smaller-sized lakes and tanks, where the birds, being collected 
in a smaller compass, are more easily got at. There are certain 
jheels, well-known and famed for duck-shooting, where year after 
year the birds assemble in thousands, and remain throughout the 
whole season, in spite of being constantly persecuted by sportsmen 
and netted by natives. There are other lakes, to all appearance, just 
as likely, but which are not popular with the birds ; probably in the 
latter places there is some description of weed or water-plant wanting, 
which the ducks require for their food. Besides jheels, there are regular 
tanks or ponds in many parts of the country — the Central Provinces, 
for instance — where the water is dammed up by high earthen mounds 
or walls. These reservoirs are often favourite places for various 
kinds of vrild fowl ; then again, there are certain narrow, winding, 
sluggish rivers, which are also favourite resorts, for duck and teal 
especially. 

The first generally to arrive is the little teal ; nearly always, in &ct, 
a Bight of teal is the advance-guard of the main body. Geese and 
coolung are also early comers ; then the gadwall, pintail, and others 
flock in } the last to come and the last to go is the blue-winged teal or 
garganey. Some kinds of wild duck are partial to certain parts of the 
country, and do not resort to others ; for instance, no wild duck is more 
common in the tanks and ponds in the Sanger and Nagode country 
than the beautifol pintail. Yet in the Jliaiiaie district, not far distant, 
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we seldom shot many of that species, perhaps one or two is a day's 
sport, but not more. Again, in the large jheels about Jliansie there 
were nearly always one or two large flights of the red-crested 
pochard ; but at Allyghur, though we occasionally found and shot this 
bird, it was not nearly so plentiful; and I might give many other 
instances. 

The little teal seema to be abundant everywhere j even far away south 
in the Assam jungles any lively patch of water would be almost sure 
to hold one or two flights of these little beauties. They wiU often 
be found paddhng about on flooded ground, with water only a few 
inches deep, as they are surface-feeders. It would be ezceptiooal to 
find in such a spot any of the pochard tribe — birds with their l^;s 
far back to assist them to dive to the bottom for their food. These 
latter birds resort to jheels and tanks, where the water is compara- 
tively deep; BO does the pintail. It is a pretty sight to see a flock 
of the latter feeding; not diving out of sight, but with their heads 
down and tails in the air, plucking off the weeds and shoots that 
grow beneath the surface. Many of our common English wild ducks 
are rare in India, and vice versd. The mallard is by no means a 
common bird in Bengal, although it is occasionally to be met with. 
I have only seen it at all plentiful in one district, and that was Philib- 
heet. The widgeon, again, is not often shot ; but the gadwall, an 
uncommon bird in Britain, is very plentiM in India. The ruddy 
shielddrake, one of the rarest of birds in England, is met with 
everywhere in India, and so on. Our Nimrods are very careless 
about naming their game correctly. I have constantly heard the dark 
brown little white-eyed duck miscalled widgeon. The gadwall very 
often Is erroneously named mallard, and I remember a gentleman — a 
good sportsman too — actually disputing with me that he waa right in 
naming the spotted-billed duck a mallard. These miscallings give 
rise to much confuaion and mistakes when accounts of shooting trips 
are sent to newspapers and m^azines, leading the public to vnxing 
conclusions. 

Duck-shooting is carried on in various ways, according to the 
description and size of the water and the surrounding country. In 
some very large jheels little will be done without boats and numerous 
guns; in others, you can get very good sport alone and shooting 
from the bank. Sometimes, especially in jheels and ponds with little 
cover, the birds, after a few shots have been fired, make pS, while lin 
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others the gnnner may fire away all day, and they will only go from 
one place to another. This is generally the case in extensive pieeea 
of water. In aome of our lakes there are corners where the tall 
reeds and grass afford concealment and protection from the sun, and 
yet are not so thick at the bottom as to prevent the birds from swim- 
ming about ; there, about midday, a sportsman in a boat, panted along 
silently by a man behind him, will get sometimes capital sport ; birds 
will keep rising one or two at a time within distance, while others 
only a few score yards farther on, fr^m laziness, or because they are 
partly concealed, will not take wing till the noise of the approaching 
boat makes them fly np. The first time a duck-shooter visits s, jheel he 
should mark well the course and direction the ducks take when flying 
round or going away altogether ; it will likely enough assist him to fill 
his bag on a future visit. There are, generally speaking, certain points 
of land jutting out into jheels, or small islands, over which the birds 
continually keep crossing, and from whence a gunner, if tolerably well 
concealed, will get more shots and at closer distances than his com- 
panion labouring and following the birds from place to place. 

About five miles from Jhansie there was a beautiful lake, surrounded 
by high hills. Unfortunately the back of one of these hills waa used by 
the batteiy of artillery stationed at Jhansie as a ' butt,' and when the 
gunners were out at practice, it was of little use visiting the spot 
for sporting purposes. The heavy booming of howitzers and guns 
close by was too much for the feelings of the wild duck inhabiting the 
lake, and each morning, at the discharge of the first nine-pounder, 
they made off en maese. 

At other times this lake was a favourite resort of mine in the cold 
season. It was not far distant from the river Betwah, and about sun- 
down swarms of wild fowl, early in the season especially, poured into 
the jheel from the river to feed all night. Knowing this habit, I often 
drove or rode out from Jhansie of an afternoon to the spot, procured a 
boat from a village hard by, with a man to guide it, and then made 
for a creek at the far end of the lake, bordered on each side by high 
rushes and reeds, and a fevourite feeding-ground for wild ducks. We 
hid ourselves at the iartbermost point of the creek, overlooking a long 
strip of open water running down the centre of it, and at the same 
time facing in the direction of the setting sun, so that in the short 
Eastern twilight we might see the wild fbwl more clearly as they flew 
between us and the sky, where the last gleam of day still lingered. 
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Presentlj they would begin to arrive, and if lack favoured as, a goodly 
flight, after circling aronnd, would prepare to pitch, though not on 
this occasion to feed, for it was a caae of * first come first served,' 
and the breech-loader was brought into play. Then the scared wild 
ducks would make off, leaving perhaps one or two of their number 
behind ; but hardly are the fresh cartridges dropped into the barrels, 
when another flight appears on the horizon, to meet with a similar 
reception ; and so the sport continues for perhaps half an boor, when 
it becomes too dark to see to shoot longer. I have on three or foar 
occasions, in a short space of time, shot over twenty duck and teal in 
this manner ; and one evening, a friend and I, assisted by the light of 
a brilliant moon, bagged thirty-eight duck, besides losing at least half 
a score more in the darkness. 

The flight of some docks is much swifter than that of others. 
The little teal, especially when flying singly, sarpaeses, I think, all 
others in this respect. The pintail is another very rapid flyer, as also 
is the little white-eyed duck. The larger pochards, though powerful, 
and taking heavy blows to bring them down, are not so quick on the 
wing as those I have previously mentioned. 

I have already said that small jheels can be commanded and 
shot trom the edge with facility, but that in large jheels boats are 
necessary. Generally speaking, it is of little use for a single gunner to 
attempt by himself to shoot large patches of water ; he will probably 
only alarm and drive the fowl off, without doing much execution; 
whereas with six or seven guns a good account of the ducks might 
have been given. I have often been one of a party of this kind, and I 
will describe the usual way of proceeding on such occasions. 

A day is chosen for the expedition; probably Thursday, as that 
day, through the kindness of our late Coramander-in Chief, is strictly 
ordered to be a day of no parades or duty of any sort except what is 
absolutely necessary. Men are sent on before to pitch a tent near 
the lake fixed on for the duck-shooting, and to have breakiast ready 
at an appointed hour the following morning, for the arrival of certain 
hungry Nimrods. Instructions are also given to some trustworthy 
individual to collect a sufficient number of boats and get them- ready 
the preceding evening. Sometimes duck-boats, usually made of wood, 
or with wooden framework covered with hides, are borrowed and sent 
out, should anyone in the station possess such things. I had one 
for several years, but sold it, finding that the expense of keeping 
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it in repair, and sending it out carried by four cooliee, was too 
great. But the nsnal contriTance nsed by sportsmen for wild-fowl 
shooting on water, is made as follows : Two ' dng-oats,' or canoes 
made of loga hollowed out, are lashed firmly together side by side. 
Ahont a yard or so from the bows, a native bedstead or charpoy, usually 
borrowed from the nearest village for the occasion, is placed across 
both boats, legs uppermost, and fastened by ropes in its place. The 
sportsman sits on the bedstead with one leg in each canoe, his car- 
tridges by his side, and is propelled along by two natives using 
poles, and standing behind him, one in each canoe. This makes a 
tolerably steady and safe platform, from which a sitting shot can be 
taken vrith ease, and the only difficulty is to take a shot when a bird 
rises or passes on the right hand. Each sportsman should be accom- 
panied by a sharp fellow in a single canoe, to assist him in retrieving 
the woonded and slain, or in putting up ducks that have settled on open 
water, where it would be useless attempting to get at them. 

A certain number of birds, more or less, according as the cover into 
which the} fall is thick or the contrary, are always lost in duck-shooting. 
It is a good plan, just before coming away after a day's shooting, 
when several birds have been lost, for one of the sportsmen to take a 
good retriever with him and examine the edge of the lake, where there 
is sufficient cover to conceal the wounded. Winged birds always 
eventually make for shore, though at first they may fall and dive about 
in the middle of a lake to elude their enemies. Some kinds of ducks, 
if winged by a shot, are pretty easily captured, while others, especially 
the pochards, axe very difficult to retrieve, and I have often seen two or 
three boats take a quarter of an hour or more in open water before 
they could tire out one of these birds. With a dog it is a much 
easier matter, of course ; but really good retrievers for this description 
of sport are seldom met with iu India. As a general rule I would 
recommend the eportmau not to attempt to pursue or catch a slightly 
wounded diving duck such as the pochard, especially if it has fallen 
into deep water, but to remain perfectly quiet, and presently the bird 
will be almost certain to reappear within shot and a second barrel 
gives him his quietus. 

Of late years Government have encouraged the British soldiers to 
employ their spare time in shooting by lending them old smooth-bore 
muskets, capital weapons, by-the- way, for duck-shooting. The measure 
is excellent, but the result is that a jheel, lake, or river anywhere in 
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the neighboDrliood of a lai^e cantoament, is perpetu&lly being visitect, 
and shots fired at the birds on it. The wild dacba on each waters 
cocsejuentlj soon become wary, and it is necesBar; in these times to 
look for good sport fiirther away from oar lai^o stations than in 
former years. 

On reaching one of oar Indian lakes in the middle of the day, 
especially if the enn is anasaally warm, anyone nnaoqaainted with the 
habits of wild dock wonld be apt to imagine that the water was 
deserted, and not a bird in the ricinity, so quiet and still everything 
Rppears, without a soond of any kind. Bnt the sportsman who knows 
what he is aboat, will before leaving examine carefully with a telescope, 
if he huB one, the edge of the jheel. Hocks of birds may be hidden 
by the reeds, or sitting with their heads under their wings basking in 
the snn on the muddy baJik. I have found them many a time, under 
the above circumstances, collected in thousands, and with a little care 
the gtinner may creep up and pour in a deadly rolley of shot. 

I have already stated that natives are in the haHt of netting vrild 
fowl during the cold weather. I have known hundreds taken in a 
Bingle night by simply placing a net about six feet broad, propped op 
with sticks, across certain spots where the birds fly low before pitching 
to fbed. The mesh of these neta is jnst large enough to hold a duck's 
head when thrust through, and in the darkness the birds fly up against 
the net, become entangled, and before they can extricate themselves 
a man comes in' a boat and pops them into a basket. Where this 
netting work is much carried on, fowl natnrally become extremely wary. 

When shooting by myself, without a boat, I have found it an 
excellent plan, when the wild ducks are sitting on open water oat oi 
gun-shot, to fire a rifle bullet skipping along the eurface. This is a 
most efilectual way of causing every bird to take wing, and by-hiding 
up, with good luck, a flock may come within distance. 

There are two species of wUd duck, mentioned by Jerdon as occasion- 
ally found in Bengal and our North- Western Provinces, which I regret 
to say I never have come across, and am therefore unable to include in 
my list. They are both rare in India. The first is the pink-headed 
duck {Anaacaryophyliacea),a,nd the second the Smew [MergellugaJbeUus), 
the latter by no means rare in the winter months on the shores of 
Britain. 
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CHAPTEE XL 
WILD GEESE. 



(Tp the; lose witli erj and clamour 

With a whin and bent of jumons. — Lon^ifeixow. 



1.— COMMON WILD GOOSE {Afoer einereu*, Meise). 

It is TinneceBBaTy to describe thiB well-taown bird, for I believe it to 
be exactly the same as the common grey goose that rieite oar shores in 
winter. In. northern India, tovrards the end of September, or early 
in October, wild geese urire in lat^ flocks from the North, probably 
from Siberia and other climes. In company with the coolnng or crane, 
they are among the earliest to appear. There are certain spots where 
year after year they congregate and pass the winter. In the Allyghar 
district thonsands of wild geese spread all orer the country, and a 
jheel close to a large Jat Tillage called Somna was, years ago, early in 
the season, an especially favourite place for them, as also for both 
descriptions of coolnng. 

Early in the morning the sportsman will find the birds feeding on 
the crops. Yoang wheat or grain is a favourite food, and they are 
most destnictive to the com of the villagers. Th^ generally are 
canning enoagh to keep well away from high cover, which might give 
concealment to an enemy ; bnt now and then, by taking advantage 
of a piece of sugar-cane, a field of dhal, or some other high-standing 
crop, the gunner may make a saccessfal atalk, as I have done many a 
time. Moreover, the birds are so taken up with their morning meal, 
that this is the best time of the day to get a shot at them. When the 
snn gets high and powerful, the flock takes wing with loud clamour, 
and makes straight for the banks of some neighbonring river, where, 
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during the heat of the day, they lie asleep till late ia the aflfimoon 
on some sandy island or mud-bank, well out of harm's vray. T have 
seen hundreds of geese about mid-day on the chura or islaoda of 
the Ganges and Jumna basking in the ann, with their heads under 
their wings. Tomrds sunset they ^ain take flight to their feeding 
grounds, passing generally in a direct line from the river to the 
fields of young com, grain, or swamp, and at no great height from 
the ground. A eportsman, by watching the birds and studying their 
habits, may waylay them aa tfaey pass to and fro, and get several 
shots ; but the geese, after being fired at once or twice, become wary, 
keep higher in the air, and avoid 8pot« from whence the gunner baa 
spread death in thfiir ranks. When lying on these sandy banks in thd 
heat of the day, one or two vigilant sentinels generally keep wide 
awake to protect their comrades, though I have stolen a march on them 
now and then. 

Many years ago, when proceeding by steamer with troops np the 
Ganges, we grounded and stuck fast for several days below Ghazeepore ; 

— no unusual event, by the way, on these trips — and a comrade, A d 

of the 27th, and I amused ourselves by exploring the surrounding 
country with our gnns, bat met with little success so far as sport 
was concerned. 

For two or three days in succession we had noticed a large flock 
of geese, settle about 10 or 11 o'clock on a long strip of sand in 
the middle of the river; there must have been several hundreds of 
birds, but the spot was so open, without a pariiicle of cover anjwhera 
near, that there appeared to be no hope of out-mancenvring them, and 
getting within shot. While watching them one day from the high 
bank of the river we noticed several lai^e native boats, with sails up, 
pass close by the geese without alarmiug the flock, or even attracting their 
attetitiou ; and my companion observed, ' If we could only get on board 
a native boat we might have a capital chance ; * and then 1 remembered 
that about half a mile above there was a gliat or ferry, with several 
dinghies plying to and fro ; so we made our way there, and after some 
little trouble hired a long narrow boat with two men. The current 
of the river, which was running very strong, rapidly brought us in the 
required direction, without the use of either sail or oar. We lay 
down at the bottom of the boat, with our guns heavily loaded with 
B.B,, in readiness, and directed one of the boatmen to steer us along- 
side of the sandbank. We presently glided within twenty or thirty 
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yards of the birda ; and then, when aU too late, one of the sleepy 
eentinels became suspicious of danger, and gave a croak of alnrm, which 
was followed by the appearance of numerous heads from nnder wings. 
The next moment we poured in a raking volley, which left five birds 
dead on the sand ; another dropped, with a broken wing, in the water, 
and I saw a seventh tumble head over heels into a clump of bushes 
on the river-bank j we recovered them all, and returned to the steamer 
in triumph. 

On another occasion I was not so successful in a wild-goose chase, 
which occurred near Jhansie. I was out fishing a few miles below a place 
called Oorcha, but had brought a gun with me as usual. I observed 
some twenty or thirty grey geese, about mid-day, settle on an island in 
the middle of the river Betwab. They were too far from either hank to 
admit of a successful shot, though the river was not very broad at the 
spot; but at one end of the long shelving bank on which they were 
collected there was a mass of lai^e rocks. If I could only get behind 
these bonlders without being discovered I could obtain a fine chance 
for a shot. I had been wading when fishing for mahseer, and was 
already wet, so did not mind going into the water. Entering the river 
about three hundred yards above the island, and stooping, so as to get 
the rocks between myself and the geese, and thus screen me from their 
view, I slowly advauced, maldng as little splashing as possible. I had 
almost arrived within distance, with the water above my knees, when, 
just as I was preparing to land and peep over, I observed a long dark 
object, which I had hitherto taken for the upper portion of a slab of 
rock, slowly sliding into the river. Horror ! it was a huge mnggnr, or 
crocodile. The chances are he would not have touched me, but the 
very idea of mich & monster being close at hand was too much for my 
feelings, and, without thinking more of the geese, I made direct for the 
shore as fast as possible, and the next moment had the mortification 
to see the dock, which now had perceived me, rise in the air and 
make oS. 

The sportsman should avoid, if possible, taking his shot at a goose 
when flying towards him, for unless struck in the head or neck or a 
wing broken the feathers on the breast of this bird are so thick 
that even the heaviest shot often prove ineffectual. Always watch 
a bird that has evidently been struck, especially if he keeps waggiag 
Ilia tall as he makes off; likely enough, aftor proceoding mtiny hundred 
yards, he will suddenly collapse and fall dead with a ' whop ' that may 
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be beard a long waj off. These birda are considered b; manj a^ 
coarse food for the table, bnt I have known them late in the season, 
when well fed with com, to be most excellent ; and when jngged in the 
same manaer as a bare, a wild goose is not to be despised. 

I have often attempted, when a flight of geese have taken up their 
station in some nnEippToachable position, snch as an island in the 
middle of some large river, to try what effect a rifle-bullet would 
have among their ranks. One would imagine that a dense flock of birds 
hnddled together would be an easy mark, but the contrai; is my ex- 
perience. Only once did a rifle-buUet prove anccessful, and on that 
occasion it cut off the head of a gander and passed through the body 
of an old goose close to him. 



II.~THE BAR-HEA.DED GOOSE (Anier indicui, Qvslis). 

This bird in general habits mnch resembles the common species, 
but it is, I believe, only found in India. It appears to arrive about the 
same time, and doubtless from the same countries; and early in 
October spreads over the whole of onr North-Western Provinces. At 
Allyghnr they were exceedingly plentiful, more so than the common 
goose. At Agra, and between that and Muttra, they were also very 
nnmerons. They were not so common at Jhansie, and still less sotowards 
Lullutpore. I shot the bird several times in Assam, thoagh it is by no 
means plentiful, at any rate in that part of the province where I was 
stationed. Generally speaking, I have found it easier to stalk a flock of 
bar-headed geese than the common kind. I hare on several occasions — 
twice in the Allyghnr district — seen the two feeding in one large flock 
together, though tiey separated on taking wing. The bar-headed goose 
is considerably smaller and lighter than the common goose ; it has a 
small, handsome head, with yellow bill, and the dark bars across the 
back of the head are very distinct, the bird having altogether a very 
game- like appearance. 

The cry of this bird differs from that of the grey species. Though 
not very common about Jliansie, we yearly shot p, nmnber, and I can 
remember a very successful day's work at a flock of bar-headed. I 
had received information that some of these birds were in the habit. 
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earty every mommg, of feeding on some jonng com Id a field, where 
formerly a large piece of water had been kept in by a bund or bank. 
The natives had drained the water off, and sown their com in the 
bed of thia lake. Sarly one morning, in company with three friends, 
I drove ont to reconnoitre the spot, and iiare enough there were 
some fifty or sixty of the geese, bat right in the middle of the field, 
where there was no cover. After a consultation we agreed that I 
— being lame at the time — should remain on the bund, and mark 
woonded birds, and also look ont for a shot, while the other three 
were to surround the fiook, and then suddenly, on an appointed signal, 
rapidly creep in from either side. Our plan succeeded exactly as we 
had hoped. The geese, on observing their enemies, stopped feeding, 
but, on account of the number of their foes, were puzzled for the moment 
in which direction to make off, and while yet considering they allowed 
my Mends to get within range. R ■ d, who was on the right, opened 

the ball by knocking over two ; the flock then wheeled towards S ^y 

and T r, who dropped two more ; and they then came right over 

my head, and I shot a fifth; a sixth bird, badly woonded, was also 
recovered soon after. 



m.— THE BLAOE-BAOEED OOOSE (Saroidiomit mtianeta). 
DssoBipnoir. 

The male is a heavj, clumsy biid, with aa eztrAordinorj raft protubenmce on the 
base of the upper mandible. 

The neck doll white, apottod with Uaclt ; the bock and wings \erj dark g[otej blue 
and green, mnch like the colouring of the MooqaI pheasant on the wings. 

inie female — remarkable far its small siie in compari»an with the male— 4s without the 
deep colonring of that bird. 

Tbb ' nnktah,* as this bird is called by the natives, is very common in 
many parts of the country. It is not a regular goose, and altogether 
difflers from A. einereus and A. mdieut, t&r more resembling, in fact, a 
large duck, such as the muscovy, than a goose ; nor does it migrate^ like 
the true wild geese, but remains in India, and breeds in lakes and 
sluggish rivers, where reeds, m^es, and grass abound, affording corex 
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for the nest. Daring the rains they spread all over the country, and 
may often be seen feeding in flooded fields. Unlike the common wild 
goose, this bird is by no means wary, and does not make straight 
away from a jheel after the first few shots, as wild geese are in the 
habit of doing, bat keeps circling roond and ronnd. The disparity in 
size between the male and female is most remarkable. I should say, 
though I have never weighed them, that the male is quite twice the 
weight of the female. 

The bla«k-backed goose seldom resorts to large open lakes devoid 
of cover, but prefers swamps and Jheels covered with weeds and grass. 
I hare shot ten of them in a day ; they generally offer single shots, or 
perhaps a pair of birds come past together. When flying in a flock 
across irom one place to another, I have noticed that they are not so 
partiunlar in keeping a line or acute angle aa the generality of wild- 
fowl ; the flight is heavy and slow, but Uie wings and feathers of the 
body are very thick, and will resist any bat large shot. The glossy 
dark green and purple feathers on the wings of the noktah have often 
reminded me of the resplendent coat of the Moonal pheasant, which they 
very much resemble in tint and shade. Though a coarse ugly bird in 
appearance, it is a mistake to imagine that it is not good euting. I 
was always of this opinion till a friend assured me to the contrary, and 
righUy so ; for when properly cooked it is an excellent bird for the table 
— superior, in my opinion, to the grey or bar-headed goose. 

In addition to the three species of geese I have mentioned as 
common to Bengal, Jerdon tells us of the Fink-footed, the White- 
fronted, and the Dwarf Goose being occasionally found in Northern 
India. I regret to say that I have never had the good fortune to come 
across these birds, and imagine them to be rare visitors. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
WILD DUOKS. 



The fcilcoD, poiaed on Boaring wio);, 

Watches the wild duck bj tlie epriag. — ScoiT. 



I.— THE MALLARD (.Aruu b<Meh«e). 

Though so very common daring the winter months in Great Britain, 
the mallard is only occasionally mot with by the Indian sportsman in 
Bengal. I am, however, told that it is exceedingly plentiful in the 
flooded parts of Upper Scinde. Nowhere have I foond it plentiful, nor 
have I ever shot more than two in a day. In the cold weather of 
1872 I was shooting in the neighbourhood of Fhilibheet, in Rohillmnd, 
and came across several flights of mallard, besides single birds ; in fact, 
the common wild dack was more plentiful there than in any other 
part of the country that I am acquainted with. At Allyghur I occa- 
sionally shot one or two, but never more. During three years' residence 
in Jhansie, though constantly out duck-shooting, I only bagged one 
mallard. I have been informed that it is found in the neighbourhood 
of Gorruckpore, where there are nnmerons fine lakes abounding with 
wild-fowl in the cold weather. 



II.— THE SPOTTED-BILLED DUOK {Anat pacOorhyneha). 

DBBCBIPTIOir. 

Male. — Head aboTe dark brown, b dork etreak from base of bill along ride of head ; 
neck aad breast, greyish nhile, spotted witli dingj black, the spots becoming itiget on 
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bieut and below ; featiiera on upper part of back dingy black, each featbei edged with 
light gray ; nunp black ; tiul brown. Greater wisg-coverts white, bordered with black ; 
apecultmt, dark bluish green, ma^ined with black and white; bill dark, tip bright jellow, 
with a Ted lump at base. 

Femaia. — Much reaamblefl male, but is rather amallar. 

This particularly fine and handsome dnck is, I eoaaider, the most 
remarhable of all our Indian wild-fowl. Jerdon tella us that it is 
peculiar to India, or at aay rate to ABia. I have been informed that 
it is fonnd in certain parts of China. It does not migrate from the 
plains, bnt stays and breeds in rivers and lakes where there is plenty 
of cover. It is called the 'nnllah duck' by some sportsmen, on ac- 
count of its resorting to nuUahs or watercourses. In the Bombay 
Presidency I am told that it is often termed the ' silver-grey duck.' 
Unlike other wild fowl, it is seldom if ever seen on the banks of large 
rivers, sach as the Qanges or Jumna ; but prefers slow winding streams, 
with plenty of reeda, rushes, and grass on the margio. It also fre- 
quents jheels with the same description of cover. A. pair, or four or 
five will usually be found together ; sometimes more, bnt never large 
flights. On being alarmed, and rising, the bird utters a measured 
quack, several times repeated, similar to, and hardly to be distingaished 
ft^m,'the call of the mallard. In foct, it is often called mallard by 
sportsmen who are not particular about naming wild-fowl correctly. 
It is not a wary bird, except where often alarmed and fired at by 
gunners. The flight is heavy and slavish; and if within common 
range one of these birds can hardly be missed. Moreover, it is brought 
down vrith a less heavy blow, and with greater ease, than many other 
wild ducks. I saw a pair of spotted-billed ducks exhibited at the Crystal 
Palace Poultry Show of 1874. They were priced at lOOi. ; bnt doubt- 
less the owner did not wish to part with them, and for that reason put 
a fancy price on the birds. The spotted-billed duck is an excellent 
bird for the table — unrivalled, in, fsict. I have shot it all over the 
country, including Assam ; but it was more numerous in Bondelkund 
than in any other province I am acquainted with. 

I have never seen the nest, nor could I ever procure an egg. 
Jerdon tells us * it nidificates on the ground, among long grass, 
laying eight or ten greenish-white eggs.' 
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in.— THE WIDGEON (Atuu Penelope). 



This bird, like the mallard, though one of our commonest visitora 
ia England dnring the winter months, is by no means plentiful in India, 
or at any rate in Oar Northern Provinces. Dnring a season I generally 
shot a few, perhaps ten or twelve, sometimes not so many. Like the 
mallard, birds are often shot, and called widgeon, which are not 
really so. The bird is a swift flyer and may be recognised from 
other fowl, when high in the air, by its whistling note. 



IV.- THE PINTAIL DUCK (I>aJ!la acuta). 
DsscBiPTioir. 

Male. — Bill, bluish. Head, back of neck, and throat, brownish, speckled witii 
pale brown and black. Breast and bell;, whitish, spotted with pale brown. The 
whole of the upper parte dusky black, margin* paJe, and transvereely barred with white. 
Primarius, greyish. Speculum, greeiuHh. Tail, long and greyish-brown. Under tail-coverts 
pole reddish-brown. L^ and toes blackisL 

The general colour of the female is brown, marked with blackish-brown. 

This beantiM bird, about the most elegant of all the duck tribe, visits 
onr Indian provinces in Ta«t flocks. I found it exceedingly common 
in the tanks and jheels of the Saagor and Bewah country, and plentiful 
in the neighboorhood of Allyghnr, but not nearly so common in the 
Jhansie and LuUutpore districts, thoagh we generally picked np a few 
conple in a day's sport. It is very plentifbl in certain parts of Assam. 
A friend and I killed nineteen conple of duck one day off" the Lowqua 
lake, opposite Tezpore, on the Berhampooter, and more than half the 
birds were pintails. 

They are exceedingly rapid flyers, and are nnsnrpassed among wild- 
fowl for the table. The pintail duck is at once recognised, however 
high in the air, by its long ontetretched neck, long pointed tail, and the 
amount of white in the under part of the body. It feeds under wtiter, 
not diving under the surface altogether, like the pochards, but ducking 
under, with half the body above the water, in the manner that we 
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often see swans feeding. It is, generally speaking, an easy bird to 
approach, even when feeding on open pools of water, tfaougb natarally, 
where mnch persecuted by sportsmen, it requires a little care to stalk a 
flight of pintails. 



—THE GADWALL {Anat ttrrperri). 
DxscBnTioir. 



Male, — Bill, lead colour. Iride«, hazsl. Head and neck, pale brown, speckled with 
dark brown. Back, grey, marked with grej linee. Point of the wing, small coverts, 
chestnnt--brown, tinged with orange. Oraiiter wing-coTOrbi, primaries, and gecoDdariea, 
btaddah. Speculum, white. Tertials, tinged with brownish-grej, margiaB paler. Rump^ 
upper and under tml-coverte, bluish-black. Tail, brown, with psle margins. Nuik, dark 
giej. Under parts, white. Logs and toes, onvnge ; claws, black. 

^e general colour of the female is brown, marked with pale brown. Under parte. 

This fine heavy dnck in Northern India takes the place as it were 
of the mallard, and is about the commoneet of oar lai^ wild duck. 
I hare ibnnd it more or less nnmerous in every part of the conntry, 
more especially in the Allyghnr district. It was also exceedingly 
common in the tanks, lakes, and jheels around Jhansie. It is one of 
the early birds to arrive, and is excellent for the table. 



VI.— THE SHIELDRAKE (Tadoma rmlparwr). 
DsBOBipnoit. 

Male. — Beak, Termilion. Iridee, brown. Head and neck, greenish-black. Lower 
part of neck, a broad wliit« collar, a broad chestnut band on the breast paasing round 
between the shoulders and upper part of back. Back, upper tail feathers, white. Scapu- 
lars, blackish, edged with rich red-brown. Tips of wings and wing-coverte, white. Pri- 
mariee, brown. Speculum, green. Tail, while, bl&ck-tip|-ed. A broad line on breast and 
bellj, rich brown. Sides and under-ports, white. Legs and toes, pinkish. 

Lmgth, — About 24 inches. 

The feoiale Teseroblee the male, but is not so richi; ooloured. 

This bird is far less common in India than in Britain. Only once 
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have I ever met with it) and that was at Alljghnr.' I found a pair, 
and, after infinite tronble, killed the drake. The amount of white on 
the plumage of theee two birds, although there were thoosanda of wild- 
fowl in company, drew my attention to them, and I was in great hopea 
that I had shot some rare description of duck, until I picked it up, 
when, by its peculiar shaped biU, I at once recognised the common 
shieldroke. 



Vn.— THE RUDDY SHIELDRAKE, ob BRAHMINY DUOK (Tadoi'na ruti^a). 
DiBCKipnoir. 

Mah. — Beak, lead colour. Irides, jeUawish-brown. Head, cheeks,chin, and throat 
almOHt white, gradually hecomiiig a rich red-tnoim 09 the lower part of the neck and 
bodj ; near the Imso there is a black ring. Shouldere and scapular Teathere, pale buff. 
Frimariee, dark giej or blacMeh. Speculum, metallic green. Tul, dark grej. Legs and 
toes, almost hlack. 

Length. — About S6 inches. 

The female ia smaller, but much raeemblee the male, the black ring of the neck 
being absent 

I HAVE given a short description of this bird, as it is very rarely met 
with in England, though one of our commonest Indian ducks. I have 
heard it asserted that the mddy shieldrake sometimes met with in 
£urope differs somewhat from our Indian bird ; but, judging from 
stuffed specimens, I must confess that I can perceive no difference in 
the plumage of the two. Sportsmen hardly ever take notice of this 
bird, though by the way the ' chukwah-chukwee,' as the Hindoos call 
the Brahminy duck, seldom gires a chance to the gunner, being one 
of the most wide-awake of all wild-fowl j and, when in company with 
others, often spoils a good chance, by giving notice of danger with its 
alarm-cries as it makes off. It frequents the banks of all our lai^e 
rivers, more especially the Ganges, where it may be seen at all times 
feeding in the shallows or mud-banks. As a rule it is seldom to be 
found in tanks, and it is exceptional to find it in company with other 
dncks. In size and shape this dock more resembles one of the anaer 
tribe ; and I remember one morning, when yet so early that it was 

' I am told that it is ttirj plentiful at the moutb of the Indus, where all deaerip- 
tioBs of wild fowl congregate in myriads during the cold weather. 
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impossible to dietinguish the colour of objects, I brought down three 
tmfortunate Brahmmy docks passing overhead, in nlistake for geese. 
They delight to paddle about in flooded fields, are also partial to young 
com, and I have seen them feeding in company with wild geese on the 
young crops. When at Jhansie I noticed that the Brahminy ducks, on 
first arriving, appeared ia large fiights, but soon the flock divided into 
small parties of two or four. I have eaten one of these birds, and 
certainly it was perfectly good for food, though not, at the same time, 
to be ranked amongst the best birds for the table. 

It has been stated that this bird ia a foul feeder, and a writer in the 
Indian * Sporting Review,' speaking of Tadoma rutila, says : * It is often 
foand devouring carrion on the banks of rivers, and is frequently seen 
banqueting in company vrith Toltares, and associating with such other 
villanous companions.' 

Jerdon quotes this passage, and strongly expresses his disbelief in 
such a statement, and I am convinced that the writer wa^ quite mis- 
taken ; for though the bird certainly frequents the banks of our large 
rivers, I have never met anyone who conld say that he had observed 
the ruddy shieldrake feed on anything but its natural food. 

This bird, according to Hooker, has the peculiar habit of Tadoma 
vulpanter of breeding in rabbit holes. It is held to be sacred by the 
Hindoos. 



Vni.— THE SHOVELLER (,Sp<duia dypeata). 
Desobiftioh. 
' Male.—Jii)l, lead colour. Read, greeniah-'bUcIc. Neck ftiid Mftpulors, white. Bade, 
dark lirairn ; margins of tlie feathers, paler. Shouldera, leaser wing-corerts, and 
t^rtiaU, slatj-hlue. Upper wing-coTsrta, while. Primariea and aecondariee, nearij block. 
Specidum, green. Rump, upper and under tail-coverts, and tail, Dearly black ; bieatrt, 
cheats utr-hrown. Legs and toes, orange-red ; nails, black. 

Zength. — SO inchea. The bill is long, wide at the tip, and rounded. 
Female. — Brown, marked with darker brown streaka. 

This is another very common bird, and in the winter months is found 
all over the country. It is generally met with singly or in pairs. I 
cannot remember ever once having seen a large flight of shoveUers. 
They offer few attractions to a sportsman; and though I generally 
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took m J allot at one of them passing OTerhead, yet at the end of the day 
my syce or Bome other servant was presented with Spattda clypeata, 
for he is not mnch of a bird for the table, however well cooked ; and, 
moreover, hOa a habit of frequenting Dhobie's ponds and pools of water 
close to villages, tvhich no well-bred wild dnck would think of in- 
habiting. The plumage of an old drake shoveller is very beautifol, 
though the ungraceful bill detracts somewhat from the elegance of the 
bird. Unlike most wild ducks, I have frequently come across this 
bird in lakes and pools of water perfectly bare of cover, with nothing 
but mnd and sand on the margin. The female mnch resembles the 
common wild duck, but ha« the peculiar broad-tipped bill, the same as 
the drake. 



rX.-THE BEIWJRESrED POCHARD {Fuliguia rufina). 
Dbbcbipxion. 

Male. — Beak, vermilion-Ted ; tip, white. Irides, reddieih-brown. Head and neck, 
cheBtnnt-red ; creat of long soft fetttiiere. Lowei port of Deck aad upper tail-coTerte, 
brown. Back, and scapulariee, jelloiriBh-brown. Upper wiDg-tMverts, aahy-lirown. 
Frimariea and tail, greyiah-brown. Out webe of eecondsries, white. Bieocli, bell;, &nd 
under tail-coTerta, black ; flanks white. Ijege and toes, vennilion. 

Femah. — Without a crest ; top of head, dork brown. Oheeka, throat, eod aides of 
neck, grejish-wbitfl. Upper porta of body, pale rufous-brown. Shoulder and epeculum, 
grejruh-while. Bruat, reddiah-brown. 

This 6ne duck, one of the largest and heaviest we meet with in India, 
is common in our Korthem Fi'ovinces, frequenting large lakes in dense 
flightfi. At a well-known lake near Jhansie, called Diuaro, there were 
always in the cold season several large flights of these birds. At 
AJlyghur they were also common, especially on the Adovm jheel. I 
also constantly shot this fine duck as far south as Assam. It is a strong, 
powerful flyer, with very thick platoage, so that heavy shot is necessary 
to bring it down. The male bird, with its lovely silky plume, red eye 
and bill, black breast, and white specalum, ia a very handsome duck ; 
but the female, with its sober grey and white plumage, is less striking. 
The ' lal seer,' as this bird is called by the natives, meaning ' red head,' 
is one of the diving ducks, feeding on the bottom of weedy lakes. A 
flight passing overhead in the dark may be distinguished &om other 
wild fowl by the noise of their wings. 
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X,— THE BED-HEADED POCHABD {FuUffula ferma). 

This well-known bird in Britain, called ' dun bird ' by, fowlers in eome 
localitieB, is comtnon generally over Nortbern India ; and I bave sbot 
it in almost every station in tbe North-West where I have been quar^ 
tered. It is a diving dock, as its legs, placed far back in the body, at 
once flbow i very tbick^boilt, and not a gracefiil bird ; feeding on 
varioas weeds, grass, &c., growing at the bottom of lakes, jbeela, and 
slnggish rivers. I have heard this bird erroneonsly called tbe ' canvas 
back,' the well-known and far-famed American dnck, which certainly 
belongs to tbe pochard tribe, bnt is larger, and never visits India. 

Like all tbe diving class of ducks, this bird, unless shot dead, is, 
especially in jbeels covered with weeds, lilies, and creepers, most diffi- 
cnlt to retrieve, more so than any duck I am ax^qaainted with. Unless 
in shallow water the best of relnievers are nsnally baMed, so cunning 
are these birds, often putting only tbe tips of their bills above water 
to breathe, with their bodies well concealed tbe while by a patch of 
reeds or rushes. This pochard has shortieh wings, and is a heavy 
flyer j but tbe feathers are very thick, especially on tbe breast ; and 
No. 6 shot, with a good charge of powder, is, in my opinion, the best 
for tbe sport. 



XL— THE WUITE-EYED POCHARD (fU^uIo tii/roca). 

This bird, one of tbe smallest of tbe pochard tribe, is common in many 
mrts of India, more especially in Bundelkund. . General colour, deep 
reddiflh-brown ; specnliun, white ; white under tbe chin ; belly, white. 
Length about fifteen inches. At Jhansie it was exceedingly nomeroos, 
and in the cold weather afforded good sport It is a swifb-dying bird, 
occasionally found in flocks, but more often singly or in pairs. It 
loves to frequent jheels with plenty of cover. I have met with capital 
shooting about mid-day in tanks bordered with high reeds, with every 
here and there open pieces of water. Here, when the bud becomes 
powerfiil, the white-eyed duck retires, and a sportsman, seated in a boat^ 
and noiselessly punted by a couple of natives, will, unless the birds 
have been much bullied and shot at previously, meet with good sport ; 
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the ducka risiDg one or two at a time, and offering capital chances as 
they top the cover. I have noticed that on these occasions teal, gad- 
wall, and other kinds of fowl, at once rise and make off on the report 
of a gnn anywhere near, but that the little brown, white-eyed dnck 
does not take alarm. The plumage of this bird is very thick- and 
close, and, though small, it takes a severe blow to bring it down, and 
nnleaa dead, like all the pochard tribe, often gives great trouble to 
recover. I have frequently, at Jhanaie, lost the half of my winged birds 
in a day's sport. I have already mentioned, when speaking of the 
widgeon, that the white-eyed duct is often erroneously so termed, 
though it does not resemble a widgeon at all, either in shape or colour. 
1 have noticed a rather remarkable fact in connection with this bird : 
on three different occasions I have shot specimens minus their feet, 
which I believe bad been frozen off in some fiir-distant country. On 
all three occasions both feet were missing, so that it would appear 
improbable that a trap or gun had been the cause of the midsing 
members in every instance ; but I came to the conclusion that the birds 
had lost their feet by visiting some very cold clime, and that the webbed 
portion had become frozen and dropped off. If this was the tme reason, 
it wonld appear that the little pochard migrates to colder regions 
than other wild-fowl, or why should this one species be affected in ancli 
an extraordinary manner 9 

It is only a tolerable bird for the table, not to be compared in this 
respect with the gadwaU, teal, and others. 



Xn.— THE TUFTED DUOK {Fuliffuta eritlata). 

Desckiptioh. 

}lfale. — ^U bluish ; nail, Vlaak. Iridee, yeUow. Head, neck, bock, rump, wings, 
tail and under tMl-ooTerte, black. Head, piolially crested, tinged on tbe cheeks with 
purple. Secondariee or speculum, partiallj white. Chin, wliite. The whole of the under 
parte of the bodj, white. Legs end toes, bluish-gTey. 

Length. — 10 ioches. 

Fetnale. — Dark brown. Under porta of the bodj, grejish-white. Speculnni, white. 

This is a rare bird in Northern India. I have occasionally met with 
it, but have only once shot it, and that was at Allyghur, in 1864. 
Strange to say, I have on several occasions observed tufted ducka 
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brought round for sale bj oatiTeB who bad netted them. So perhaps 
I have been unlucky in mj attempts to meet with this bird. Its black 
and white plumage is so marked that it is easily distingnishable from 
other fowl when flying. 



XUL— THE MERGANSER (ifoya* cortor). 
DsacBiFnoii (from a specimen shot on bonks of Sardoh, Rohilbind, in 187S). 

Sfait. — MU, vennilioa-red. Kdge and tip of the upper mandiUe and lower mandible, 
black. Head, crested, greenisb-black. Upper part of neck, breBst, belly, and leeeer 
wing-corerta, white. BreB«t, tinged with pink, or ealmon-eolour. Bock and scapulars, 
bUdf. Frimariea, grejish-brown. Secondarias, white, with black margins. Rump and 
tail, grey. Legs and tees, TennilioD-ied. X«nf^ 24 inches. 

I never have bad an opportunity of obeerring the colouring of the plumage of the female. 

The thickly-toothed bill of the me^^anser enables it to SMze its prey, small fish, with 
^dlitj. 

This is a rare bird in Bengal. I have only shot it twice ; once on the 
banks of the Sardab, in the Philibheet District in 1872, and once in 
Bhootan in 1865. In &ct the bird seems only to &eqnent rivers near 
the foot of the Himalayas. I never yet saw it in a jheeL Such is 
my experience, though I may be in error ; but I have never once 
come across the bird far away from the bills. 

"When trnvelling in the Himalayas I have more than once seen the 
merganser flying up and down the Pindar river, in Eumaon ; and I 
am inclined to think that they frequent all our Hill rivers more or less, 
for I saw another flight of these ducks passing over the Ganges, in the 
interior of the hills near Teeree. The male bird is very beautiful ; the 
rosy tint on the breast and under feathers is a lovely hue. I have 
never attempted to eat this bird, but should imagine its flesh to be 
coarse and strong-flavoured ; for its bill, with its peculiar rows of teeth, 
proclaims it to be a fish-eater. 



XrV.— THE GARQANEY, ob BLUE- WINGED TEAL iQuerqwduitt ania). 

Tma Bomewhat handsome little dnck is larger than the common 
teal. It does not arrive so early as the above-mentioned bird ; but 
I have each year noticed that it is about the last to leave the plains 
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of India. I hare even seen Binall flights of this species in the month 
of Ma;, which is unnsuallj late for migrating wild-fowl. This was in 
the hot season of 1871, in the Lullutpore District. I find a record 
in my game-boob that I shot on May 8 of that yeax fire hlae-winged 
teal in a small tank aboat thirty miles from Lnllutpore. Certainly 
the hot season of 1871 was a mild one ; and in the same month of May 
of that year I killed several snipe ; quite as unnsnal a circumstance, if 
not more so, than shooting the garganeys. 

The Sight of this bird is swift, thoagh not, in my opinion, to the 
same degree as the common teal. Like the latter species, the blue- 
winged teal often assemble in large flights. I can remember spreading 
destruction among a dense flight, bringing down fourteen with two 
barrels — not much to boast of, by the way — bat at the time I was in want 
of game to send into Lucknow, wbere I was then quartered, so did not 
scruple to poar in a marderons volley at close range. 

I think that this bird appears to be found pretty generally over our 
Northern Provinces; bat nowhere have I seen such large flocks of 
garganeys as in Oude. In the cold season of 1869, in company with a 
friend, I visited a lai^e lake and marsh in the Baraitch District, called 
Dehowrah, and I shoold be afraid to say how many head of wild-fowl 
we slew ; bat the number was very great, and a large proportion of the 
docks we brought to hag were blue-winged teal. I met with this bird in 
the Himalayas several times, first at Nynee Tal, then at Bheem Tal, 
another lake near the former, where I shot three birds ; again on the 
Pindar river ; and, lastly, I shot three more in small patches of water 
high up in the middle ranges — two close to a tea-garden at Owaldung, 
and a third at Goomur Tal, on the opposite side of the Pindur river, 
X do not think these stray birds remained to breed in the out-of-the- 
way spots I have mentioned, though it is possiUe, bat I am inclined to 
think that they were merely resting themselves. The drake gai^;aney, 
thoagh not of such bright and gaudy haea as the common teal, is a 
most beautifully marked duck, and is considered a good bird for the table. 



XV.— THE TEAL {Quergutdvla crecea). 



In speaking of the garganey, or blae-winged teal, I have mentioned 
that it is late to arrive, and especially late tn d^arting from the plains 
of India. Exactly the contrary is the case with the common teal ; it is 
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one of the earliest ducka to arriTe, and does not delay its departure 
nearly so late as the garganey. I find that for a sncceasion of years, 
-when quartered in Taiions parts of the coantry, a teal was aJmott 
invariably the first among the ducks to &11 to my gun ; and gene- 
rally in Bundelknnd a spring of teal formed the adrance-goard of the 
■wild fowl travelling south from the cold regions of Northern Asia and 
other countries. 

There can hardly he among birds a more beautiful fowl than 
the drake teal. The lovely markings of the head and neck and the 
bright patch of green on the wing, together with the beautiful shades 
on the back and tail, form a perfect gem in beauty. 

I am of opinion that of all wild fowl the little teal is the swiftest 
in flight, only equalled perhaps by the goose teal ; and a single bird aa 
it passes at full spaed offers as pretty a shot as a sportsman could wish 
for. A teal, usually speaking, when winged, is not nearly so difficult 
to recover as many other kinds of duck. I have seen enormous flights 
— many hundreds together. It is a pretty sight to see a flight of 
these birds wheeling and curving about over a piece of water, with 
the sun shining on their wings, as they may often be seen. The birds 
when in a flock keep very close together, so that often six or eight may 
be brought down at a single discharge. 

Teal may be found in flooded fields of corn or paddy, where no other 
duck resort. In some parts of the country they are netted in immense 
numbera. There are many jheela in the neighbourhood of lai^e rivers 
without a single bird resting or feeding on them during the day ;^ but 
at nightfall, generally speaking, just as the sun is setting, the fowl pour 
in in myriads &om the sandbanks of the river, where they have been 
lying asleep all day. Native shikaries are fully aware of these spots 
and of the habits of the birds, and act accordingly, setting their nets 
during the daytime in the manner I have previously described. I have 
known teal, when a number are taken together, sell for less than an 
anna, or three halfpence, each. 



XVI.— THE WinSTLING TEALS oe TREE DU0K9 (Dertdrocytput auijor. 
Dendroej/ffoa awtaree). 

These are two kinds of these birds that I am acquainted with, the lai^r 
and smaller, but they are very similar in colour and shade, which is 
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of a rich red brown. They remain all the year roond in the plaioa, 
frequenting weedy tanks covered with rank vegetation, and may often 
be seen in company with the white-bodied goose teal. They are, 
however, in my opinion, not worth powder and shot, and I never fired 
at them, nnlesa to provide food for servants and villagers, for I do not 
consider them regular wild dacka. The flight is slow and laboored, 
and while soaring round they ntter a continuous chuckling whistle ; 
hence the name. I have several times seen this bird perch on trees 
and bushes. 



XVn.— THE WHITE-BODIED GOOSE TEAL {Nettapui corommdelunnu). 

Descbiptioh. 
Male. — Top of head gloasj bUck, a bUck line roond the neck.; hfick and wioga glossy 
Btoel blue, mized with d&rk green ; a white pat«h on winga ; face, neck, and breast white ; 
white also below. Bill black, lega pale yellow. 
Length. — 12 inches. 
Female. — Altogether of a duller plumage. 

This pretty little bird is another of the duck tribe that does not 
migrate to colder cUmes, but remains and breeds -in the plains of 
India. It is smaller than the common teal, and is not elegant in 
shape ; bat the glossy tints of green and steel blue on the wings are 
very beautiful. It is very common all over the country, I believe, 
resorting to lakes covered with water-plante and weeds, and may often 
be seen in company with the black -backed goose and whistling teal. 
It is an amasingly awift flyer, and generally flies very low, only a few feet 
above the water, uttering a chuckling noise as it wheels round and 
round the pool from whidi it has been flushed. It takes a severe blow 
to bring it down, the plumage being exceedingly thick, and resisting 
small shot at any but close range. 

Jerdon says : ' It breeds generally in holes in old trees, often at 
some distance from water; occasionally in rained houses, temples, 
old chimneys, and the like, laying eight or ten (sometimes, it is stated, 
as many as fifteen) small white e^s.' 

I have heard this bird called ' the clucking teal ' by some sports- 
men, on account of its habit of chattering aa it flies swiftly backwards 
and forwards ; but it is quite erroneous so to name it, for the clucking 
teal {Qaerquedula glocitana) is an exceedingly rare bird, hardly ever 
met with. 
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CHAPTER Xin. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 



Evening comes on : ariaing from the stream 

Homeward the tail flamingo mngs his flight ; 

And where he sails athwart the setting beam 

His scatlet plnmage glows wit^ deeper light — Southbi. 



THE FLAIONGO (I^tienieoptenu rwnw). 

Thib beantifhl bird, so well known that a description is needless, 
visits India in the cold weather months in company with the clouds 
of other migratoiy wild fowl which arrive abont ttie first week in 
October, and leaves abont the same time as the others, earlj in March. 
The; are jfregarions, often congregating in large fiocka, bnt the Ally- 
gbnr district is the onl; place where I have seen fiamingoes in any 
nnmbers. 

Flamingoes appear to he rare in Central India. I find that I have 
once only noted meeting with these birds daring my three years' sojotim 
at Jhansie, and that was b small flock passing overhead. I should 
not have noticed them at all, had not one of the birds uttered its 
peculiar tmmpet-call. They were flying in a line at a great height, 
and steering southwards. 

A male flamingo stands abont four feet high, bat the body is small 
in comparison with the height of the bird ; the female is rather less, 
and somewhat wants the brilliant rose-colonred feathers of her consort. 
They are wary birds, and have a habit of frequenting open lakes and 
jheels, with no cover of any kind to conceal an enemy, or behind 
which a eportoman might creep up within shot. Once I brought down 
three with two barrels, and twice I have killed single birds. Their 
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bills are of extraordinary shape, and they are said to feed like the 
Anae tribe. 

One evening, when retoming on horseback after a day's shooting, 
aboat six miles from Allyghnr, I happened to pass near a large open 
sheet of water, and drew rein for a few moments to admire a beantifal 
sight. Aboat a qnarter of a mile from me, in the middle of an open 
plain, a large flight of flamingoes were standing motionless in some 
shallow water. There were, I suppose, over a handred birds, and nearly 
all were standing balanced on one leg. It was aboat snnset, and the 
beantifal pink feathers of the flamingoes, brightened np by the beams 
of the setting aim, and rendered still more conspicuoos by the reflec- 
tions in the calm water, made a strikingly effective picture. 

The flesh of the bird is only tolerably good ; we onoe had one cooked 
by way of experiment, for the mess-table, bnt it was universally pro- 
nounced to be but a poor bird. 

Natives constantly bring flamingoes round for sale, in our ap- 
coantry stations. 



THE BITTERN {Botaunu ttObtrii). 



This bird is tolerably plentifol over Northern India, resorting to certain 
jheelff, where it fiinds snitable feeding-groonds, and generally each cold 
season half-a-dozen bitterns or more are brought to bag. They gene- 
rally are found when snipe-shooting, in marshy spots where there is an 
abundance of tall grass and low reeds. The bird will often not rise till 
the sporteman is close on him, and it ia almost impossible to miss it, 
for the flight is very slow and heavy, and a few grains of snipe-shot 
are sufficient to bring it down; in fact, I know of no bird that is so 
easily killed. Generally, if let off once, the bittern ^ain settles within 
a few handred yards, and perhaps on the second occasion, without a dog 
to follow and flush him, will so conceal itself that tiie sportsman, 
after a short search in vain, passes on, The bittern is an excellent 
bird for the table. 

When stationed at Tezpore, in Assam, I twice shot a small species, 
the Black Bittern {ArdettaJlavicoUw), It was by no means rare in that 
locahty, but I have seen it nowhere else. 
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THE CURLEW (iVumM.iM m-qmOa). 

This bird, so common and well known on the aliores of Britain, ia met 
with on the banks of our laiye rivera, and oecaaionally on the mndd; 
edges of jheele and tan^. I have nowhere, however, foand it 
namerone. I shot several when stationed at Lueknow, and in the 
Baraitch district, on the banks of the Surjoo, they were tolerably plentifni. 
During my three years at Jhansie I only shot one curlew, though I 
occasionally heard the well-known cry of the bird, as he passed overhead 
high in the air. I saw several in the Philihheet district, and shot a few 
jn the neighbourhood of Allyghur. 

As in England, the 'Wbaap' is almost invariably on the alert 
against danger, and difficult to approach. 

When ^veiling in the Himalayas in 1 863, and steering for the 
Neti Pass, I observed a species of curlew on the edge of a river far below 
the road, feeding on a shelving bank of gravel, near a village called 
Jhelnm. I carefully examined the bird through a powerful telescope, 
and feeling certain that ill was worth obtaining for my collection, 
determined on making an attempt to get a shot at it. With some 
trouble I descended, and, as the bird rose, brought it down, but unfor- 
tunately it fell into the river and was swept away by the current. 
I never before or since have met with a similar species of curlew. I 
was close enough to see that the legs and bill were red, and that 
it had some dark marking about the head ; and when years after I 
read Jerdon'a description of a rare species of curlew {Ibidorhynehita 
atrutkereii) which frequents rivera of the Himalayas, it struck me at 
once that the bird I had lost was the Red-billed Curlew. 

There is a bird common over our JTorth-Weatem Provinces, 
and well knovm by the name of ' Black Curlew.* This, however, is 
an erroneous title, fbr the correct English appellation for the bird is 
the * Warty-Headed Ibis.*. I have shot it occasionally, but it is hardly 
wortl^ a charge ; and I can assert tliat it is undoubtedly a foul feeder, 
for a brother of mine once saw this bird hard at work feeding on the 
offal of a recently-slain blact buck. 



THE WHIMBBEL iNtaneniut p/ueopiu). 



This bird is more common and less wary than the curlew. I have seen 
many on the banks of our large rivers and jheels, and shot several when 
stationed at Allyghur. ^- i 
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THE BENGAL GREEN PIGEON {Ovcoptu jAanicoptenit). 

Theb^ are seTeral kinds of green pigeon frequenting the plains of 
India, besides others fonnd in onr hill ranges. Among the latter may 
he mentioned the well-known ' boklah.' I have met with at leaai fonr 
ur five species in the plains, but the above-mentioned is the most 
common in the North-Westem Provinces, and is called by the natives 
' hnrryaL' It can hardly be termed a game bird, thongh worthy of 
notice by the sportsman, on account of its being an excellent bird for 
the table. 

Gienerally speaking, they are to be fonnd in small flocks in peepul or 
bnrgot-trees, the fmit of which is a favourite food of the green pigeon; 
bat I have seen, and not onfrequently, very large flights of green 
pigeons. The plumage of the bird, which is a lovely mixture of yellow, 
light and dark green, matches in an extraordinary manner (doubtless 
a provision of Nature for its protection), with the foliage of the trees 
that it is in the habit of frequenting. I have constantly stood under 
a peepul-tree vrith my gun in readiness, in rain endeavouring to dis-, 
tinguish among the leaves overhead the forms of several * hurryal ' 
which I had marked into this very tree ; bat until one of the birds 
had moved its position — and they have a cunning habit of remaining 
perfectly still when danger is at hand — I have fonnd it almost impos- 
sible to make them out, so exactly similar in colour was the foliage of 
the tree and the plumage of the birds. 

The green pigeon feeds almost entirely on wild fruit, seeds, and 
berries of varioas kinds; an especial favourite among wild fruits is the 
fig. The flight of the bird is powerful and rapid, and its feathers are 
BO thick and close that small-shot is but of little use. The feet of the 
bird are somewhat like those of a parrot, and I have seen them high 
up in the branches of some &oit-tree, clambering about, head down- 
wards, to reach frait, in the manner of the Pnttacidce family. 

When oat shooting in the Lullutpore jungles, during the hot- 
weather months, onr encampment was usually in the vicinity of some 
river, such as the Betvrah, the Jamin, or Dessaun, atid of an evening 

my friend H s and myself often amnsed onrselves fishing for 

mahseer. One evening we had used onr best endeavours, both with fly 
and bait, to captnre a fish for oar dinner, but in vain, and at length we 
had given it up as a bad job. My companion went home, leaving me 
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to finish a cheroot. While thtiB employed m; attention waa taken b; 
a flock of green pigeons which had settled in a large fig-tree leaning 
orer the river. I liad no gun with me, or probably one or two of the 
birdB would have been shot, a^ we were short of provisions. The fig- 
tree overshadowed a fine pool in the river, and &om the birds moving 
about and feeding on the fimit, several over-ripe figs fell with a splash 
into the water. I noticed three or four fish move, but had no idea what 
they were aft«r, till presently I distinctly saw a mahseer take down 
a fig the instant that it touched the water. A boy, my attendant, 
was qnickly despatehed up the tree for half-a-dozen ripe figs, and in 
the meanliuie I selected fi*om my book a large-sized bait-hook ; and 
presently, when the lad descended with snndry of the froit, I buried 
the hook into l^e heart of an extra tempting-looking fig, and fastened 
it secnrely in its place with a piece of cotton. Then shoriening the 
line, and carefully approaching the water, I 'bobbed' the fig on to 
the surface of the pool, bnt only for an instant ; there was a mighty 
swirl in the water, and I canght a glimpse of a head and tail, and 
down went the line. A few moments after, I found myself hard and 
fast in a struggle with a six-ponnder, which, after a determined resist- 
ance, was successfully landed, and ten minutes later was transferred to 
the camp kettle. 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 
THE INDIAN HARE (Ltpu* raficaudatnt). 



I saw the hare that raced about with \oj. — Wordbvosth. 



I BELIEVE Jerdou tells aa of two species of Indian hares to be found 
m the plains, hat I am only able to speak of one \aaA that I have met 
with below the Himalayas, or perhaps it may be that the two are so 
nearly alike that I have not noticed the distinction between them. 

The hare of India is somewhat of the shape and colour of our own 
well-known animal, bnt mnch smaller, weighing little, if any more 
than a full-grown rabbit, and, in general habits, much resembling the 
latter. The animal when pnrsaed will sometimes go to gronnd under 
rocks or stones, and will seldom be found lying out in open country 
where there is no cover. I have frequently met with them in the low 
valleys of the Himalayas, bnt they never wander to any great height ; 
between Almoraii and Nynee Tal I have shot several. 

There is another species of hare found in Thibet, and occasionally on 
our side of the snowy range. This animal much resembles the mountain 
or blue hare of Scotland. I found them very numerous in certain 
localities of Thibet^ and generally in stony nullahs where there was 
plenty of bush, grafls, and cover. I shot thirteen one forenoon in the 
neighbourhood of a place called Tazang, where they were exceedingly 
plentiftil. They were of a bluish colour, mixed wili pale brown, with 
shorter ears, and in size rather larger than the hare found in the 
plains ; moreover, the fur was altogether thicker, only natural for 
such a cold country as Thibet. I imagine that the coat turns white 
in winter, like the Scotch hare ; but though I constantly put this question 
te the Bhootiahs and Thibetans, I could not get a clear reply in the 
afiSrmative, though I have little doubt that such is the case. 
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Tlie hare of the plains of India is common all over onr North- Western 
Provinces, and ia very nomeroue in many parts, especially in the 
neighbourhood of Roorkee, Allyghur, and Agra. In the vicinity of the 
latter station I have shot twelve and fifteen in a day. In Bundelkand 
the animals ahonnd, and are exceedingly common on the sides of rocky 
hills. In Bengal, though in some parts common enough, they appear 
to be less numerous than in provinces farther north. In Assam we 
seldom shot more than two or three in a day, and then only near to 
cultivation. Thick bush and grass jangle, with fields of com in the 
vicinity, are generally the resort of the Indian hare, though they may 
be often found in fields of dhal or castor-oil, close behind villages, and I 
am perfectly certain in my own mind that these animals, which are found 
so close to the habitations of the natives, are not the choicest of feeders. 
The banks of small rivers, where mnch cut up and intersected by 
nullahs and ravines covered with scrub, are generally sure finds for 
hares ; and in many parts of the country there are pools of water 
surrounded by a fringe of thick grass ; these spots should be carefully 
beaten by the sportsman, as they are very likely to hold hares. In the 
month of March, when the quail come in, hares are oflen put up and 
shot in standing com ; and when snipe-shooting on the edge of a 
tank or jheel, if the ground is not too wet, the sportsman will often 
get a shot at a * khurgosh ' as he makes off. 

In some parts of the country I have seen very iair coursing. At 
AllyghuE we never shot hares in the vicinity of the station, as several of 
the residents kept greyhounds, and in the cold weather it was nothing 
unnsual to kill six or eight hares ont coursing in a morning. 

The ears of the Indian hare are unusually long. The animals are 
constantly swarming with vermin. The natives, though not up to 
wiring them, net the creatures in great numbers, and bring them 
round in baskete for sale. With so many enemies to contend with, 
it seems extraordinary that the animals are not altogether exter- 
minated, and were it not that they are so very prolific, doubtless Uiis 
would be the case. The very spots where hares take refuge abound 
with jackals, foxes, cats, mongooses, and snakes. The pariah doga 
turn out in gangs from neighbouring villages, and systematically hunt 
through every yard of cover in search of them, snapping them up in 
their forms, or runoing them down when they make off. Nor ia 
this all that the onfortunates have to contend with. Eagles, Mcons, 
and hanks are ever on the look-out to pounce on them should 
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they show themselves bj day, and namerona owla constaatly prey 
on them at night. I have often noticed large hawks sitting per- 
fectly still on the top of a bneh or ti-ee, where they will patiently 
wait, waichlog the jungle beneath them, till some partridge, qnail, or 
hare moves, and, nnconscioua of danger, exposes itself to view ; the bird 
of prey immediately opens bia wings, silently makes a swoop down, 
_aiid, fixing its talons deep into the bock of the victim, carries him 
shrieking away. Jackals, generally speaking, spring on hares and other 
creatures from an ambush, catch them when asleep, or creep ap to 
them when teeding. In my opinion, they seldom fairly ran a hare 
down by coursing it. 

When speaking of the chikarah, I related an anecdote of a pair 
of jackals joining in the chase of a wounded gazelle, but that was 
exceptional, and I believe that it was the smell of blood that attracted 
the ravenous pair. But I once witnessed a fair course between a 
jackal and a hare, which at the time I noted as remarkable. 

lu the cold season of 1872, 1 was out shooting near Jhansie, in 
company with two brother sportsmen. We had during the morning 
shot over some snipe ground with tolerable lack, but in spite of its 
being the middle of October, found the sun extremely powerful ; there 
was not a breath of air, and the heat and glare were intense. So abont 
mid-day we retired to the side of a hill, where, reevhant sub tegmine 
of some bushes, we discussed our tifiSn and lit oar pipes. While 
talking over what were to be our plans for the afternoon to fill the bag 
to the best advantage, our attention was taken by what we took at first 
in the distance to be a dog chasing a bare ; this was nothing anusnal, 
as the British soldiei-s from the barracks often came that way with 
dogs and guns. The pursued and pursuer came straight towards us, 
and from where we were sitting — well above the surrounding uoantry — 
we had a good view of the cbaae. 

From linilie to bmlie she flies, and visits all 

Her well-known baiinta wheie once she ranged secure. 

Presently the poor hare, hard pressed, made several quick turns to 
escape, bat all in vain. She was fairly mu into and killed. It was only 
when the two animals were within a short distance of the foot of the 
hill that we, for the first time, had doubts whether or not it whs a 
dog that had so successfully chased the hare ; the animal appeared to 
be too short in the legs for a dog, and, moreover, seemed to bare a 
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\yaa\xy tail. One of vaj companioDS, S y, hod a rifle with him, 

and we Bnggeeted that he should clear up all doubt in the matter bj 
knocking the gentleman over ; bo down he went. The animal was still 
worrying the hare, but looked up and obserred 3^ — -y when yet a 
good distance off. He turned round and made o£F, but my &iend 
made an undeniably good shot, tolling him orer dead with a hall 
through the shoulder. We all ran up, and there lay a common jackal ; 
it was a female, long and thin, and, to all appearance had cubs not far 
off. The hare, a fine one, was only slightly torn, and we carried it off. 
When the ground is open the Indian hare offers an easy shot, bat 
when heating through rough ground, with patches of grass and bushes 
here and there, and a hare is started, it often requires a good snap shot 
to roll lier orer. The animal dodges about, like a rabbit in furze, far 
more than is the habit of oar English hare. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

GUNS, RIFLES, AND SPORTING EQUIPMENTS; OAMP EQUIPAGE 
AND OARRIAGR 



Spobtsmen bonnd for the East very often aak, 'Wliat iB the best de- 
scription of battery for India P but tbe qnestioo is not so easily answered. 
It is a strange fact, bat neTertheless true I believe, that hardly any 
two sportsmen, however experienced they may be, hold one and the 
same opinion as regards the most serviceable guns and rifles for Indian 
shooting, and indeed in these times, with so many improvements, and 
ingenious contrivances constantly being developed and brought before 
the public by gun-makers and others, it becomes a difficult task, and 
requires much time and study to select from among so many clever 
systems and inventions, that which is really the most useful and efficient 
for Indian jungles. 

I can therefore only offer my own ideas on the subject for the 
benefit of my brother sportsmen, and as my conclusions have not been 
hastily arrived at, but are the result of long experience, I trust that 
some few of my remarks may be of real practical use. 

In the first place, I think all will agree with me, that in these 
times three good breech-loaders, i.e. two rifles, and one gun, are suffi- 
cient for all ordinary purposes. If the sportsman intends waging war 
against rhinoceri, and the like armour-coated beasts, a heavy single 
rifle may be added to the battery with advantage. 

It is also, I consider, a matter of the greatest importance in an 
Indian battery, to have as many of your weapons as possible, of one 
and the same system of breech-loader, and of the same gaiige, so that 
one description and size of cartridge may fit at least two of your guns. 

I strongly recommend No. 12 as the gauge for the pair of large 
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■ borea, and for this reaaon : Elej's No. 1 2 cartridge cases are procurable 
almoat anywhere in India; but there is often a difficulty in obtaining 
cases to fit guns of 10, 14, or'16-bore. 

I would also advise that the stocks of all three weapons should be 
built exactly similar to one another in every respect, and copied if 
possible from some old favourite gun which the sportsman has been 
accustomed to use for years. The advantage of this plan is, I think, 
obvious enough : for a standing shot perhaps the length and bend of 
the stock does not so much matter, but for a quick snap shot from a 
howdah, or at game passing rapidly through cover, when there is only 
time-to pitch your weapon up and fire at once, then is the time when 
a rifle or gun to which you are accustomed, naturally and instan- 
taneously covers the mark, whereas, one too long, or too short in the 
stock, or that does not fit the shoulder, probably causes yon to miss. 

The following are the weapons with which I recommend the young 
sportsman bound for India to furnish himself: — 

1. A double, central-fire, double-grip, breech-loading rifle, twelve 
bore, rifled on the late Captain Forsyth's system, to throw a spherical 
ball accurately up to IRO or 180 yards, and a heavy shell for short 
distances, to bum 4 to 5 drs. of coarse powder without unpleasant recoil. 
Weight, from 9^ to 11 lbs. according to the strength of the sportsman. 
Pistol grip stock, barrels rather short, extractor and looks strong and 
powerful, sights to fold down flush, no flxed upiight back-sight, or if 
the sportsman cannot do without one, let it be very low and with 
the nick cut deep and broad. 

2. A double gun, of exactly similar breech-loading action and gauge 
to the rifle, rather stouter, and heavier than the ordinary type of 
smooth bore, to throw ball well at short distances, and moderately choke 
bored in the left barrel. 

3. A double, central-fire, double-grip, '450 or "500 bore express, with 
as low a trajectory as possible, and extremely accurate up to 200 yards. 
To carry solid metal cartridge cases. 

I am of opinion that these three weapons constitute a perfect 
battery for howdah-shooting, and in efiiciency are fully equal to five 
double muzzle-loaders. 

The pair of twelve-bores are well adapted for shooting on foot when 
driving the jungles for big game, such as tigers, bears, samber, Sk. ; 
also for machan-shooting. To prevent mixing the rifle and gun ammu- 
nition when shooting ball with the latter, I recommend the sporisman 
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to moke a practice of inTariablj using green cartridge caaes for the one 
weapon, and blue for the other. 

The express rifle mill be brought into play against black back on 
the plains of Bengal, gazelle on more broken groand, or for stalking 
cheetnl in the early morning on the banks ofTivers; and it is the weapon 
of all others for shooting burhel and thar on the npper steeps of the 
Himalayas, or gooral and kaknr on the lower slopes of the mountains. 

Each weapon should be fitted into a strong leather case, with the 
usual appurtenances, including spare strikers, a recapping machine, 
shell monld for heavy rifle, and a. strong waterproof gun-cover, bonnd 
in leather, for each. 

As regards explosive shells, I have tried three descriptions : Forayth'a 
awedge shell, the copper bottle shell, and the old hollow conical bullet 
filled with a detonating composition, and with a wax plug, and coating 
of varnish on the outside. I consider the two first inventions as de- 
cidedly the best, and both of them certainly more to be depended on 
for stopping dangerqus animals, such as tigers, panthers, and bears, 
than any kind of round or conical bullet. Shells, in my opinion, are 
unsatisfoetory missiles for shooting rhinoceri, and such-like animals 
with very thick hides. Often the shell bursts prematurely, and, instead 
of killing the creature, only inflicts a severe fiesh wound. 

Both the swedge and copper bottle shells have each their peculiar 
advantages, but they are both so good and deadly in their efi^eets against 
animals with thin skins, that I consider them about equal in merit. 

Let me warn the young sportsman against one thing. The deto- 
nating composition (composed of chlorate of potass and sulphate of 
antimony), nsed for filling rifle shells, is of such a highly dangerous 
character, that I would advise his only mixing a small quantity at a 
time ; should there be any over after filling bis shells, let him throw 
it away rather than keep it for ftitnre purposes. I can remember 
two serious accidents occasioned by reckl^s sportsmen patting away 
detonating powder, in the first instance in a cap box, in the second in 
a stoppered bottle, and both gentlemen had their hands severely injured 
by explosions taking place on their opening the cap box and bottle, by 
turning round the lid of the box and the stopper of the bottle respec- 
tively. - 

I am of opinion that in a country like India it is a great mistake for 
the sportsman to burden and tire himself with numberless belt« and 
pouches. 
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For rifle-shooting, one broad belt roaad the waist, with a hnntinf; 
koife and pouch attached to it, the latter to contain ten or ttrclve 
rounds of ammanition, is quite enough to carry. I am speaking of 
Bhooting on foot, in the hot weather months. In the hills, a small 
telescope, or pair of field glasses, may with advantage be added, and 
such small w^icles as a pocket knife, pipe, tobacco, and lights, and 
two or tbree yards of stout string, may also be stowed away in the 
coat pockets. An attendant should carry spare ammunition, a small 
brandy flask, and if the sportsman is out for the day, some sort of 
cooked food or biscuits. 

I used for many years the double-edged dagger-shaped hunting 
knife, termed the ' Shakespear knife ' (after the well-known sportsman 
of that name), and I venture to say there could hardly be a better de- 
scription of weapon. 

It should be carried in a leather sheath on the left side, attached 
to the waist belt by a frog, and with a spring to prevent the knife 
being pulled out and lost, by a bough or twig catching the hilt when 
passing through thick jangle. 

The ball pouch — also attached to the waist belt, and carried in front 
of the right side — should be made of some waterproof cloth, or covered 
with a piece of otter or leopard skin, capable of keeping the cartridgea 
perfectly dry, even in a delage of rain. 

I will now pass on and make a few remarks relating to the best 
kind of dress for an Indian sportsman. 

Perhaps, all things considered, a rather short, close-fitting, but 
nowhere tight, Norfolk jacket, with a band round the waist, and with 
plenty of pockets, is the best cut of coat for shooting purposes. A 
good thick, broad patch of leather on either shoulder, enables the 
sportsman to bear the weight of a heavy rifle, without tiring or bruising 
his shoulder. 

The trousers should be of the same material as the coat, and, like 
it, fitting rather close, but at the same time easily, to the figure. 

I can strongly recommend a good roll of flannel or cashmere stuff, 
called in India a ' cummerbund,' wound rather tight round the waist, 
and worn vnder the jacket, and over the upper edge of the trousers 
as a protection to the loins against the aun, and also as a support to 
the body. 

The material and colour of the shooting suit are also matters of 
considerable importance. 
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For the plains I recommend a kind of 'Cbowsootie ' or four-threaded 
cotton or linen fabric dyed a gmbby greeu tint, as best snited for the 
jungle plains of India, and also for the lower ranges of hills, where 
covered with forest and thicket. 

For the tipper ranges, among bare cm^ and rocks, and where the 
cold is often ezceesire, a good suit of woollen staff, of a gray or stone 
coloar, will be fonnd the best. 

I have tried many descriptions of solar hats, and helmets, and my 
experience is, that a good pith, mushroom-shaped hat is the best for 
rengting an Indian aun. One great advantage of a pith bat is, its 
extreme lightness, but nnfortunately there are two or three serious 
objections to the mnshroom-shaped ' topee.* 

In the first place, when riding on horseback, at even a moderate pace, 
it is impossible to keep it on the head without a chin strap, and eren 
then it is most awkward and inconvenient. 

Again, it is a bad hat to wear when passing through dense thicket, 
on account of its shape and size. Brambles and twigs continually 
catch the Inrim, and not only hinder the sportsman's advance, but make 
a rustling which is rery liable to scare deer and other game. 

In spite of these drawbacks, however, on account of the excellent 
protection irom the sun it affords to the head and neck, I prefer the 
miiBhroom hat to the best felt helmet, even when provided with a good 
puggree. 

We have now only to speak of boots and gaiters, to conclude these 
femarks. 

For real hard wear and tear on the plains of India, or for march- 
ing up the hill valleys, I have found few superior to the ammunition 
boots as served out to our European soldiers. They are very strongly 
put together. It is a good plan to soak a new pair in oil for several 
days, before attempting to wear them. The leather is generally so 
hard that a galled heel is often the result of neglecting this precaution. 

For walking in the jungles, when on the look-out for samber, 
cheetui, and such-like vigilant creatures, to ensure success it is per- 
fectly necessary to have soft shoes unshod with iron, and which do not 
creak. Samber leather is well adapted for making this description of 
shoe, and is also well suited for gaiters. Some prefer knickerbockers, 
which certainly are comfortable, but they are not' proof against 
thorns, or ' spear ' grass, so common in the plains of India, and which 
can only be kept out by a good etont pair of gaiters. 
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When shootiBg ia the hot weather on the plains, I connider that a 
good BiDgle-pole tent is ahaolutely necessary its a protection from the 
heat of the snn. If in a coantry where the roods are fairly good and 
carriage easily procnrable, this may be supplemented by the addition of 
a sleeping-tent or p&I, and also a cooking- tent or rowtie for the servants ; 
bnt where locomotion ia difficult, the sportsman must content himself 
with a smaller camp. It may be as well here to describe the various 
tents I hare alluded to. 

A single-pole tent is generally about twelve or fourteen feet square, 
with inner and outer walls, and also a double roof about two or three 
feet apart. The inner roof sometimes has a felt cover to it, which is 
an excellent plan, and renders it almost impervious te the rays of the 
sun, evea when the tent is pitched in the open. This tent has from 
six to eight entrances, which are each fitted with fine mat blinds called 
chicks, and screens (called purdahs) to keep out the dust, heat, or 
cold, as the case may be. A carpet, with a common set of strong and 
serviceable camp furniture completes the tent, wbich in ordinary 
weather makes a comfortable abode. I may mention that a portion of 
the inner wall, screened off, serves the purpose of a bath-room. A tent 
of this description, complete, costs, when new, from 50!. to 701. and can 
be carried by two or three camels. 

There ia a smaller description of tent somewhat similar to the 
above, called a hlU-tent, but with only one wall. The chief advantages 
of the latter are, its lightness, and also that it can be pitehed under 
trees where a single pole could not go. It is also far cheaper, costing 
from 35i. to 401. On the other hand, it is not so capable of resisting 
either heat or rain. 

A eleeping-pal is a single stretch of canvas about four folds thick, 
open at each end, and over a ridge pole. The ends can be closed at 
pleasure. Its advantages are, the ease with which it can be carried and 
pitched, and its cheapness. It costs from 8^ to 121., according to its 
size, and it makes an excellent sleeping or dressing tent. 

A rowtie is a humble description of p41, but only two cloths thick ; 
it costs, perhaps, from 51. to 82. It is indispensable to have a tent at 
all seasons of the year for yonr servants, or they are sure to get ill from 
exposure when most wanted. 

When travelling in the hills, where nothing can foe carried but on 
men's heads or backs, and where the heat is much less, the very smallest 
quantity and description of tents can only be taken ; a small pal for the 
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master and a blanket tent for the servania ie generally considered ample 
for lUI hill pnrposea. The beet places to procure tents are Jnbbnlpoor, 
Futtehghnr, or Cawnpore. These tents are always provided nith every 
requisite, including mallets, pegs, packing-bags, and necessary tent. 
In the hills or on rocky gronnd a set of iron pins, with rings through 
the heads to serve the porposes of tent-pegs, are indispensable. 

A few hints as to pitching a camp and the spot to be selected may 
here not be out of place. Always pitch yonr tent, if possible, nnder 
a tree, and within easy reach of, but not too close to, a vill^e, 
and in sach a position that it may foe protected from the midday 
and afternoon sun, in the hot weather facing the breeze, and in the cold 
season in a sheltered situation. The cook-room tent shoold foe at a 
conTenient distance, and always to leeward. Pitch your tent, if you 
can manage it, right under a thick mangoe or burgot tree, catting 
away, if necessary, some of the limbs; so as to make way for it. Avoid 
a tamarind tree, as it is popularly supposed (though I will not guarantee 
the fact) to be conducive to fever. In selecting your site for a camp, 
be most care^ that there are no bees' nests in the vicinity, or yon will 
speedily be ejected by these Ticions insects. I have already related one 
or two anecdotes to Ulnstrate the danger of provoking or even ap- 
proaching these creatures. Endeavour to select a spot near running 
water, or the shores of a lake, but avoid carefully low-lying ground or 
the vicinity of stagnant pools. 

Good drinking-water is a most important matter, and should be 
carefully sought after. I well remember an occasion when I and my 
followers were nearly poisoned through inattention to this point, and 
all through carelessness in drinking from a foul well. This happened 
near Lncknow in 1868. 

In India we are frequently visited by violent storms, especially 
about the middle of June, when the monsoon is at hand ; it is always 
advisable to be prepared for these sudden squalls, however fine and 
settled an appearance the weather may bear ; so never neglect to have 
a trench dug round your tent, and the ropes slackened should there be 
. a sign of coming rain. ■ 

A few words as regards carriage will suffice. Always procure 
camels, if possible, to carry vour tents and bagga^, unless you should 
be out shooting in the monsoon. It is most dangerous to use these 
animals on wet or slippery soil, though they are invaluable over sandy 
or broken ground. 
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Id the bills notMiig can be carried except \>j men. 

A good camel will carry from SOO to 400 lbs., a fair^ized backer; 
or ballock-cart about 1,000 lbs., and a hill-man about 40 Iba. The bire 
of a camel is from 6 to 8 rupees a monbb, and a baggage-camel can be 
pnrcbaaed for about 120 rupees, or 121. 

If bullock-carts or men be used, Bpecial contracts should be entered 
into before starting. 

The average length of a march in India is from eight to twelve 
miles, but when necesaary twice the distance can be covered. 

In conclusion let me add that a perwannah, or permit, from the chief 
magistrate of the district throogb which the sportsman intends travel- 
ling, is very necessary for procuring supplies, and to ensure all jour 
wania being attended to. 
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